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HE expiration in December, 1904, 

of the existing treaty with China 
relating to the exclusion of the Chinese, 
has aroused intense interest in this ques- 
tion, particularly as the Chinese govern- 
ment has resented the attitude of this gov- 
ernment, and through Wong Kai Kah, Vice 
Commissioner to the St. Louis Exposition, 
late Secretary to Shing Suan Hwai, Secre- 
tary to the Commissioner for the Revision 
of Treaties and to the Embassy to the Cor- 
onation of King Edward, who accompan- 
ied Prince Pu-Lun to this country, has 
intimated in no uncertain terms that un- 
less some change is made America may ex- 
pect the present Chinese trade with Amer- 
ica to be diverted to more friendly nations. 
In view of this attitude, and while ac- 
knowledging that there should be more 
discrimination between educated and un- 
educated Chinamen-who demand admis- 
sion to our ports, it is interesting to glance 
at the causes which have driven the United 
States to close her doors in so peremptory 
a manner to a friendly nation. There 
are, possibly, 80,000 Chinamen in the 
United States at the present time. The 


largest settlement is in San Francisco, the 
next is Los Angeles, while every town has 
a small Chinatown, and the Eastern cities, 
as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, all 
have settlements. In the large cities, as 
San Francisco, the Chinese have a “little 
Canton,” the quarter devoted to them be- 
ing literally a Chinese city, made possible 
by the fact that the Chinese never change 
their customs or habits. They wear Chi- 
nese clothes, eat Chinese food, much of 
which is imported from China, and when 
they die they are carried back that their 
dust may mingle with that of their ances- 
tors in their native land. The shops in 
San Francisco are mainly devoted to Chi- 
nese and Japanese goods to meet the de- 
mands of the tourist trade. There are 
many of these. Then come the drug- 
stores, butcher-shops and other trades 
making up a perfect Chinese town, includ- 
ing several papers containing the latest 
news from China and the pronunciamen- 
tos of the Emperor. In these various lines 
provided for their people the Chinese do 
not come in conflict with American labor, 
but they have branched out quietly, and 
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we find various manufactures—jute bags, 
cheap clothing, overalls, cheap cigars, 
etc., in the hands of Chinamen; and as 
the tendency is to produce goods at an ex- 
tremely low rate it is evident that Ameri- 
can labor could not compete with them. 
Ranchers on the great fruit-farms of Cali- 
fornia, the vineyardists, desire Chinese 
labor, as cheap labor is not only a desid- 
eratum but a necessity to enable them to 
realize a profit. The railroads require 
the Chinaman in default of being obliged 
to import the cheap labor of Mexicans 
who can withstand the intense heat of 
the Southwest. Another field is that of 
domestic labor, or as house-servants. 
Householders would gladly welcome thou- 
sands of them to take the places of ineffi- 
cient aliens from other lands. All these 
classes will welcome a modification of the 
existing treaty, but the labor-unions will 
insist on the present restrictions, and as 
they dominate in politics no more China- 
men will come in unless the Six Compan- 
ies has more influence than is generally 
claimed. 

The charges against the Chinese by 
labor are manifold, and the victims retort, 
claiming that America has stultified her- 
self, has repudiated her pledges, broken 
her word, and displayed a debased parti- 
sanship in favor of a horde of Italian, Ir- 
ish, and Slav laborers who have swarmed 
into the country. 

hat the Chinaman is an undesirable 
personage as a citizen can not be gainsaid. 
He comes to America, not to aid in build- 
ing up the country and its material wel- 
fare, but to get as much out of it in as 
short time as possible; and to understand 
this it is necessary to glance at the machin- 
ery by which the Chinese reach America, 
and how they are controlled when here. 

There is in the United States to-day a 
Chinese trust, known as the Six Compan- 
ies, about which Americans have a very 
vague idea; but the Six Companies is the 
embodiment of the dragon in America; it 
secures Chinese labor, brings it to Ameri- 
ca, controls it while here, bribes Ameri- 
cans when necessary, and is a yellow Gor- 
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gon’s head which matches itself against 
the United States Government and defies 
it. The history of this organization, 
whose official head is the Emperor, is 
known to but few Americans, as its work- 
ers are in secret, yet its strong hand is be- 
hind every movement in America favor- 
able to the Chinese. ‘The Six Companies 
had its origin in a scheme formulated as 
early as 1848, by a Chinaman, to ship 
coolie labor to America and control it. 
California was opening up; long lines of 
pack-trains were wending their way across 
the country; ships were bringing thou- 
sands around the Horn to open up the 
mines; labor was not to be had, and there 
was the greatest demand for it. A few 
Chinamen had come over and their dili- 
gence, the low rates for which they worked 
and the ease with which they could be 
handled, suggested the bringing over of 
large numbers to America. An American 
went to China thinking to control the 
scheme, which he unfolded to some Chi- 
nese, but the latter saw at once that it 
meant a vast business, with comparatively 
no limitations, and forthwith discouraged 
the American and proceeded to organize 
the first Chinese trust in America. They 
obtained control of six labor agencies, 
merged them into one and then redivided 
them into the Six Companies though virtu- 
ally itis one. The plan was very simple. 
It was to ship as many coolies to America 
as the transportation facilities would bear. 
The trust was to have a commission from 
the company for every coolie sent. It was 
to receive a commission of two and a half 
per cent. from the wages of every coolie 
who obtained a position for a period of 
years. It was to receive at stated times 
a certain sum as an assessment. The 
coolie should never make a move without 
the permission of the company to which 
he belonged. The coolie was virtually a 
slave to the company which agreed in re- 
turn to pay his transportation to America, 
obtain work, pay his doctor’s bills, give 
him legal protection, and in case of death 
send his remains back to China. This, in 
the main, was the essence of the contracts 
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that were signed by six “labor agencies” 
in six districts of Canton in 1850. 

There was little difficulty in obtaining 
men. ‘They were secured by hordes, and 
the six agencies sent agents to San Fran- 
cisco with the first large shipment and es- 
tablished what has been known for fifty 
years as the “Six Companies,” the plan 
being to have the Chinamen enrolled in 
the company supposed to represent his 
home district. Their names are Hop Wo, 
Kong Chow, Yan Wo, Ning Yeong and 
its branch, Shu Hing; the Yeong Wo, and 
Sam Yup. Each of these companies 
has a president and other officers, the 
former being elected by the merchant- 
members. They are selected from the 
brightest men in the country and rank 
with Americans in intelligence, cunning 
and diplomacy. The headquarters of the 
Six Companies is a spacious hall in the 
center of the Chinese section. Around it, 
against the wall, are magnificent carved 
teakwood chairs, and at the head is some- 
thing which resembles an altar, which is 
officially the Emperor, who is, ex-officio, 
a presiding officer; on the wall is his sig- 
nature framed in a rectangular frame of 
white. 

The Six Companies has been instru- 


mental in bringing nine out of ten China- 
men to America in point of fact, it con- 
trols them @f; when Chinese labor 
began to come over independent of the 
trust they soon felt its influence. In some 
mysterious way such non-trust laborers 
got into trouble. Some were mysteriously 
killed; others found that they could not 
obtain work, nor did they until they joined 
one of the Six Companies and paid a 
round sum as an initiation fee whereupon 
work came at once. The Six Companies 
did not waste time. It signed up the 
low coolie laborers by the score. Ships 
were crowded, transportation facilities 
were doubled, quadrupled, to make room 
for the yellow flood that poured into Cali- 
fornia and spread up and down the coast. 
Some went to Mexico, but none reached 
beyond the zone of influence of the Six 
Companies, and if the company did not 


hear from a man for several months it was 
a foregone conclusion that he was dead, 
so perfect was the arrangement of this gi- 
gantic scheme of human slavery. In 
three years it was estimated that fifteen 
thousand Chinamen reached America. 
The field of labor was becoming crowded, 
and it became necessary for the Six Com- 
panies to retrench or to find new fields. 

To stop the migration, which can only be 
compared to that of the locust, was to cut 
off a branch of the pactolean stream, and 
it was not seriously considered for a mo- 
ment. A new field of work must be con- 
sidered so Chinese of a better grade were 
selected. They were taught to wash 
clothes, to starch and mangle after the 
American fashion. The Six Companies 
accomplished this by starting several Chi- 
namen in business in San Francisco, the 
understanding being that the Six Com- 
panies was not to be mentioned. This 
firm hired dozens of helpers, really stu- 
dents, and they washed the clothes of the 
early San Franciscan so cheaply that the 
few white Irish women were in despair, 
gave it up, and in some instances married 
rich miners. Manufactures of various 
kinds were started, the keen imitative 
quality of the Chinaman making it possi- 
ble for him to soon produce good work. 
Hundreds of others were encouraged to go 
into the truck-gardening business, which 
had been attempted by many Eastern 
Americans. The result was that in less 
than a year the Chinese controlled the 
laundry business, they controlled the 
cheap clothes output, and there was not a 
white man on the Pacific Slope making a 
living selling garden vegetables which he 
could raise easily in the virgin soil. In his 
Memoirs General Grant says: “I with 
three other officers concluded that we 
would raise a crop of potatoes for our- 
selves, and by selling the surplus realize 
something handsome. I bought a pair of 
horses that had crossed the plains that 
summer and were very poor. They recu- 
perated rapidly, however, and proved a 
good team to break up the ground with. 
I performed all the labor of breaking up 
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the ground while the other officers planted 
the potatoes. Our crop was enormous. 
Luckily for us the Columbia river rose to 
a great height from the melting of the 
snow in the mountains in June, and over- 
flowed and killed most of ourcrops. This 
saved digging it up, for everybody on the 
Pacific Coast seemed to have come to the 
conclusion at the same time that agricul- 
ture would be profitable. In 1853 more 
than three-quarters of the potatoes raised 
were permitted to rot in the ground or 
had to be thrown away. The only pota- 
toes we sold were to our own mess.” The 
reason for this remarkable over-produc- 
tion was not due to the Americans, but to 
the Chinese, who to drive out and discour- 
age the latter, marketed their crops at so 
low a figure that the white man was driven 
out, and to this day, despite the Geary 
Bill and rigid restriction the Chinese still 
control the situation. 

The State of California at this time was 
in need of Chinese labor, but it also need- 
ed Americans to build up the State, be- 
come citizens and lend stability to the con- 
stitution. Farmers, enticed by the stories 
of the richness of the soil, were pouring in. 
They brought their wives and children; 
they paid the poll-tax, State, city and 
county taxes, and tax for schools. They 
built homes, took up or bought land, and 
prepared to live in the land for all time. 
Such an immigrant could not live for less 
than two dollars a day and meet his re- 
quirements, and under favorable circum- 
stances this was but a fraction of what 
could be made. But the New England 
immigrant, fresh from Vermont or New 
Hampshire, or perhaps New York, found 
himself confronted with an alien, a pro- 
duct of China that could live, and live 
well, upon two dollars’ worth of rice a 
month. He had often lived on less than 
that, and thousands of his countrymen 
subsisted on twenty dollars per year. The 
white blacksmith in America could earn 
three dollars per day in the country; the 
Chinese blacksmith earned seven dollars 
amonth. The American carpenter earn- 
ed four dollars per day; the Chinese arti- 
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san eight dollars and fifty cents per month. 
Chinese glass-blowers received nine dol- 
lars per month; plasterers, six dollars; 
machinists, six dollars; while common 
laborers, the kind which in this country 
became farmers, earn in China five dollars 
per month. The expense of such a far- 
mer in China, with his wife and child, 
would not be over ten or twelve cents 
per day. The following is an actual bill- 
of-fare of a Chinese laborer: 


14 pounds of rice, 8 cents. 
1 ounce of meat, 1 ounce 
of fish, 2 ounces of 
shell fish, - lcent. 
1 pound of cabbage, . 1 
Fuel, salt and oil, . . 1 
6 cents. 


This man’s entire food-expense for the 
year is twenty dollars; his clothing costs 
two dollars. Such is the specter that con- 
fronted the white settler on the Pacific 
Coast years ago. The Chinamen did not 
live as cheaply as in China; he could not, 
but he existed on a few cents perday. He 
had no wife or children, and to save ex- 
pense he bunked in with others, bought 
rice by the wholesale, often made a house 
out of oil-cans, and every dollar saved 
went to China after paying the tithe of the 
Six Companies. Such a Chinese farmer 
would take unto himself four or five part- 
ners, all of the same company. One 
would cook; some would work in the 
field; others would carry the vegetables to 
San Francisco and sell them, and by actu- 
al trial, could sell them seventy-five per 
cent. cheaper than the American and still 
make money. 

At first the native-born American did 
not realize this, but the truth soon came 
home that the man with a birthright, the 
man whose ancestors fought for the coun- 
try in 1776, the man who had a wife and 
children was being pushed to the wall, 
starved out in the garden-spot of the 
world. For several years the Six Com- 
panies poured the yellow stream into 
America. They were drawn from 400,- 
000,000 of laborers, could live on six cents 
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The Dragon 
per day. The supply was equal to the 


demand, and was kept up to the limit. 

But as 465 sine tontonstrance of 
the people was heard though it was years 
before action was taken to stay the human 
river, during which period the laboring 
class of the Pacific Coast was aroused and 
the Chinese became a political issue. 
The people demanded that the “ Chinese 
should go,” and a series of riots occurred 
that were a disgrace to the State and coun- 
try. The people were being overrun and 
vainly endeavored to throw it off. Em- 
ployers of cheap labor, and the railroads 
wished the Chinese, and the East, that had 
no conception of the situation, took up 
arms with them. The press, particu- 
larly of New England, the home of the 
abolitionist, raised a hue and cry about 
the equality of man; siding with the Chi- 
nese against their own countrymen. All 
this time the Six Companies was perni- 
ciously active. It raised large sums, 
kept an active lobby at the State Legisla- 
ture and in Washington, and resisted in 
every way the development of public opin- 
ion. It was this solemn-visaged conclave, 
that convened every week or month in the 
hall of the Six Companies of San Francis- 
co, that stopped the rational development 
of California, a State which should have 
had four or five millions to-day. No im- 
perial government issued orders with more 
aplomb than did this directorate. The 
Chinese were told to stand by their rights 
and to resist intimidation; and when they 
were attacked the Six Companies saw that 
they had the best legal talent America 
could supply to defend them. Numer- 
ous claims for large sums were made and 
are still pending. 

The years dragged on until it was esti- 
mated in 1871 there were 150,000 Chinese 
laborers on the Pacific Coast. Then Cali- 
fornia voted upon the question of restric- 
tion while the “hoodlums” demanded 
that every Chinaman should be deported 
or hung—it made little difference to them 
which. The result of this election was 
54,638 against immigration and but 883 
for it. The question now became of na- 
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tional importance, and was discussed and 
threshed out everywhere. 

It was shown beyond doubt that the 
Chinese was an undesirable, indigestible 
factor. He was a leech fastening himself 
upon the vitals of the country, leaving noth- 
ing, taking everything. During the years 
of his peaceful occupation he sent millions 
of American gold to China, and the mys- 
terious and little understood depletion of 
gold during this period is perhaps to be 
explained in this way. He bought from 
Chinamen, in no case patronizing Ameri- 
cans. He despised the latter and learned 
just enough of their language to enable 
him to work for them; and when he had 
accumulated one or two thousand dollars, 
a fortune in China, he returned to the 
flowery kingdom, his place being taken 
by others imported by the Six Companies. 

Every effort was made by Americans to 
place the issue squarely before the coun- 
try. Statistics were supplied the press, 
societies were organized to fight the com- 
mon enemy, but so subtile, so powerful was 
the Six Companies that months and years 
passed, every plan being inoperative, the 
wheels of justice clogged by the Six Com- 
panies. The latter organization supplied 
American Chinese sympathizers with 
data, a virtual bureau of false and mis- 
leading information being established 
and maintained to which every Chinese 
slave on the Pacific Coast was forced to 
contribute. 

It was claimed that the Chinese labor 
was essential to the continued develop- 
ment of the Pacific Coast. It was shown 
that the opening of China was forced 
by the English in 1840; that five ports 
were opened against the wishes of the 
Chinese; that Hong Kong was taken by 
the English by force; and that through 
the efforts of Caleb Cushing, the Envoy 
and Minister Extraordinary to China, the 
first American treaty, Wang Hiya, was 
negotiated giving the Americans the con- 
cession which they demanded and secured 
in the protected trail of the English. The 
Chinese gave America “ extra-territorial 
rights” and the “favored-nation” clause. 
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The agents of the Six Companies pointed 
out through the pro-Chinese American 
press the course of Envoy W. B. Reed, dur- 
ing the administration of President Bu- 
chanan (1857), our envoy following in the 
path of the warring forces of England and 
France and obtaining “ bloodless victories 
and concessions.” It was pointed out by 
the Six Companies that at this time Amer- 
ica was extremely anxious to obtain con- 
cessions in China, and that Mr. Reed 
negotiated a second treaty at the point of 
the gun literally, though veiled, permitting 
the United States to send a minister to the 
court of China and allowing America to 
trade in six more ports. 

America, during all this time was, 
according to the Six Companies, which 
it should be remembered, was running 
the most gigantic immigration bureau 
in the world, demanding more China- 
men to work upon her railroads. It 
was pointed out that Anson Burlingame, 
Minister to China in 1863, exerted all his 
influence to induce Chinamen to go to 
America. The western country was de- 
pleted of its labor; the war had taken all 
the available men; the Pacific railroad 
was demanding labor. 

The Six Companies pointed out that the 
third Chinese treaty was now negotiated 
and ratified by the Senate in 1868, and 
from it the following clause was sent broad- 
cast over the country: “'The United States 
of America and the Emperor of China cor- 
dially recognize the inherent right and in- 
alienable right of man to change his home 
and allegiance and also the mutual ad- 
vantage of the free migration and emigra- 
tion of their citizens and subjects respect- 
ively from the one country to the other for 
purposes of curiosity, of trade, or as 
permanent residents.” 

In short, the Six Companies used every 
means to show that America and the 
United States had made the advance 
for labor, carefully concealing the fact 
that it had been the means of start- 
ing and developing and keeping up the 
immigration as a cold-blooded proposi- 


tion involving millions. 





in America. 

The spectacle at this time of a Chinese 
power maintaining itself in an American 
city, corrupting officials, clogging the 
wheels of justice, is an extraordinary one, 
and shows how little the Chinaman is 
understood, how underrated are his pow- 
ers and intelligence, concealed beneath 
the imperturbable mask which he so 
astutely wears. The Chinese have always 
been underrated. The caliber of their 
leading men is well shown in the selection 
of the president and directors of the Six 
Companies during these years; men in 
business tact, cunning and diplomacy, not 
to say duplicity, more than a match for 
many Americans, and when backed with 
unlimited means a power to conjure with. 

The Six Companies was a cognate sec- 
tion of the Chinese Empire established on 
American soil, and still is a body repre- 
senting the best intelligence of the Orien- 
tals, possessed of remarkable administra- 
tive ability, and lacking all conscientious 
scruples, which, when exhibited in Ameri- 
cans, is considered an element of weak- 
ness. Against Geary, Hayes, Blaine, 
McKinley and other American statesmen 
in the past have been matched the cun- 
ning of Chung Toul, Chun Ti Chu, Chu- 
shee, Yee Ha Chung and a score of others, 
who have been presidents and secretaries 
during the past thirty years. Despite the 
influence of the Six Companies and its 
agents, white and yellow, the hue and cry 
against the Chinese in America was con- 
tinued. The term “the Chinese must go” 
became the war-cry. As a result, dur- 
ing the Hayes administration an embassy 
was sent to Pekin to negotiate a modifica- 
tion of the existing treaty. This was the 
first national movement towards retric- 
tion. ‘The members were John F. Swift, 
W. H. Trescott and James B. Angell. 

As a result of their negotiations came the 
fourth treaty with China, the first article 
of which reads: “ Whenever in the opin- 
ion of the United States the coming of the 
Chinese laborers to the United States, or 
their residence therein, affects or threatens 
to affect the interest of that country or to 
endanger the good order of that country, or 
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to any locality within the territory thereof, 
the government of China agrees that the 
government of the United States may re- 
pudiate, limit, or suspend such coming or 
residence, but may not absolutely prohib- 
it it.” The second article stipulated that: 
“These Chinese laborers who are now in 
the United States, shall be allowed to go 
and come of their own free will and ac- 
cord, and shall be accorded all the rights, 
privileges of immunities and exemptions 
which are accorded the citizens and sub- 
jects of the most favored nation.” This 
was known as the Angell treaty, and mere- 
ly prepared the way for action, and was 
fought at every step by American lawyers 
employed by the Six Companies. 

The pressure against the Chinese became 
so strong that in 1882 Congress, acting upon 
the provision of the Angell treaty, passed 
the first Act of Restriction, a part of which 
reads as follows: “That from and after 
the expiration of ninety days after the 
passage of this act, the coming of the Chi- 
nese laborers to the United States be and 
the same is hereby suspended for ten 
years and during such suspension it shall 
not be lawful for any Chinese laborers to 
come or having so come after the expira- 
tion of ninety days to remain within the 
United States.” 

It is hardly to be supposed that so pow- 
erful an organization as the Six Compan- 
ies would accept a decision of the United 
States Congress that had the effect of de- 
priving it of its greatest source of income. 
With an assurance that was character- 
istic, it employed the best legal talent in 
the United States and began a legal fight 
against the constitutionality of the act, 
and fought it with energy. All Chinamen 
were now obliged to obtain certificates at 
the Custom-House by the exhibition of 
which they could go and come. This 
operated as an “open door.” The stream 
of immigrants was merely deflected to 
Canada and Mexico, and poured in over 
the northern and southern borders, put- 
ting this government to an enormous pe- 
cuniary outlay. 

This entailed much expense to the Six 
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Companies which was obliged through 
attorneys to defend the coolies, and 
soon a wholesale “duplicate certificate- 
factory” was established in San Fran- 
cisco, suggested by the Chinese and 
operated through them and renegade 
whites. The plan was to assume that all 
new-comers had been to China on a visit 
and were returning, each being supplied 
with a forged certificate; and so success- 
ful was this that it is believed that thou- 
sands were brought in. The records 
show at this time that 40,222 Chinamen 
left for China and 18,704 came in. The 
cleverness of the Chinese in this is well 
defined. 

If the Restriction Act as passed had 
retained its pristine integrity all would 
have been well, but through their legal 
advisers the Six Companies became con- 
vinced that a loophole could be forced, 
and as a result, we find the Supreme Court 
permitting the landing of the Chinese 
“who could prove they had resided in the 
United States prior to the Act of 1882.” 

The writer does not impugn the honor of 
the Supreme Court at this time; he be- 
lieves they acted in ignorance of the situa- 
tion ; but those who knew the Chinese well, 
saw in the dim distance the presidents of 
the Six Companies laughing in their 
sleeves at the ease with which the Ameri- 
can were manipulated. It did not take 
long to discover that American labor was 
still being squeezed. The Chinese river 
was rolling on, crushing out the life of le- 
gitimate settlers. Chinese were coming in 
from every quarter and the government 
was maintaining what was virtually a civil 
army along the Canadian and Mexican _ 
lines. Chinese were shipped to Mexico, 
brought up the coast and dropped on the 
California islands, as San Clemente, and 
then brought over in junks as abalone 
hunters, each being provided with a forged 
certificate or none, in which case they 
were landed off San Pedro at night, soon 
making their way to Los Angeles where 
they were lost in the crowd. 

The pressure of public hue and cry again 
arrested the attention of the national gov- 
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ernment in 1888, and what was termed the 
“Scott Exclusion Act” was passed as a 
move against the Six Companies, a last 
charge against this stronghold in the war 
for industrial life. By this over 20,000 
suspected certificates were canceled. The 
act provided, moreover, that no Chinese la- 
borer in this country at the time of its pas- 
sage, October 18, 1888, or who at any time 
prior to that date, had ever been in this 
country, or who should leave the United 
States, or had left and not returned, 
should have the right to return. The act 
was designed to nip in the bud the whole 
certificate frauds, and the incoming horde 
was stopped and turned back. 

President Cleveland signed this bill, 
which being a Democratic measure ap- 
parently aroused the hostility of many Re- 
publicans. We find Mr. Evarts stating: 
“That it was the first time in the diplo- 
matic history of this country of an in- 
tervention by legislative action while 
there was a treaty negotiated by this 
government pending for adoption by 
a foreign country,” while Mr. Sherman 
said: “If Great Britain were to act 
thus toward the American people he 
would not hesitate to vote either for a 
declaration of non-intercourse or war”— 
statements which are quoted to illustrate 
the exigencies of the situation. The pa- 
tience of the American people had been 
worn to the traditional frazzle; they de- 
manded that the power of the Six Compan- 
ies be curbed, and the arm of the law fall. 

There was no question but that the 
act was a violation of treaty stipulations; 
no one denied it. The people were des- 
perate, immediate remedy was demanded. 
While the Six Companies fought it with 
the best American legal talent, it was 
upheld; though the Supreme Court stated 
that: “The act is in contradiction of the 
express stipulations of the treaty of 1880,” 
and further said that while the Court did 
not propose to be a moral censor of the 
will of Congress, it would, though a plain 
violation of the treaty, have to be obeyed. 

No such drastic measures were ever be- 
fore taken by this government with any na- 
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tion, yet they were justified by the power of 
the Six Companies to still flood the country 
with coolie labor. That this powerful or- 
ganization, this Chinese trust, became dis- 
couraged, is not to be supposed; it merely 
renewed its labors. More bureaux were 
established; agents were sent all over the 
country; a press-bureau was maintained 
to manufacture opinions favorable to the 
Chinese. 

That this had its weight, especially 
in the extreme East, is shown by the an- 
tagonism with which every anti-Chinese 
move was met in Congress. The people 
of the East looked upon it as a great 
“brotherhood” question, one of morals 
and sentiment, and not as affecting the vital 
interests of the nation, as had unrestrict- 
ed immigration been allowed, America, so 
far as her labor-field is concerned, would 
have been reduced to the condition of Ger- 
many, Italy, or any European government. 

In some mysterious way the Chinese 
population increased, and in the Fifty- 
second Congress another bill was passed, 
and following this came the Geary 
Bill—one of the last acts of desperate 
home-makers on the Pacific Coast. It 
provided that all Chinamen who could not 
show that they had resided in America 
previous to the passage of the act were to 
be imprisoned for one year, then deported. 
It virtually ordered every Chinaman in 
America to proceed to the nearest custom- 
house or internal-revenue office and take 
out a certificate of residence upon which 
was a photograph of the Chinaman and a 
description. They were allowed one 
year in which to do this. 

At this time hundreds of Chinamen 
were coming in on the Pacific steamers on 
forged certificates, and were stopped and 
held for deportation; but the Six Com- 
panies soon found means to stop this. 
Through their American lawyers they ap- 
plied for writs of habeas corpus in every 
case, and in this way secured the landing of 
the Chinamen. Bail was at once given by 
the agent of the Six Companies and the 
case fought out; and in many instances 
the Company proved its case. So flagrant 
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was adapted to cover it and a clause so 
read that bail was refused and every man 
arrested for whom a writ of habeas corpus 
was issued. This struck consternation 
to the Six Companies. The jails were 
filled with Chinamen and hundreds were 
deported. 

The Six Companies, however was 
by no means discouraged. No sooner 
had President Harrison signed the bill 
than the Six Companies began to fight 
it before the Supreme Court through 
Joseph H. Choate, the present minister to 
England. That this clever organization 
never ceased its efforts to obtain sympathy 
for the Chinese, is well shown by the atti- 
tude of people of influence in the East 
who were approached in various ways and 
given perverted views of the situation. 
Their sentiment was appealed to, while 
the crowded-out California farmer and his 
wife and children were forgotten. It was 
the policy of the Six Companies to con- 
fuse the issue, to encourage its army of 
coolies to evade the law in every way by 
deceit or fraud, and having absolute con- 
trol of them it was in the position of a mas- 
ter over his slaves. 

No sooner did President Harrison sign 
the Geary Act than two pronunciamentos 
went forth from the Six Companies. 
One was a request to its attorney, Mr. 
Choate, to test the legality of the act, 
and the other was an order for every 
Chinaman in the United States to refuse 
to take out certificates or permit them- 
selves to be photographed for such pur- 
pose. The Supreme Court held that 
the Geary Act was constitutional, a severe 
blow to the Six Companies which had been 
led to believe by its lawyers that it could 
be broken, and on the strength of which 
belief the Companies had issued its or- 
der to disobey, offering to defend any coolie 
arrested. A large percentage obeyed the 
order, and the officials on the Pacific Coast 
were confronted with the proposition of 
wholesale imprisonment and deporting. 
It was, doubtless, a part of the plan of the 
Six Companies to insure a wholesale refu- 
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sal on the part of the people, and possibly 
fill the American prisons, and show the 
impossibility of carrying out the edict; but 
they found they could not count on their 
serfs. ‘They rebelled, prison life was not 
to their taste, and they began to flock to 
the custom-houses and take out registra- 
tions. 

Another danger now threatened the Six 
Companies. At this time the “highbin- 
ders” of San Francisco were very active. 
They were in many instances fugitives 
from justice, and to return to China meant 
beheading; so laying all the threatened 
danger of being deported to the Six Com- 
panies, they declared war upon them and 
all their members, and a series of murders 
occurred which for a time paralyzed the 
police of San Francisco. One of the most 
active and brilliant minds in the Six Com- 
panies at the time was Chun Ti Chu, 
President of the Sam Yup Company, 
which controls at least half the Chinamen 
in the United States to-day, and against 
him the highbinders turned. On the 
afternoon of the day the Supreme Court 
declared for the legality of the Geary Bill 
and deportation, the highbinders, between 
the devil and the deep sea—imprisonment 
in America, beheading in China—posted a 
statement offering three hundred dollars 
for his dead body, and guaranteed any one 
protection who would commit the crime. 
In this poster Chun was denounced as one 
of villains who had ordered the Chinamen 
not to register within the prescribed time, 
and so the cause of their arrest and depor- 
tation. 

This war was carried on for some time. 
Chinese missionaries were attacked in 
China, and the Chinese threatened retali- 
ation; but the Geary Act prevailed and 
has—yet there have been continual eva- 
sions of the law—prevented the incoming 
of the alien horde. 

In December next the life of this act 
expires. For months the Six Companies, 
as strong as ever, has been creating 
sentiment in favor of a change. Its 
influence has forced the Chinese gov- 
ernment to demand the enactment of 
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terms that shall not be so severe. But 
if there was reason for keeping out a 
horde of non-assimilants twenty years ago 
there is a thousand times more reason 
now. California demands a class of la- 
bor that will not compete with whites 
She demands laborers that will become 
citizens, grow up with the country, rear 
their children here, invest their savings in 
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her products. The question is no longer 
one of affecting the Pacific Coast, but the 
entire world. The 400,000,000 Chinese, 
mostly laborers, living upon six cents per 
day, are a menace to the civilized and 
Christian world; they should be restricted 
to China. 
CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. 
Pasadena, Cali. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


By Proressor Frank Parsons, Px.D. 


M* DEAR President Roosevelt :— 

I have had for many years, and 
still have, a profound admiration for you 
and your achievements—minus the west- 
ern shooting-escapades; but some things 
lately sorely puzzle me and others of your 
friends. Is it unreasonable to ask you to 
explain in your old, frank way, directly or 
through some trusted scribe, a few matters 
that do not seem like Roosevelt ? 


1. Why did you eulogize Quay, and 
refer to him as “ever your staunch and 
loyal friend?” Do you not know that to 
many of us who love you for your past of 
sturdy honesty, you might as well have 
referred to the devil as ever your staunch 
and loyal friend? It ought to have been 
impossible for a corruptionist like Quay 
to have been the staunch and loyal friend 
of the President. The President should 
be the uncompromising enemy of such 
men. I cannot understand even your 
tolerance of Platt, Quay and Company, 
let alone friendship. They are conspira- 
tors against our country’s dearest life. 
Their names are synonyms for political 
corruption, and political corruption is 
treason. It changes our form of govern- 
ment. It substitutes government by 
money and trickery for government by 
the people. 

Do you think that a man who loves his 


country has a right to be politically friend- 
ly with corruptionists? Do you not know 
that your strength with the people lies in 
your record for sturdy honesty, and that 
you would be still stronger with the peo- 
ple, and infinitely stronger in the estima- 
tion and regard of future generations, if, 
in the high office you now hold, you would 
stand as clear of party machines and 
bosses and all unrighteous influences as 
you did in those early days in the New 
York Legislature, when your splendid 
stand for the right and your defiance of 
the machine won for you the confidence 


of the public ? 


2. Why did you nominate the notorious 
“Doc.” Jamison of Chicago? This looked 
like a yielding to the dictation of the 
machine, in spite of the strong opposition 
of all the best influences of the western 
metropolis. Why did the champion of 
civil-service reform make such an appoint- 
ment—an appointment one might have 
expected from a Tweed, or a Platt, or an 
Addicks, but never from a Roosevelt? 
You have made many excellent appoint- 
ments, and we do not expect you to be 
free from mistakes; but how could this 
have been a mistake, when the character 
of the man was so well and widely known 
and when the facts were forced upon 
your attention by the protests of repu- 
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table citizens? We cannot understand 
it. It seems wholly inconsistent with the 
Roosevelt of the past. How do you har- 
monize it? We cannot believe that you 
have consciously broken with the princi- 
ples for which you stood so long and to 
which you owe the love of your country- 
men and your exalted position. We can- 
not believe that you have deliberately 
stooped to placate bosses and machines 
for the sake of winning an election even 
to the presidency. Your right-minded- 
ness has shown itself so sturdy and inde- 
pendent, and your common-sense is so 
clear, that you must know that every time 
you turn down a boss or a machine you 
strengthen yourself far more than the op- 
position of the machine can weaken you 
with the people. But how in the name of 
honest government did it happen ? 


8. Why have you not used your great 
powers as President to lift the whole civil- 
service out of reach of the spoils idea? 
Years ago, when you were Civil-Service 
Commissioner, you fought political influ- 
ence in the civil-service with splendid 
energy and with all the power at your com- 
mand; but now that you have power 
many times greater, power with which 
you can extend and intensify the merit 
system immensely, and separate the civil- 
service from political “pull” almost en- 
tirely, as has been done already in Eng- 
land and some other countries,—if you 
had now the spirit you manifested of old, 
you could go far toward rooting out the 
spoils system forever from American poli- 
tics—but what have you done? Please 
tell us what you have done since you be- 
came President to abolish the power of 
machines and bosses and to put the whole 
civil-service out of reach of political influ- 
ences ? 


4. Why did you allow the Pension Bu- 
reau to issue, under the tissuey pretense of 
“interpreting the law,” an order amount- 
ing to an act of legislation, usurping 
the functions of Congress, breaking the 
fundamental law of the land in a most 
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vital spot, and setting a vicious precedent 
of encroachment of the executive upon the 
legislative field. If when Congress re- 
fuses or neglects to pass a bill for any given 
purpose, as in this case of old-age service- 
pensions, the executive can step in and ac- 
complish the said purpose by an order, we 
might as well proclaim this government to 
be an elective monarchy at once and be 
done with it. The thing done was not of 
large moment in itself—only five or ten 
millions involved—but the manner of do- 
ing it, the spirit and principle of it, are 
vital. The spirit of it is of a piece with 
Napoleonism, Ceesarism, Czarism, despot- 
ism,—a spirit fraught with incalculable 
danger to the republic. Is it not so? I 
believe you are an honest man and a cour- 
ageous man, a man of strong will and tre- 
mendous force of character. It is hardly 
conceivable that such an order could 
be issued without your sanction,—the 
Department would not dare do so, and if 
it did you could promptly repudiate its ac- 
tion. Is it possible that you do not recog- 
nize the real nature of the order; that it is 
a violation of the Constitution you took 
oath to support and enforce? If service- 
pensions were already provided for in the 
old law, why was Co asked to pass @ 
service-pension bill? If “interpretation” 
of existing law were all that was needful, 
why appeal to the legislative, and failing 
there, to the executive? Interpretation is 
a judicial function, is it not? What right 
has the executive to issue orders inter- 
preting laws so as to carry out executive 
wishes without either legislative or judi- 
cial sanction? The order provides that 
old age shall be deemed a disability within 
the meaning of the law of June 27, 1890. 
But that law provides pensions in case of 
disability resulting from military service 
during the Civil war. Is age a conse- 
quence of the war? Is this man sixty- 
two years old, or that one seventy years 
old to-day, because he served in the army ? 
Again, is it not wholly unwarrantable to 
assume, as is done in the order, that a 
person is half incapaciated at sixty-two, 
two-thirds disabled at sixty-five, five- 
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sixths at sixty-eight, and wholly disabled 
at seventy? The Secretary of the In- 
terior, who signed the order, is sixty-nine. 
What is the state of disability of an order 
signed by a man who is convicted on the 
face of the order of being nine-tenths dis- 
abled? The Pension Commissioner who 
will have to execute this order is sixty- 
three years old—less than half a man; so 
perhaps the order will be only half exe- 
cuted—half execution of an order, nine- 
tenths disabled, about one-twentieth of 
the real thing. The Speaker of the 
House is sixty-eight; the President of the 
Panama Canal Commission is sixty-nine; 
the President of the Senate is seventy- 
three—wholly disabled, as are also Sena- 
tor Hoar, Dr. Edward Everett Hale and 
numbers of other men who are still living 
pretty strenuous lives and earning large 
salaries. It may be said that age is not 
caused by war, but age-debility is. It is 
true that in some cases the exposures of 
military service shorten the period of vig- 
orous life, but generally those who come 
out with sound body and health (7. e¢., 
without some injury which would itself 
base a claim for a pension) are toughened 
and the period of their vigor lengthened 
instead of shortened. The great mass of 
veterans now living and not already pen- 
sioned belong to this class. Even so far 
as age-debility were a disability caused 
by war, it would still be clear that the 
pensions should go only to those affected 
by the said debility, not to those who 
have simply passed a given number of 
years and are still in vigorous health 
without any disability. 

Is it not clear that the wording of the 
order is executive fiction, and its sub- 
stance executive usurpation ? 


5. Why did you permit Mr. Madden, 
in the Post-Office, to make arbitrary rul- 
ings under circumstances calling forth vig- 
orous protests all over the country, and 
even subjecting postal officials to suspicion 
of collusion with a consanguineous attor- 
ney apparently able for a consideration 
to secure the reinstatement of a magazine 
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or other periodical that had been rejected 
by Mr. Madden upon grounds that many 
able men regard as supreme samples of 
the extent to which official idiocy may go? 


6. Why did you take favors from the 
railways—the enormous favor of a conti- 
nental trip, for instance? Do you not 
know that such favors are among the 
forms of quasi-bribery against which en- 
lightened public sentiment is everywhere 
beginning to make vigorous protest? We 
pass laws to prevent judges, legislators, 
etc., from accepting . There is on 
the Federal Statute-book a law intended 
to abolish “the pass-evil”—the insidious 
bribery of officials by free rides—and yet 
the President himself violates the spirit 
and perhaps the letter of the law by ac- 
cepting the most gigantic free ride on re- 
cord. The trip itself was an excellent 
thing, but it should have been paid for by 
national funds or by contributions from 
towns, cities and states through which the 
President would journey. If the national 
government would insist upon paying the 
railways no more for carrying the mails 
than they get for carrying express-matter, 
there would be funds enough in the treas- 
ury to pay for several western trips and to 
establish a postal-telegraph, parcels-post 
and postal savings-banks besides. But if 
a bill were introduced to cut down the rail- 
way-mail extortions, or otherwise regulate 
these all-powerful corporations that are 
probably more in need of vigorous regula- 
tion than any other business concerns in 
the country—what would be your attitude 
toward the measure? Could you possibly 
look at it in the same judicial spirit as if 
you had not received from the railways 
such vast favors and come into such close, 
gratitude-engendering relations with the 
great railway managers of the United 
States? And if you could be judicial un- 
der such circumstances, are you sure that 
succeeding presidents for whom you have 
set so large a precedent of railway “ pull” 
—are you sure they can be judicial under 
such bias? And all the little fellows, 
judges and legislators all over the country 
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—if the President may accept passes and 
favors from railways, may not they do like- 
wise? And if the people do not like to 
have their legislators accept passes, etc., 
because it diminishes confidence in their 
impartiality and single-hearted devotion 
to the interests of the people whose serv- 
ants they are, what must be the effect of 
similar conduct on the part of the Presi- 
dent on popular confidence in the impar- 
tiality of the National Executive ? 


7. Why do you withhold approval from 
the La Follette Republicans? They stand 
for thorough regulation of the railways in 
the public interest; for direct nominations 
by the people to defeat the bosses and 
machines; for income and inheritance 
taxes to aid the fairer diffusion of wealth; 
and for other excellent things. They rep- 
resent the high-water mark of Republican 
thought in this country. Yet you and the 
convention dominated by your influence 
repudiate them and stand in with the old 
fossil machine. How in the name of de- 
cency and progress, to say nothing of good 
politics, can a Roosevelt withhold appre- 
ciation from these gallant Wisconsin Re- 
publicans who are receiving the plaudits 
of good and thoughtful men of all parties 
throughout the country ? 


8. Look at the Colorado horror. Why 
did you not long ago use your influence to 
bring the contending parties to judicial 
methods? You forced arbitration in the 
coal case,—all praise to you for that; but 
why stop with one good deed of that sort ? 
Is Colorado too far away to engage your 
good offices? Must the trouble be in the 
east to make it worth while to secure arbi- 
tration? It was good to settle one strike 
after it had been allowed to ferment for 
months; better to have insisted on arbi- 
tration at the start; better yet to exert 
your influence toward the establishment of 
conditions and provisions that would lead 
to the substitution of arbitration for con- 
flict all along the line, and settle labor 
difficulties by judicial decision at the start, 
without any interruption of business or 
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industry. New Zealand has done this, 
and some other English colonies, and the 
Commonwealth of Australia is about to do 
the same. We cannot do it at once, but 
why not exert your influence definitely, 
strongly and steadily in that direction? 
Why not show as much enlightenment 
and progressive spirit as the statesmen of 
Australia ? 


9. What is the meaning of your trust 
procedure? The Department of Com- 
merce was given large powers to secure 
publicity, and an excellent man was put 
at its head, but what has been done? 
The chief victory for publicity—the deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court 
that the Coal-Trust must show its books 
—was due not to the government but to 
the initiative and push of the owner of a lot 
of “ yellow journals.” It is true that your 
administration got judgment five to four 
against the Northern Securities Company. 
But why did you select that comparatively 
innocent company and refuse to prosecute 
the Coal-Trust and other combinations 
that are widely believed to be wholly in- 
iquitous? And when the really wicked 
trusts got nervous, in view of the Securities 
decision, why did the Attorney-General 
give Wall street notice that the Adminis- 
tration did not intend to “run amuck” by 
the prosecution of other trusts? Perhaps 
the Attorney-General does not think the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law should be en- 
forced. It would be only natural if a 
famous attorney for the trusts, whose in- 
terests are largely bound up with them 
and whose mental attitude is the trust 
attitude,—it would be natural if such a 
man should not like to do anything that 
would displease the trusts, or at least those 
trusts in which he feels a friendly or any 
other sort of interest. But perhaps you 
also think the Sherman law unwise, aim- 
ed as it is against combinations per se 
instead of pronouncing penalties against 
the abuses of the power of union. That 
is a perfectly tenable—we think the only 
tenable—position; but if that is your view 
why do you enforce the law against a cor- 
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poration innocent of abuse, and refuse to 
enforce it against combines loaded with 
abuses the overwhelming evidences of 
which have been pressed upon you again 
and again? Here is the dilemma: If the 
law is right, it should be enforced all along 
the line. If the law is too broad, then it 
should be judiciously enforced where seri- 
ous abuses exist. You have done neither 
of these things. You have refused to en- 
force it all along the line, and such en- 
forcement as you have secured has been 
aimed, not at abuse, but at union for the 
coérdination and harmonization of rail- 
way services such as has occurred in many 
parts of the country, many unions sub- 
stantially similar being still untouched by 
your administration. Why is this? Are 
not justice, consistency and impartial ad- 
ministration of the law according to its 
reason and spirit parts of your Presiden- 
tial policy? If so, why have you allowed 
the Attorney-General to defeat this right- 
ful and necessary purpose ? 


10. Why do you not turn on the current 
and make the car of State climb the hill of 
Progress? You can accomplish splendid 
things for this country and for humanity 
if you will only head the car in the right 
direction and turn on the power with the 
lever that is in your hand. You have 
done much for good government and prog- 
ress in the past; and your Presidential 
record has its brilliant points also; the 
Department of Commerce, for example; 
the Coal Commission; the statement fa- 
vorable to Philippine independence; and 
the Panama Canal deal, which is an ad- 
mirable achievement in spite of a lightning 
rapidity of action in recognizing Panama’s 
independence, that, if we may judge by 
the rate of speed in other cases of rec- 
ognizing independence, was something 
quite different from what would probably 
have taken place if Panama’s independ- 
ence had not meant a decided personal 
gain for Uncle Sam, or if Colombia had 
been as big Uncle Sam or even as big as 
John Bull. International law feels a 
little worried over the precedent, but cir- 
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cumstances alter cases, and on the whole 
it looks as though Colombia got just what 
she deserved. 

But the point I wish to make is that, 
admitting the greatness of what your 
administration has accomplished, to the 
utmost of all possible claims, the fact re- 
mains that it is but the dust in the balance 
compared to what you might accomplish. 
You can lead the Republican party any- 
where you choose. You can make Pro- 
gress as much your debtor as did Wash- 
ington or Lincoln. You have an oppor- 
tunity to make a record second to none in 
history, if you have the will to grasp the 
meaning of the great movements of our 
age and the moral courage to lead the 
people. The great problem of the time is 
to establish industrial justice, to secure 
the fair distribution of wealth and indus- 
trial power, to prevent industrial inequal- 
ity from swallowing up political equality. 

You could not do the work with a stroke 
of your pen or of your sword, but you 
could set forces in operation that would 
rapidly achieve important results. You 
could follow Gladstone in urging. the 
establishment of postal savings-banks. 
You could carry out ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Wanamaker’s postal-telegraph policy. 
You could bring the United States Post- 
Office abreast of the post-offices of the rest 
of the civilized world by securing an effec- 
tive parcels-post. You could take steps 
toward the nationalization of the railroads 
and coal-mines and the conditions neces- 
sary to make public-ownership and opera- 
tion successful. You could throw your 
great influence to the cause of direct nom- 
inations and the initiative and referendum, 
the vital measures needed to protect repre- 
sentative government from corrupt and 
anti-public influences. You could organ- 
ize public employment-bureaux and a 
government loan-office, as New Zealand 
statesmen have done. Instead of giving 
a few soldiers old-age pensions by an ab- 
surd and unconstitutional order, you could 
urge the cause of old-age pensions for all 
needy veterans of industry on the plan 
now in operation in the leading British 
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colonies and advocated by millions of 
voters in Great Britain. You could advo- 
cate progressive taxation to place the main 
burdens of taxation on the rich, where 
they belong, and obtain funds for the pur- 
chase of railways and telegraphs, the pay- 
ment of old-age pensions, etc. You could 
do your best to put arbitration in place of 
strikes and lockouts. You could use the 
power of the government, as Australian 
States are doing, to spread the knowledge 
and practice of profit-sharing and co- 
operative industry, on which more than 
anything else perhaps the full solution of 
the industrial problem depends. You could 
develop legislation that would guide and 
press even the trusts into codperative forms. 

In other words, you could do much to 
lift the country to a higher plane of civili- 
zation. All these things are coming, if 
we may judge the future by the movement 
of the past and the laws of growth that 
have been revealed by it. The question 
is whether you will lead in this great de- 
velopment and hasten it, or whether you 
will be indifferent to the most important 
tendencies of the age in which you live, 
and delay them. Shall your name go 
down to posterity as one of the greatest 
statesmen of history, or as one who had 
done and said great things in his younger 
days, but who when he became President 
buried himself in routine and in plans to 
carry elections, ignoring the vital work he 
should have done,—work, too, that would 
carry elections far more surely than any 
party scheming? If you would come out 
into the open and stand in earnest, manly 
fashion, as you know so well how to stand, 
for the next great steps that ought to be 
taken in our political and industrial de- 
velopment, one or two vital moves at a 
time, rallying the people about you by the 
strength of a great cause added to your 
personal strength,—if you would do this 
you could carry not only the rank and file 
of the Republicans, but the great mass of 
the progressive Democrats and Populists, 
who cannot mix with the conservative 
Democracy any more than oil can mix 
with water. 
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11. In respect to international relations, 
could not the head of the greatest govern- 
ment on earth exert a vast influence to- 
ward the abolition of war, the establish- 
ment of arbitration as the settled policy 
of the civilized world, agreement for grad- 
ual disarmament, closer union of the peo- 
ples, organization of a parliament of na- 
tions, and an international navy to put a 
definite and powerful sanction behind the 
arbitration court? I know that the peace 
movement is making encouraging prog- 
ress, but much greater progress could be 
made if those in high positions would 
earnestly exert themselves. You have 
great power and influence, not only at 
home, but abroad. As a vigorous, force- 
ful President of the United States you are 
respected and admired by the rulers of the 
world. With you more than with any 
other man, except perhaps the Emperor 
of Germany, rests the power and respon- 
sibility of winning the world for peace. I 
know that in spite of your propensity for 
killing things, you have used your influ- 
ence since you became President in favor 
of arbitration and peace. But could you 
not do far more than you have done? 
Could you not bring about a series of in- 
ternational conferences to consider these 
great questions? Keep the discussiou 
hot until the work is done. Could you 
not get Congress to take as vigorous action 
for peace as it does for war? If govern- 
ments that spend millions every year in 
preparation for battle would appropriate 
half as much to send out literature and 
speakers to bring vividly to the minds of 
the people the cost and horrors of war and 
all the facts that make for peace, and put 
the science and philosophy of peace in 
strong light in the common schools, it 
would not be many years before a policy 
of disarmament would be agreed upon, 
and the barbarous method of settling dis- 
putes by battle would be abolished. 

Neither for this nor for any of the other 
purposes I have mentioned is it necessary 
for you to expend any large amount of 
personal labor. A few words from you 
will set men and machinery and influences 
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at work that will accomplish wonders. I 
understand that you have sometimes gone 
so far in enforcing your ideas as to give 
Congress notice that you would hold up 
their measures till they acted on mat- 
ters you deemed important. That shows 
what pressure you are willing to use when 
you are interested. It can rarely be neces- 
sary to go so far as that. The executive 
power of the greatest of nations is in your 
hands. The best ability is at your com- 
mand. Multitudes are eager to follow 
your lead. The people are with you in 
any reasonably progressive move, and the 
more progressive it is within the limits of 
common-sense, the more completely they 
will be with you. If your powerful inter- 
est is directed in due measure to the pur- 
poses most worthy your attention, grand 
progress will follow. Will you use the 
vast powers at your disposal for the solu- 
tion of the greatest problems of the 
age? Few men have ever had so splen- 
did an opportunity; and as ex-Governor 
Black said at Chicago: “There is no 
regret so keen, in man or country, as 
that which follows an opportunity un- 
embraced.” 


THE OPERATION 


OF THE INITIATIVE 
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12. In spite of many things in your rec- 
ord that I am unable to explain; in spite 
of omissions and commissions that seem 
directly opposite to what I should expect 
from ‘Theodore Roosevelt, I still believe 
that your conscious purpose is right, that 
you intend to do the just thing, the thing 
that is best for the country. I believe also 
that you are by far the most forceful Presi- 
dent we have had within my memory, 
which goes back to the Civil war. And it 
is because I believe in your high purpose 
and your power that I appeal to you. If, 
as seems very likely, you are President for 
four years (or perhaps eight years) more, 
will you fill those years with routine and 
patronage and party politics and election 
plans, or will you make them the most 
brilliant period of progress in American 
history ? 


Think it over. Is the Presidency going 
to hold you down, swallow you, mould 
you; or are you going to use the Presi- 
dency for the accomplishment of great 
deeds ? 

Respectfully yours, 
Boston, Mass. FRANK Parsons. 


AND 
OREGON. 


By W. S. U’Ren. 


N JUNE, 1902, the people of Oregon 
by more than a two-thirds majority- 
vote adopted an amendment to the State 
Constitution providing for the Initiative 
and Referendum. The first noticeable 
effect was a large decrease in the number 
of paid lobbyists at the next session of the 
Legislative Assembly in January, 1903, 
and the comparative number of charges 
that the action of members on any bill had 
been influenced by money. The legisla- 
ture made mistakes but no one charged it 
with being corrupt. It was generally con- 


ceded that the absence of corrupting influ- 
ences was largely due to fear that the 
Referendum would be demanded on any 
legislation obtained by such methods. 
Within ninety days after the close of the 
session an effort was made to obtain the 
necessary petitions against four acts of the 
legislature, one appropriating five hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the Lewis and 
Clark Fair; another imposing a license- 
tax on corporations, which is now produc- 
ing a revenue of about one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year; another against an 
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act appropriating one hundred and sixty- 
five thousand dollars for a state portage- 
railway on the Columbia river at the Celilo 
Falls, and another on a bill removing a 
tax-exemption of three hundred dollars for 
household goods. They all failed to get 
the necessary five per cent. of the voters. 
It was currently reported and believed 
that the railroad influence was behind the 
petition against the portage-railway, and 
that its promoters had the required num- 
ber of signers, but did not file their petition 
because the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce declared by resolution that if such 
a Referendum petition was filed, that 
body would propose a maximum freight- 
rate law by Initiative petition. 

The validity of the Initiative and Refer- 
endum amendment was questioned in 
some quarters because it was alleged that 
the provisions of the State Constitution 
for proposing amendments had not been 
strictly complied with, and also on the 
ground that it was in conflict with the 
Constitution of the United States. These 
questions were decided by our Supreme 
Court in favor of the amendment in the 
case of Kadderly vs. City of Portland, in 
a most exhaustive opinion* reversing the 
decision of the Circuit Court.t 

The Court held that the requirements of 
the State Constitution in proposing the 
amendment had been fully complied with 
in every particular, and as this portion of 
the opinion deals only with special provi- 
sions of the Oregon Constitution it is per- 
haps not of general interest outside of 
Oregon. 

But that part of the opinion dealing 
with the objection that the Initiative and 
Referendum is contrary to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is of absorbing 
interest to every citizen of the Union. No 

*74 Pacific Reporter, p. 710. 

t This case was ably presented and argued by 


the attorneys appearing for the interested 
ties, and, in ad Iion te to their arguments, . 
John H. Mitchell, J. B. Waldo, J. C. Moreland, 


J. N. Teal, Geo. E: Chamberlain, ©. E. 8. Wood, 
Tilmon Ford, George C. Brownell and the writer, 
by leave of the Court, filed briefs and ments 
of seventy-three pages in favor of the validity 
of the amendment. 
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more important and far-reaching deci- 
sion has been rendered by any court 
in our country, nor any that more ably 
represents and sustains the American 
ideals of government. On this point the 
Court says: 


“Nor do we think the amendment void 
because in conflict with section 4, article 
4, of the Constitution of the United States, 
guaranteeing to every state a republican 
form of government. The purpose of this 
provision of the Constitution is to protect 
the people of the several states against 
aristocratic and monarchical invasions, 
and against insurrections and domestic 
violence, and to prevent them from abol- 
ishing a republican form of government. 
Cooley, Const. Lim. (7th Ed.), 45; 2 
Story, Const. (5th Ed.), Sec. 1815. But 
it does not forbid them from amending or 
changing their Constitution in any way 
they may see fit, so long as none of these 
results is accomplished. No particular 
style of government is designated in the 
Constitution as republican, nor is its exact 
form in any way prescribed. A republi- 
can form of government is a government 
administered by representatives chosen or 
appointed by the people or by their au 
thority. Mr. Madison says it is ‘a gov- 
ernment which derives all its powers di- 
rectly or indirectly from the great body of 
the people, and is administered by persons 
holding their offices during pleasure, for a 
limited period, or during good behavior.’ 
The Federalist, 302. And in discussing 
the section of the Constitution of the 
United States now under consideration, he 
says: ‘But the authority extends no fur- 
ther than to a guaranty of a republican 
form of government, which supposes a 
preéxisting government of the form which 
is to be guaranteed. As long, therefore, 
as the existing republican forms are con- 
tinued by the states, they are guaranteed 
by the Federal Constitution. Whenever 
the states may choose to substitute other 
republican forms, they have a right to do 
so, and to claim the Federal guaranty for 
the latter. The only restriction imposed 
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on them is that they shall not exchange 
republican for anti-republican constitu- 
tutions.’ Jd., 324. Now, the Initiative 
and Referendum amendment does not 
abolish or destroy the republican form of 
government. The representative charac- 
ter of the government still remains. The 
people have simply reserved to them- 
selves a larger share of legislative power, 
but they have not overthrown the repub- 
lican form of the government, or substi- 
tuted another in its place. The govern- 
ment is still divided into the legislative, 
executive, and judicial departments, the 
duties of which are discharged by repre- 
sentatives selected by the people. Under 
this amendment it is true, the people may 
exercise a legislative power, and may, in 
effect, veto or defeat bills passed and ap- 
proved by the Legislature and the Gov- 
ernor; but the legislative and executive de- 
partments are not destroyed, nor are their 
powers or authority materially curtailed. 
Laws proposed and enacted by the people 
under the initiative clause of the amend- 
ment are subject to the same constitutional 
limitations as other statutes, and may be 
amended or repealed by the Legislature at 
will. The veto-power of the Governor is 
not abridged in any way, except as to such 
laws as the Legislature may refer to the 
people. The provision of the amendment 
that ‘the veto-power of the Governor shall 
not extend to measures referred to the 
people,’ must necessarily be confined to 
the measures which the Legislature may 
refer, and cannot apply to acts upon 
which the referendum may be invoked by 
petition. The Governor is required, un- 
der the Constitution, to exercise his veto- 
power, if at all, within five days after the 
act shall have been presented to him, un- 
less the general adjournment of the Legis- 
lature shall prevent its return within that 
time, in which case he shall exercise his 
right within five days after the adjourn- 
ment. He must necessarily act, there- 
fore, before the time expires within which 
a referendum by petition on any act of the 
Legislature may be invoked, and before 
it can be known whether it will be invoked 


or not. Unless, therefore, he has a right 
to veto any act submitted to him, except 
such as the Legislature may specially refer 
to the people, one of the safeguards 
against hasty or ill-advised legislation 
which is everywhere regarded as essential 
is removed—a result manifestly not con- 
templated by the amendment.” 


The decision was rendered on Decem- 
ber 21,1903. In June, 1903, an effort was 
made to organize a League to propose a 
Direct Primary Nominations Law by Ini- 
tiative petition, but this was stopped by 
the adverse decision of the Circuit Court. 
It was revived immediately when the Su- 
preme Court sustained the validity of the 
amendment. The bill was completed and 
8,500 signers obtained on the Initiative 
petition, which was about 1,500 more 
than the law required, and the petition 
and bill were duly filed with the Secretary 
of State on the fourth day of February, 
1904. The bill was carefully prepared by 
many of our prominent lawyers, and is 
supported by an organization of nearly 
two hundred of the representative men of 
the State, comprising such names as Sen- 
ator John H. Mitchell, Governor George 
E. Chamberlain, and Ex-Governor T. T. 
Geer; H. W. Scott, editor of the daily Ore- 
gonian, and C. S. Jackson, editor of the 
daily Journal, respectively the leading Re- 
publican and Democratic papers of the 
State; A. L. Mills, president of the First 
National Bank of Portland, and W. M. 
Ladd, of the private banking-house of 
Ladd & Tilton, these being the greatest 
financial institutions in Oregon; Circuit 
Judges R. P. Boise, Thomas A. McBride 
and Alfred F. Sears. Jr.; C. H. Gram, 
president and general organizer for Ore- 
gon of the American State Federation of 
Labor; Hon. George M. Orton, one of the 
leaders of organized labor in this State; 
W. M. Hilleary and Jacob Voorheis, 
Past-Masters of the State Grange; and 
other farmers, merchants, lawyers, doc- 
tors, laborers and business men of high 
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tion because it is a more direct and certain 
method of obtaining the law than to wait 
for the legislative assembly, in which the 
party bosses have heretofore defeated all 
attempts to secure such a law. There is 
every prospect now that it will be adopted 
by a large majority. The vote of the 
people is final, and it does not require any 


further action by the lgislative assembly 
or any other power. 
The temperance people are also pre- 


senting by Initiative petition a Local-op- 
tion Saloon-law, based on the Texas 
Local-option Law. The liquor men are 
making a very bitter fight on this measure, 
but the indications are that the bill will be 
adopted by the people. 

So far as I can learn the Initiative and 
Referendum is more popular with all 
classes in Oregon than it was two years 
ago. Capitalists and business men re- 
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gard it as ample insurance against any 
revolutionary laws, socialistic or other- 
wise, which might be enacted by any polit- 
ical party that may obtain power, as well as 
affording a complete protection against 
any hasty, ill-advised or corrupt action of 
the legislative assembly. On the other 
hand it is now demonstrated that the In- 
itiative gives the people power to propose 
and adopt or reject any reform laws that 
the party bosses do not want or that poli- 
ticians would fear to make in the legisla- 
tive assembly, as well as furnishing a safe 
and practical method for reformers and 
agitators to get a decision directly from 
the people on their demands in the con- 
crete form of a proposed law. 

The Initiative and Referendum is in the 
Oregon Constitution to stay. 

W. S. U’Ren. 
Oregon City, Ore. 


IN THE PRESENT WAR. 


By Proressor Epwin Maxey, M.Drr., LL.D. 
Of the Law Department in the University of West Virginia. 


UR ATTITUDE toward the con- 
tending parties to the war now be- 
ing waged in the Far East has occasioned 
real or feigned surprise in Russia, and is a 
matter of more or less wonderment to 
many of our own citizens. While legally 
speaking we occupy a position of strict 
neutrality toward both, the fact is well 
known, both inside and outside our own 
country, that public sentiment is far more 
favorable toward Japan than toward Rus- 
sia. In view of the traditional friendship 
existing between the United States and 
Russia it is fitting that we study the situa- 
tion carefully in order to determine wheth- 
er the present attitude of our people is con- 
sistent and well-founded, or is an uncon- 
scious and unwarranted outburst of mere 
sentimentality. 
At the beginning of the war this attitude 


might have been explained upon the 
ground of a not unnatural sympathy for 
the weaker of the two contestants. In 
other words, the sympathy accorded to 
Japan might then have been accounted for 
as being that which is usually accorded to 
the “under dog.” But though it has now 
become evident that Japan is not the “ un- 
der dog” the sympathy has not changed. 
We still rejoice in the repeated successes 
of the Japanese. Hence if our present 
feeling which is unquestionably more 
favorable toward Japan than toward 
Russia is to be accounted for at all it 
must be accounted for upon some other 
basis. 

There is a sentimental basis in the fact 
that modern Japan is a creature of our 


own making. We opened Japan to the 
civilization of the world. Our treaty with 
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her, negotiated by Townsend Harris, has 
been the one upon which her treaties with 
other powers have been modeled. We 
led the fight for the abolition of consular 
jurisdiction in Japan and succeeded in 
gaining for her full recognition as a mem- 
ber of the family of nations. Such was 
the opposition of other nations to this, that 
our victory was delayed until 1901. Our 
institutions have furnished an education 
to thousands of her brightest youths. To 
such an extent have our ways of thinking 
and acting taken root in the Japanese 
mind that they are known as the “ Yankees 
of the Far East.” It is therefore but nat- 
ural that we should take a sentimental 
pride in our own handiwork. 

But there is not wanting a more sub- 
stantial basis upon which to rest our pre- 
sent desire to see the Japanese triumph 
over their adversary. In all ages men 
have been influenced in their thinking and 
in their conduct by a regard for their own 
interests. What is true of the individual 
is true of the nation. Hence in an age 
which may properly be called commercial, 
interests are no mean factor in determin- 
ing friendship. Upon which side there- 
fore are our own interests in the present 
struggle? The answer to this question 
will throw no small amount of light upon 
our present attitude. The question of our 
trade with the countries lying upon the 
farther shore of the Pacific is one which 
the United States cannot well afford to 
overlook. Neither is the attitude of Rus- 
sia toward the development of this trade 
unknown to us. Her persistent opposi- 
tion to our treaty with China for the open- 
ing of additional ports to American trade 
was a sufficient indication as to her real 
position in the matter. While Russia has 
thus far yielded to the masterly diplomacy 
of John Hay in behalf of the “ open door” 
policy in Manchuria, no one who has 
studied the situation believes for a mo- 
ment that in the event of Russia’s triumph 
in the present war she would any longer 
adhere to that policy. If her adherence 
to the “open-door” policy were upon the 
ground of principle rather than upon the 


ground of supposed necessity her opposi- 
tion to the American treaty with China for 


the opening of Antung and Mukden is in- 
explicable. In reaching a _ conclusion 
upon this point we should remember that 
nowhere else in her acquisitions by con- 
quest has Russia inaugurated any other 
policy than that of the “closed door,” 
and should the arbitrament of the sword 
leave her in possession of Manchuria 
it is reasonable to suppose that this new 
possession would be no exception to the 
rule. 

Japan, upon the other hand, occupies a 
different position. Like England, her in- 
terests impel her to adhere to the “ open- 
door” policy. Nature has withheld from 
her the possibility of becoming a great pro- 
ducer of raw material. She must become 
the work-shop and the carrier in order to 
hold her position among first-class powers. 
It must also be borne in mind that Japan 
could not abandon this policy without 
alienating her best friends—England and 
the United States. Such a step she could 
in no wise afford to take. Her home in- 
terest and foreign affairs combine there- 
fore to place Japan among the countries 
which must and will adhere to the policy 
of the “ open door.” 

Not only would the triumph of Russia 
endanger our trade in Manchuria, which 
at its present rate of growth, will soon 
be worth $100,000,000, but it would 
threaten our commercial development in 
Corea and, what is more, all northern 
China. For it is reasonably certain that a 
victorious Russia would not stop with the 
absorption of Manchuria but would, unless 
prevented by force, extend her dominion 
over a large portion of China. If the ex- 
penditures by her upon the Eastern Chi- 
nese railway gave her claim to Manchuria, 
as she asserts that it does, how much less 
than the whole of China would be neces- 
sary to compensate her for her outlay dur- 
ing the present war? With such a threat 
hanging over one of the most promis- 
ing fields for the development of our 
trade it is not unnatural that the Rus- 
sian blandishments concerning traditional 
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friendship should lose some of their hyp- 
notic force. 

Yet there are even stronger factors than 
sentimentality and commercial interest 
which determine our attitude toward the 
contestants in the present strife. There 
is a clear conception of what each of them 
stands for. In this war, Russia stands for 
reaction and Japan for progress. By re- 
action we mean a reversion to a stage in 
political evolution where absolutism over- 
rides the rights of the individual; where 
freedom of speech and of the press are sac- 
rificed to the whims of a bureaucracy; 
where the State, in its paternalism, inter- 
feres even with the cry of the soul for its 
God; where diplomacy means deception 
rather than straightforward, manly deal- 
ing of State with State; where the weak, 
whether individual or State, have no rights 
which the strong need respect. All this 
is the antithesis of progress. For prog- 
ress means the growth of the individual 
along with the growth of the State; a 
more liberal idea of their relation to 
each other; freedom for the enlargement 
of mind and soul, that is constitutional 
liberty; a minimizing of brute force; 
a higher code of ethics as between State 
and State. 

To convince one that political and ethi- 
cal ideals appeal most forcibly to the 
American people, we have but to glance at 
American history. We fought the Revo- 
lutionary war in support of an ideal. 
And later, four long years of civil strife 
and carnage attest the attachment of the 
American people to ideals. Of this fact 
Count Cassini seems to have lost sight en- 
tirely; for in his article in the May num- 
ber of the North American Review he pro- 


ceeds upon the assumption that commer- 
cial advantage, and that alone, appeals to 
Americans. His article is an excellent 
example of an exceedingly lame defence 
of a weak cause. 

The requisition of such bogie-men as the 
“yellow peril” for service can deceive no 
one who stops to reflect soberly upon the sit- 
uation. The organization and control of 
the millions of Chinese by Russia is far more 
dangerous to the rest of the world than 
would be their control by the Japanese, for 
in case of any real danger from such a 
combination the geographical position of 
Russia would render her isolation from 
China far more difficult than would be 
the isolation of the Japanese. A resort 
to bogie-men is usually evidence of a 
weak case. . 

While we all sympathize with Russia in 
her desire for an outlet upon the unfro- 
zen seas, we cannot sympathize with or 
approve of her underhanded, stealthy, de- 
ceitful, bullying method resorted to in 
attaining the end. Had she proceeded 
in a straightforward, candid manner to 
negotiate with China for the outlet which 
all admit that she needs, and given evi- 
dence of having no ulterior designs upon 
China or Corea, no one would have ob- 
jected to her securing it in the regular way, 
i. e., by paying for it. But her mode of 
procedure has been such that almost any 
careful observer could see that she was 
plotting against the safety of both China 
and Japan. For such conduct the Ameri- 
can people have and should have no sym- 
pathy. It is therefore not difficult to ac- 
count for our present attitude. 

Epwin Maxey. 

Morgantown, W. Va. 











THE PROGRESS OF THE NEGRO: A STUDY 
IN THE LAST CENSUS. 


By Grorce W. Forsss. 


N SPITE of the encouragement for 
despondents which the good Dean 
Swift would give us in “A Tale of a Tub,” 
by his sage advice that, however dense the 
crowd, “over their heads there is room 
enough” for one wishing to speak, and 
which great Shakespeare himself holds 
out to us in his cheerful assurance as to the 
sphere-born melody of the planets—that 


“Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear 
it,”"— 
it is to be feared that the host of speakers 
already on the rostrum and in print on the 
race-question, and the great tendency 
toward acrimony in discussing it, have 
brought public temperament to the point 
of denying a further hearing to all efforts 
on the subject. Probably what a bewild- 
ered public most wants on this question at 
present is time, amid so many conflicting 
currents of thought, to take its bearings. 
And yet as no subject which pertains to 
the advancement of man, however disa- 
greeable in phases it may be to contem- 
plate, can be wholly lacking in vital inter- 
est to society, it is the duty of the observer 
of noiseless social forces at work for our 
national betterment to bid them come 
forth and assume their proper perspective 
in the gallery of permanencies which the 
nation has set apart for the elemental 
sources of its well-being. We catch re- 
newed inspiration from new points of view 
on old subjects, and society from new evi- 
dence feels justified as to her measures for 
the upliftment of her children. The prog- 
ress of the American negro, therefore, as 
evidenced by a study of the Twelfth Cen- 
sus, in adjusting himself to new social con- 
ditions by virtue of his free civic status, 
forms one of the most remarkable chap- 
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ters in the history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. His achievements are without a 
parallel in the annals of this or of any 
other country. Like some vast, enchanted 
scene in the Arabian Nights, his whole 
transformation from abject slavery to pro- 
gressive citizenship has been brought 
about before our eyes as with a mighty 
wave of some Aladdin’s Lamp. 

When, in 1863, President Lincoln de- 
clared his Emancipation Proclamation in 
force, it burst the bands from four million 
legal human things, without education, 
without homes, and without even a coun- 
try. Their very marriage-ties had first to 
be legalized by special enactment! To- 
day those four million human things num- 
ber more than ten million free American 
citizens, with more than fifty-five per cent. 
of their number grounded in the rudi- 
ments of education, owning and operating 
three-quarters of a million farms and 
homes, which are valued at as many bil- 
lion dollars, and with callings covering the 
whole of the three hundred and two occu- 
pations engaged in by Americans. 

From the Twelfth Census we gather 
that for the entire seventy-six and more 
million American citizens, there were on 
June 1, 1900, 18,178,715 homes, or a little 
more than one home to every five people. 
This ratio is about the same for every class 
of our people throughout the several kinds 
of homes. ‘These homes are further divi- 
vided into private and public residences, 
the latter referring to homes in hotels, 
boarding-houses, and the like, while the 
former embrace private dwellings, tene- 
ments or suites occupied by a single fam- 
ily. But it is the purpose of this paper to 
investigate into the condition of the pro- 
prietorship of American private homes 
alone, of which there were on June 1, 
1900, 15,963,935 in all. Now according 
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to the census, 14,063,791 of this number 
were occupied by the white race, who 
owned 6,788,069, or 49.7 per cent. of 
them, and hired 6,871,057, or 50.3 per 
cent. The negro people occupied in all 
1,832,728, of which number 372,414, or 
21.8 per cent. were owned, and 1,335,276, 
or 78.2 per cent., were hired. The fig- 
ures in the census of 1890 (which was the 
first to make this kind of investigation) 
give the number of private-owned and 
rented homes as to races as follows: To- 
tal white, 11,255,169, of which 5,793,660, 
or 51.5 per cent., were owned and 5,461,- 
509, or 48.5 per cent., were hired; while 
the total negro homes at the same time 
were 1,410,769,—264,288, or 18.7 per 
cent., owned, and 1,146,481, or 81.3 per 
cent., hired. 

From these general figures of the last 
two censuses it would appear that while 
there was a large increase in number of 
both kinds of homes for each race between 
the two census-takings, the whites lost 1.8 
per cent. in general home-proprietorship 
and increased 1.5 per cent. in tenantry, as 
against the negro’s gain of 3.1 per cent. in 
proprietorship and his decrease by 3.1 per 
cent. in tenantry. 

If, again, we consider homes under the 
two separate classes of “farm homes” 
and “other homes” (such as city and 
town residences), into which the census 
divides them, we shall find the figures for 
actual ownership in each class for both 
races no less interesting. Taking the 
“farm homes” first, we have for the white 
race, in 1900, 4,905,853, or 70.3 per cent., 
as against 4,212,293, or 71.7 per cent., in 
1890, a loss of 1.4 per cent.; while for the 
negro the “farm homes” for the same 
period advanced from 549,632, or 22 per 
cent. in 1890, to 757,427, or 25.3 per cent., 
a gain of 3.3 per cent. in “farm homes.” 
Nor is there any marked change as be- 
tween the races in the acquisiton of 
“other homes.” In 1900 there were for 
the white race 9,159,938, or 38.3 per cent., 
of “ other homes” as against 7,042,878, or 
39.4 per cent., in 1890, again a loss of 
1.1 per cent. in acquisition; while for the 


negro race the total number increased 
from 861,137, or 16.7 per cent. in 1890, 
to 1,075,296, or 19 per cent. in 1900, a 
gain of 2.3 per cent. in ownership. 

Now both classes of these homes for 
each race, considered with respect to being 
free or encumbered by debt or mortgage, 
may prove no less instructive. Thus, of 
the 6,788,069 homes owned by the white 
race in 1900, 4,432,904, or 68 per cent., 
were free of debt, as against 2,089,452, or 
$2 per cent., encumbered; while in the 
previous census (1890) of the 5,793,660 
then owned, 4,126,653, or 71.2 per cent., 
were free, and 1,667,007, or 28.8 per cent., 
encumbered. These figures show that in 
the ten years the white race lost 3.8 per 
cent. in absolute ownership, and increased 
8.2 per cent. in mortgaged or encumbered 
home-owning. Of the total negro homes 
owned in 1900 (in all $72,414), there were 
255,156, or 74.2 per cent., owned free, and 
88,864, or 25.8 per cent., encumbered; 
while of the 264,288 owned in 1890, 
234,747, or 88.8 per cent., were free, and 
29,541, or 11.2 percent., encumbered. In 
comparison with the former (Eleventh) 
census, therefore, the negro appears to 
have lost 14.6 per cent. in free ownership, 
and increased by the same amount 
his encumbered holding; while the white 
race lost only 3.8 per cent. as against 
an increase of 3.2 per cent. of encum- 
brance. 

Thus it will be seen that it is only in the 
question of free as against encumbered 
ownership of homes that the negro has not 
gained rather than lost ground when com- 
pared with the white race in the acquisi- 
tion of homes; and even in this his appar- 
ent loss is due, according to the census, 
more to the increased confidence of the 
public in his reliability to discharge obliga- 
tions, and his increased readiness to take 
advantage of such confidence, than to any 
actual falling off in efforts to own unen- 
cumbered homes. On this question the 
last Census (Vol. V., page 105), says: 


“For all geographic division, the fig- 
ures show that the negro is becoming a 
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farm-owner along conservative lines. The 
per cent. of farms of part owners, how- 
ever, is markedly higher than for owners, 
as shown in Table C 14. The negroes 
buy small farm homes for which they 
can pay, and then rent additional land. 
This method gives them greater assurance 
of keeping what they first acquire than 
any other that could be adopted, and 
argues well for the future acquisition of 
farm lands by that race.” 


The question of the conjugal or marriage 
state of both races was thoroughly con- 
sidered for the first time in the last two 
censuses; and if we confine our examina- 
tion into the condition of those of adult 
age (above twenty years) only, (since we 
are assured by the Twelfth census that as 
regards the negro “the increased propor- 
tion of single is due to the relatively greater 
number of children among the negro ele- 
ment”) the result will be more expressive 
of the real conjugal status of the people. 
According to an article by Mr. Carroll D. 
Wright in The Forum for June, 1904: “ Of 
the adult part of the whole sixty-two 
and two-thirds million population of the 
United States as disclosed in the Eleventh 
Census in 1890, the following figures 
show the conjugal condition in every one 


hundred: 


| NUMBER IN EACH 





100 PERSONS. 
GENERAL NATIVITY AND COLOR. - 
| Single. Mar oak 
Aggregate, . | 96; 6 | 9 
Native whites, native parents, 24 67 9 
Native whites, foreign “ 42 54 4 
Foreign whites, ... . | 23 | 67 | 10 
Negroes, ......- | 21 | 67 | 12° 


Now these figures show that while there 
were more widows in every hundred adults 
of negro descent, there were quite as many 
marriages, and far less single than in any 
other class of our population. 

Let us turn now to the grown people of 
the census of 1900. Of the adult people 
of the whole country in 1900 this was the 
condition: 





| Nompzr my Eacr 
| 100 PERSONS. 
GENERA: NATIVITY AND Cotor. || 


Mar. | Wid. 
Single ried. jones. 








Total whites above 20 years, | 25.80 | 64.60 | "8.75 
Native whites,native parents, | 24.03 | 66. 13) 8.94 
Native whites,foreign “ 37.80 | 44. 20 | 5.03 
Foreign whites, 20.00 | 67. 50 | 10.10 
People of negro descent, 21.88 | | 64. 10 | 12.90 











Thus, whether we take the white popu- 
lation as a whole or in separate classes, no 
great marital change as between it and the 
negro has taken place. There has been a 
slight falling off in marriage of every class 
excepting the foreign whites, the greatest 
being among the native whites of foreign 
parentage, with a loss of ten per cent.; 
while the negre follows with a loss of less 
less than three per cent., due mostly to the 
large number of marriages before twenty 
years, which age is below our starting 
point here. The percentage of widows 
among people of negro descent continues, 
as in the census of 1890, to lead, with the 
number of twelve in a hundred, while the 
foreign whites are in the second place, 
with ten in a hundred. Now too much 
emphasis cannot be laid on this oneness of 
the negro’s marital status with that of the 
other classes in American citizenship; for 
it is to lives lived in accordance with the 
best standards of family relations that we 
must look for the attainment of high ideals 
in the negro’s social status. And yet, as 
has been abundantly shown, even here in 
New England, by the revelations of social 
defects in cities, brought out during the 
Haverhill mill-strike in 1895,* and by those 
in the Rev. Henry Hutchins’ report on 
decadent rural Connecticut} last year, 
neither birth, nor education, nor wealth, 
nor all combined, is always to be taken as 
a reliable warrant for social perfection. 

As American slavery in 1619 and Rus- 
sian serfdom in 1648 (the same institution 
under different names) were both estab- 
lished and both abolished in the same cen- 
turies, it may be well in this connection to 


* See article in the Boston Herald of January 
19, 1895. 


t See Rev. Henry Hutchins’ Report to the Bible 
Society of Connecticut, 1903. 
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compare the present conditions of the two 
classes liberated. It is a remarkable fact 
that though identical social revolutions of 
the greatest possible nature were taking 
place in America and Russia, all but at 
the same time, little or no mention was 
then made by our statesmen of what was 
going on in Russia during the sixties. 
Not even in Sumner’s works—the great 
sea of universal knowledge—will one find 
more than a passing reference to it,— 
“Anthea si qua jactatum vento videt.” 
And yet far back in the previous century 
Radischev’s Journey from St. Petersburg 
to Moscow, even in 1790, was such a severe 
arraignment of Russian serfage that it 
would have ranked him with Garrison in 
this country half a century later, and did 
win for the author a long exile in Siberia. 
Gogol, one of Russia’s greatest writers, 
had also in his Dead Souls, in 1842, wittily 
exposed the inhumanity of serfdom, in 
which, ten years before the appearence of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin in America, good pro- 
totypes of the rollicking Topsy and the 
heartless Legree might well be found in 
Nozdreff and the rakish Tchitchoff; while 
the inimitable Turgenev’s* Annals of a 
Sportsman (pictures of serf-life) and letter 
on the spirit of Gogol, had added the final 
touch in schooling the Russian mind to 
the enormity of serfage. Through the in- 
fluence of such teachers, themselves stu- 
dents of Diderot and the other encyclo- 
pedists on slavery and kindred subjects, 
Russia on the third of March, 1861, twent- 
two months before Lincoln’s Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation in America, liberated 
without a blow the forty-six million serf- 
slaves in her dominion. And not only did 
she liberate them, but she made them, 
along with their former masters, full- 
fledged voting members of the Mir and the 
Zemstvo, the communal and the provincial 
assemblies respectively, with the power no 
less to be than to choose officials. 

But Russia went even farther than 
merely endowing her serf with the full 
citizenship of the empire; she enabled him 


* See recent translations of the last two authors 
by Miss Isabelle Hapgood. 
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“to acquire by purchase the land which, 
till then, he had cultivated only for an- 
other. In order to facilitate the purchase 
of the land which could be made either by 
the whole commune or by the individual 
householders, the Government made ad- 
vances to the peasants (of amounts equal 
to four-fifths of the capitalized purchase- 
price) under an arrangement which per- 
mitted them by means of three years’ rent 
paid down, and then by a six per cent. pay- 
ment covering the interest, to extinguish 
their debt in forty-nine (49) years.”* 
Thus the amount of money which the 
Russian government, already staggering 
under defeat and a heavy debt of seven 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars in- 
curred during the then recent Crimean 
war, made itself responsible for, in this new 
adjustment of 1861 in its citizenship, is esti- 
mated at more than seven hundred million 
dollars in the money of that day, and it 
would mean twice that sum inourown time. 
Thus while autocratic Russia indemni- 
fied her proprietors and enabled by loan her 
millions of serfs to buy their own homes, 
liberal, democratic America, the land of 
fair-play, grudgingly turned her four mill- 
ion slaves adrift without a cent for im- 
provement. Not even the cry of “forty 
acres and a mule” for each freedman 
reached a more durable basis than a cam- 
paign shibboleth at the time; and about 
the matter not one colored man in a hun- 
dred knows now any more than that: 


“Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 
There was—and then no more of Thee and 
Me.” 


But America not only failed to give the 
ex-slave assistance in obtaining a home, as 
did Russia her ex-serfs; she made no pro- 
vision for his rudimentary education. 
Even in after years, when such a need had 
been fully shown, Congress in session after 
session voted down the Blair Education 
Bill, and thereby forced the freedman 
more or less into the domain of charity for 
schooling, where the constant plight of a 


* Wallace’s Russia, and Noble’s Russia and 
Her People. 
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beggar, coupled with his difference in race 
and color, encourages all too readily the 
latent belief in the hopeless inferiority, and 
therefore justification for the different civil 
and political treatment, of the negro. 
Even the British government in liberating 
the slaves of the West Indies a generation 
before showed a kindlier spirit than Amer- 
ica; for that country forbade the turning 
loose of the aged and the infirm without 
some provision in old age, and, by her re- 
cent gigantic loans for settling the Irish 
and South African questions, England 
shows that she has adopted the Russian 
and not the American method as the right 
way to solve such difficulties. 

If, however, the negro was denied prop- 
er educational assistance by the general 
government on the one hand, he on the 
other fell joint-heir to the most unexam- 
pled school-legacy in the country’s philan- 
thropy that the world has yet seen. Sen- 
sible of the nation’s inability or dereliction 
in this regard, the philanthropic North be- 
gan early in the reconstruction days that 
liberal contribution for the South’s educa- 
tional benefit which has resulted in 138 
schools and colleges for negroes, with 
$9,419 enrollment, and has continued it 
during the past thirty years to the expend- 
iture of fifty million dollars, of which the 
larger half has gone to the negro. But 
like all other sections of our common 
country, the South has shown wonderful 
recuperative powers to rise from former 
misfortunes by her own energy, in having 
collected and expended for schools alone 
during this time $687,691,329, of which 
$125,000,000 have gone as the negro’s 
share. To raise this school-fund most of 
the former slave-states, in addition to 
setting apart to this end the money accru- 
ing from liquor-licenses, show-permits, 
etc., and the sale of public lands within 
their confines, levied a special school-tax 
on each male citizen, ranging from two 
dollars in Mississippi to one dollar per 
capita in South Carolina. But there is no 
way of knowing just how much revenue 
this special school-tax provision even in 
these largely negro-populated states yield- 


ed; for unfortunately these are just the 
kind of states which, while they decree 
race-separation in everything by special 
laws, do not specialize the amount spent 
on schools for each race. 

The State of Georgia, however, has in 
recent years begun to keep separate ac- 
counts of the receipts and expenditures for 
colored schools, and from this (ab uno 
disce omnes) some idea of the source, nat- 
ure and amount of taxes raised to defray 
public-school expenses in the various 
Southern states may be had. According 
to the report of the National Commission- 
er of Education for 1901: 


“It is estimated that the negroes of 
Georgia paid during 1900 $26,347.43 in 
direct tax, and $89,003 in polls, making a 
total of $115,530.43 paid directly by the 
race for educational purposes.” 


But the nature of the indirect taxation 
of Georgia is such that the negro is with- 
out any shadow of question entitled to his 
due proportion: 


NG 4; i scans oieetrs duels 6% $4,692 
is i We ie ete, oe 5 112,508 
Western & Atlantic Corporation- 

Gi bcdulds d054620ene bons 210,000 
EL, 2 p46 St 0 benmescianes 140,000 
Convict-lease tax ............. 22,900 
Dividend from stock.......... 2,043 

$872,141 


“The negro’s pro rate share of the 
school-fund raised by indirect taxation 
was $176,898.24, making a grand total of 
$292,248.67. The expenditure for negro 
schools, including proportional cost for 
superintending, was $288,128.” 


It would seem by this that even in Geor- 
gia, where voting is conditioned on the 
payment of the poll-tax, and disfranchis- 
ing the negro is had through the non-col- 
lecting of it, the negro is yet paying for 
more than his own education. As with 
Georgia, so with the other Southern states, 
such as Alabama, Louisiana, South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi and North Carolina, in 
which the negro population is nearly equal 
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to or outnumbers the white and which, 
because of more effective means for dis- 
franchisement, have no cause for hesi- 
tation in collecting the poll-tax. And yet, 
despite the apparent inequality in the dis- 
tribution of school-funds, after only forty- 
one years, more than 55 per cent. of the 
adult negroes can read and write as 
against less than 30 per cent. of the total 
Russian serfs. Some, better still, have 
even been admitted to the high discourses 
and symposia amid the daring throng with 
Plato along the Ilissus; have been caught 
up into the empyrean of song by the heav- 
enly cadence of Ionia’s wandering min- 
strel; and finally have been elevated into a 
sphere quite above their own by that mas- 
ter Attic voice whose eulogium of Athens’ 
dying glory has consoled with high philos- 
ophy the noblest of mankind through all 
these ages. 

The Census Bureau has not yet publish- 
ed the report promised of the number and 
parentage of negroes engaged in the vari- 
ous pursuits and callings. This has nev- 
ertheless been done quite thoroughly in 
the office of the National Commissioner of 
Education, aided by the Atlanta Confer- 
ence’s investigation into the career of col- 
lege-bred negroes. From the Commis- 
sioner’s report for 1902, we learn that 
there are now probably nearly two hun- 
dred thousand negroes engaged as artisans 
and in higher professions. Of the 1,312 
college-bred students replying to the 
query about occupation, one-sixth were in 
the ministry; one-ninth in law and med- 
icine; four per cent. in business; the re- 
mainder were artisans and farmers. In 
fact, the Census informs us that: “49.1 per 
cent., or nearly one-half of the cotton- 
farms are operated by the negro; 37.3 per 
cent., or more than one-third of the rice- 
farms; 14.8 per cent., or nearly one-sixth 
of the sugar-farms.” In other words, the 
negro does the major part of the agricult- 
ural labor of the South. Said a distin- 
guished speaker recently on this subject: 
“Tt would have been enough a generation 
ago to satisfy men to predict that one- 
third of the land-owners in South Caro- 


lina, one-sixth in Louisiana, and propor- 
tionately in other slave-states, were ne- 
groes. The negro (9,000,000) population 
is estimated to-day to hold some four 
hundred million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty, or two-thirds as much as was held 
by nine million in this country a century 
ago, when the population was of the same 
size.””* 

And yet the South, with eyes ever on by- 
gone ages, can see nothing in the negro but 
a problem! In this connection Arnold’s 
lament for Oxford comes unbidden to 
mind: “Adorable dreamer whose heart 
has been so romantic! who has given thy- 
self so prodigally, given thyself to sides 
and to heroes not mine, only never to the 
philistines; home of lost causes and for- 
saken beliefs, and unpopular names and 
impossible loyalties.” 

Such have been some of the economic, 
moral and educational advantages result- 
ing from the three last amendments to the 
national Constitution. But there are not 
wanting those who hold that the amend- 
ments, especially the Fifteenth, have fail- 
ed, or were unjustified, and straightway 
call up as proof the reconstruction period, 
with all its “averted” evils, alliteratively 
expressed as “a veritable reign of terror 
for the South, a carnival of crime and cor- 
ruption, a saturnalia of robbery and job- 
bery.” South Carolina’s views of the 
period are their usual authority,—South 
Carolina! where even in 1740, Fiske tells 
us, it was thought more advantageous to 
work a negro to death than to accord him 
even a slave’s justice.t And further, they 
hold that even Lincoln himself, and many 
other Northern people in the states were 
opposed to the last two amendments. 
Now this last claim as to the opposition of 
certain states is doubtless in a way true. 
Many good people were opposed to the 
amendments, because the whole world 
had been more or less on the other side, 
and, accortling to Macaulay, men are not 

*See Dr. Talcott Williams’ address before the 
A. M. A., in Philadelphia. 
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always to be blamed for going with the 
crowd, “any more than they are for going 
around with the earth in its daily rotation.” 
But as for the immortal Lincoln’s attitude, 
if anything more were needed at this late 
day to show it, these words from his very 
last public address, made only three days 
before the “ deep damnation of his taking- 
off” and as a reason for accepting the 
Louisiana government of the twelve thou- 
sand, are enough: They have “adopted 
a Free-State Constitution, giving the bene- 
fit of public-schools equally to black and 
white, and empowering the Legislature to 
confer the elective franchise upon the 
colored man.” 

But supposing that even more states, 
and Lincoln himself, had opposed the 
Fifteenth Amendment, would that have 
made its adoption wrong? Was the adop- 
tion of Christianity wrong because the 
world had hitherto not known of its 
blessings, or opposed it? How much 
more the reconstruction “enormities” in 
South Carolina are due to actual facts 
than to mere partisan exaggerations to 
hide worse evils in other quarters, it is 
not easy to say. 

It is very likely, however, that more 
money is made in one year in a single 
“boodling state” like Missouri than went 
to the negro heelers of all the Southern 
states combined during the reconstruction 
epoch. No one pretends to say that 
negroes were the chief beneficiaries or even 
promoters of the so-called “deals” of that 
time. Certainly the report of the Bout- 
well Senate Committee, after a careful 
investigation into the “charges of gross 
corruption,” reveals very little to justify 
such sweeping charges; and in his recent 
history of Reconstruction in Mississippi, 
Mr. James Wilford Garner, himself a 
native of Mississippi, in which state the 
negro in population and power was greater 
compared to the white, than in any other 
state during the reconstruction period, 
says on pages 322-323: “So far as the 
conduct of state officials who were entrust- 
ed with the custody of public funds is con- 
cerned, it may be said that there were no 


great embezzlement or other cases of mis- 
appropriation during the period of Repub- 
lican rule. . . . The colored State Librar- 
ian during Alcorn’s administration was 
charged with stealing books from the 
library. ‘The only large case of embezzle- 
ment among the state officers during the 
post bellum period was that of the Demo- 
cratic State Treasurer, in 1866. The 
amount of $61,962.”" The truth is, the 
usual statements about the evils of the re- 
construction period seem to belong rather 
to the province of mooted questions than 
to actual facts in history. 

I had occasion not long since to point 
out through the columns of the Springfield 
Republican, that in the seven disfranchis- 
ing states of Alabama, Mississippi, North 
and South Carolina, Louisiana, Maryland, 
and Virginia, five million negroes, for 
whom there are twenty-five white Cong- 
ressmen still holding their seats, had been 
disfranchised; and that this was worse 
than the old _three-fifths-of-the-slaves- 
counting rule, when only fifteen of this 
number would be allowed. I called at- 
tention further to the fact that in these 
same states efforts to banish higher train- 
ing from higher schools with state aid 
had even preceded disfranchisement; that 
following these efforts came the Jim- 
crow cars, even to the Pullman service, 
in state and city; that now in Virginia 
and Louisiana steps are being taken to 
restrict public-schooling for negroes to 
the primary grade. 

Now all these things are long strides to- 
wards reducing the negro to serfdom, and 
they have been done against the negro in 
states where by his numbers, if he were al- 
lowed his vote (the citizen’s sole protec- 
tion), they could not be done. For an il- 
lustration, the state of Pennsylvania is a 
good case in point. 

Possibly no one doubts to-day that the 
state officials of Pennsylvania would have 
decided, out of mere conservatism, the 
great coal controversy of two years ago 
long before it was settled, in the interest of 
the mine-owners, had it not been for the 
possible loss of the miners’ vote. It was 
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known that there was a tremendous vote 
throughout the mining districts of that 
state, and it was the power of this that 
Pennsylvania’s officials dreaded. Hence 
their unwillingness to take any stand, and 
the final settlement of the strike by United 
States authority. Now in like manner the 
officials in a state like Mississippi (where 
as already shown the colored voters greatly 
outnumber the white, and pay taxes to an 
amount probably in excess of what they 
are allowed for schooling) would not ab- 
solutely refuse, as did Governor Varda- 
man (because of some whimsical notion), 
a small appropriation to a colored school. 
They would know that the next election 
would mean a change in the tenure of of- 
fice. It was for self-protection in just 
such cases that the ballot was given to the 
negro. And is there any one who could 
doubt its efficacy and result? But all this 


last is quite aside from the purpose of this 
paper, which was to discuss the progress 
of the American negro as revealed by a 
study of the census, and which, however 
imperfectly done, may indicate at least 
where evidence of such progress can be 
found. In closing the covers of this 
vast concourse of dry and uninviting 
volumes, one cannot but regret the rarity 
with which their aid has been invoked by 
fellow-Americans in discussing this great 
issue; or if invoked at all, invoked for the 
most part only by those who aim to pervert 
rather than to illuminate truth. And yet, © 
like some Herculaneum, or the site of Troy 
divine, herein lies buried the whole story 
of the struggle and achievements of a 
people about whom the world has hitherto 
preferred to guess rather than to delve for 
the secret. Grorce W. Forses. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN THE AUSTRALIAN 
FEDERAL PARLIAMENT. 


By Frank SKURRAY. 


EW PEOPLE imagined when the six 
states which to-day constitute the 
Commonwealth of Australia were federat- 
ed, that that act of union carried with it 
world-shaping and influencing political 
potentialities; yet in the light of recent 
events such promises to be the result. 
Nor did our own people as a rule begin to 
realize the beneficent effects of a United 
States of Australia. Certain it is that for 
us the federation has had a distinctly demo- 
cratizing influence, while it has broadened 
our conception of nationhood and exalted 
our political ideals. It is, I think, no ex- 
aggeration to say that the Federal Parlia- 
ment is the most democratic legislative 
body in the world. 
As has usually been the case in the fed- 
erating of adjoining states, the States’- 
Rights party has offered stubborn resist- 


ance to important progressive movements 
which by right belong to the nation or the 
people as a whole, instead of confining its 
contentions to its legitimate field,—that of 
defending interests which preéminently 
and peculiarly relate to the individual 
state. The downfall of the Deakin Gov- 
ernment was preéminently due to the ele- 
vation of this States’-Rights theory. 


THE ARBITRATION BILL. 


The Deakin Ministry introduced a 
Conciliation and Arbitration Bill which 
excluded from its protection all State em- 
ployees. Mr. Deakin justified the exclu- 
sion of the civil servants from the provis- 
ions of the bill on the ground that it would 
be an infringement of the Constitution in 
regard to State rights, as the Common- 
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wealth Parliament had no constitutional 
right to impose financial obligations on the 
State governments. The Labor party op- 

this theory as unreasonable, unjust 
and untenable, holding that the State had 
no right to discriminate between employ- 
ers; that if it was just and right to compel 
the private employer to submit all ques- 
tions that might arise between employer 
and employee to a Court of Arbitration, 
or Conciliation, the State had no right to 
shrink from compliance with the same 
measures which she imposed as right and 
just when they applied to the individual. 
They insisted that if arbitration was just 
and good for one body of men, it was nec- 
essarily just and good for all wage-earners ; 
that if it was right and proper to impose 
certain obligations on private employers 
for the betterment of the condition of the 
employees, it was right and proper that the 
State should be bound by the same obliga- 
tions; that if the principle was bad for the 
State, the Commonwealth had no right to 
impose it on private employers. 

The Victorian railway-strike of 1903 
had conclusively proved that the State em- 
ployees were just as liable to be the victims 
of injustice as those in private employ. 
These railway-men submitted to having 
their annual holidays reduced and privi- 
lege-tickets stopped ; to being compelled to 
work one day a week for nothing; to being 
deprived of their rights as citizens by dis- 
franchisement—béeing given in lieu thereof 
separate representation, thus preventing 
them from even discussing politics; until 
at last this despotic, reactionary govern- 
ment peremptorily demanded that the 
four railway-unions should withdraw from 
their affiliation with the Melbourne 
Trades and Labor-Council. This act 
was the last straw that “ broke the camel’s 
back ”—hence the strike. The men had 
peacefully submitted to loss of pay and 
privileges for the sake of the State, but 
when their liberty of action (after their 
day’s work was finished) was sought to be 
filched from them, they could restrain 
themselves no longer. The men asked for 
settlement of the dispute by arbitration, 


but the Government refused to listen to 
reason, and after forcing the men to strike 
introduced a most iniquitous Coercion 
Bill. This action proved to the laboring 
men the absolute necessity of compelling 
the State to comply with the same pro- 
visions which she imposed upon private 
individuals for the maintenance of justice 
and the prevention of strikes, riots and 
disorder. 


THE POSITION OF PARTIES. 


Before proceeding further it is necessary 
to explain the peculiar manner in which 
the houses are constituted. The position 
of the parties in both Federal Houses is 
unique, there being three parties of almost 
equal strength,—the Protectionist party, 
the .Free-Trade party, and the Labor 
party. In the first Parliament the Pro- 
tectionist party was kept in power at the 
pleasure of the third party—the Labor 
party; and the Free-Trade party was the 
Constitutional Opposition. By virtue of 
its position, the Labor party possessed the 
power of turning the scales either way, and 
allowed the Government to retain office so 
long as it did what the Labor party de- 
sired. In the first Parliament the Labor- 
Socialist element was instrumental in plac- 
ing on the statute-books measures that had 
for their object the building up of a White 
Australia, the restriction of undesirable 
aliens, and the abolition of black labor on 
the sugar-plantations. So the labor party 
secured concessions in return for its sup- 
port. 
At the recent Federal elections the 
Labor party was returned in both Houses 
stronger than ever, to the detriment of the 
other parties. The strength of the parties 
in the House of Representatives is: the 
Labor party, 23; the Protectionist party, 
25; the Free-Trade party, 27. In the 
Senate: the Labor party, 14; the Pro- 
tectionist party, 8; and the Free-Trade 
party, 14. Thus the battle in the legisla- 
ture takes the form of a triangular duel. 

The Labor party’s platform is as fol- 
lows: 
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1. Maintenance of a White Australia. 

2. Compulsory arbitration to settle in- 
dustrial disputes, with provision for the 
exclusion of the legal profession. 

3. Old-age pensions. 

4. Nationalization of monopolies. 

5. Citizen military force and Austral- 
ian-owned navy. 

6. Restriction of public borrowing. 

7. Navigation laws to provide (a) for 
the protection of Australian shipping 
against unfair competition; (b) registra- 
tion of all vessels e in the coastal 
trade; (c) the efficient manning of vessels; 
(d) the proper supply of life-saving and 
other equipment; (¢) the regulation of 
hours and conditions of work; (f) proper 
accommodation for passengers and sea- 
men; (g) proper loading gear and inspec- 
tion of same. 

8. Commonwealth Bank of Deposit 
and Issue and Life and Fire Insurance 
Department, the management of each to 
be free from political influence. 

9. Federal patent-law, providing for 
simplifying and cheapening the registra- 
tion of payments. 

10. Uniform industrial _ legislation; 
amendment of Constitution to provide for 
same. 


THE CRISIS. 


When Parliament assembled after the 
general elections, the ordinary business of 
the session was proceeded with uninter- 
ruptedly until the Arbitration Bill was 
reached. This measure, which had been 
dropped by the Barton government in the 
preceding Parliament, owing to an amend- 
ment being carried, had been awaited with 
intense interest, as it was generally believ- 
ed that when it came before the House the 
crisis would be precipitated. So it came 
to pass that while the bill was being de- 
bated on the second reading, the Labor 
party tabled an amendment which pro- 
vided for the extension of the provisions of 
the measure to civil servants. The Gov- 
ernment sought to exclude State employ- 
ees on the ground that it would be an un- 


constitutional interference with State 
Rights. Now there were strong sym- 
pathizers of the amendment in both the 
Ministerial and Opposition parties; so 
when the question came to a division these 
parties split and several of the Govern- 
ment and Opposition supporters voted 
with the Labor party, thereby defeating 
the Government by 38 to 29. As Mr. 
Deakin was not pre to accept this 
amendment to the bill, he construed this 
vote to be tantamount to a motion of no- 
confidence, and forthwith put his resigna- 
tion in the hands of the Governor-General. 
Mr. Reid, the leader of the Official Op- 
position, having voted with the Govern- 
ment, the Premier could do naught else 
than advise that Mr. Watson, the leader of 
the Labor party, be sent for to form an 
administration. Although the Labor 


party had not intrigued for office, Mr. 
Watson and his followers accepted the 
responsibility of office as a “call to duty.” 


A LABOR GOVERNMENT. 


Democrats are proud of the fact that 
the third Ministry in the Commonwealth 
Parliament is a Labor administration. It 
is the second time in the history of Austra- 
lian politics that the Labor party has held 
office; the Dawson Ministry held office 
for a few days in the Queensland Legisla- 
ture in 1899. 

The new Cabinet is composed of men of 
strong character and excellent qualifica- 
tions—men who challenge the respect of 
the thoughtful of all parties on account of 
their sterling merit. Although it is the 
first time that the new Prime Minister has 
held a ministerial office, he is deservedly 
respected and feared by all parties for his 
tact and unswerving loyalty to the princi- 
ples that his constituency seeks to embody 
in the laws of the land. He is a man 
of undoubted administrative capacity. 
Messrs. Batchelor, Fisher and Dawson are 
the only new members of the Cabinet 
who have had the benefit of ministerial 
experience; but all the other new ministers 
are men of conspicuous ability, and all 








have given evidence of their fitness to con- 
trol the destinies of the nation. The At- 
torney-General, Mr. Higgins, is a prom- 
inent jurist and is the only minister who is 
not a pledged Labor man, but, neverthe- 
less, he is a sterling democrat. 

The new Ministry consists of the fol- 
lowing: 

Prime Minister and Treasurer: Mr. J. 
C. Watson, M.H.R. (N.S.W.) 

Minister for External Affairs: Mr. W. 
M. Hughes, M.H.R. (N.S.W.) 

Attorney-General: Mr. H. B. Higgins, 
M.H.R. (V.) 

Minister for Home Affairs: Mr. E. L. 
Batchelor, M.H.R. (S.A.) 

Minister for Trade and Customs: Mr. 
Andrew Fisher, M.H.R. (Q.) 

Minister for Defence: Senator Dawson, 
(Q.) 

Postmaster-General: Mr. Hugh Mahon, 
M.H.R. (W.A.) 

Vice-President of the Executive Council: 


Senator McGregor, (S.A.) 


In consequence of the unexpected turn 
events had taken, three weeks’ adjourn- 
ment was granted the Ministry to enable 
it to put before the House its policy for the 
session. Although the ministers intend to 
carry out the programme they were elected 
on, it was necessary for the Watson Gov- 
ernment to rearrange its programme and 
attempt to put on the statute-book those 
measures immediately practicable. It is 
the intention of the Watson Ministry to 
give the Arbitration Bill precedence of all 
other legislation, as this was the measure 
that precipitated the crisis. As the pledg- 
ed Labor members only number one-third 
of the House of Representatives, it was 
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essential that their immediate policy be 
one of moderation, in order to maintain 
the support of those democrats who sup- 
ported the party’s amendment on the Ar- 
bitration Bill. 


THE FUTURE. 


At this writing the future is a matter of 
uncertainty. Should the Protectionists 
and Free Traders coalesce, the Ministry 
would necessarily be short-lived and Labor 
would suffer a temporary defeat. On the 
other hand, many predict that the demo- 
crats from both the opposition parties 
will rally round the new Ministry and 
maintain it in power. Be that as it may, 
the time is not far distant when the battle 
for supremacy will be between the Labor 
democrats and the reactionary capitalists. 
The result of the last Federal election un- 
mistakably indicated that the people are 
coming to realize the justice of Labor’s 
objective—the coéperative commonwealth 
secured through progressive, peaceful and 
evolutionary steps. Should the Govern- 
ment meet with defeat it is the intention of 
Prime Minister Watson to demand a dis- 
solution ; then the whole House will have to 
go before the country, and it is confidently 
anticipated that the Labor party will be 
sent back with a majority strong enough 
to carry out the Labor platform in its en- 
tirety. The Labor party in Australia is 
strongly socialistic. It may be called a 
progressive Social-Democratic organiza- 
tion, demanding the benefits of the co- 
operative commonwealth in our own day 
and generation. 

FRANK SKURRAY. 

Broken Hill, N. 8. W. 
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THE POEMS OF EMERSON. 


THE PROBLEM. 
1. 


By CuHaries MALLoy, 
President of the Boston Emerson Society. 


LITTLE prominence in recent psy- 
chology has been given to the con- 
ception of “subjectiveness,” as Emerson 
calls it in his Essay on Experience, but 
which Professor James and others name 
“subjectivism.” It is, defined briefly, 
the special quantity in a man’s thought 
and feeling which comes from what he is, 
and every man is more or less peculiar and 
unlike everybody else. Every man knows 
of himself and claims for himself some- 
thing which gives him pride and pleasure 
in his “subjectiveness,” or in himself. 
He would like what is objective in the es- 
tate, powers and graces of his neighbor, 
but he would still insist on being the own- 
er, and have that mysterious “me” or 
“ego” at the center. 
Browning, in his poem “Sludge the 
Medium,” puts these words into the mouth 
of Sludge: 


“When I ’d amuse myself, 
I shut my eyes and fancy in my brain 
I ’m—now the President, now Jenny Lind, 
Now Emerson, now the Benicia Boy— 
With all the civilized world a-wondering 
And worshipping.” 


We suspect that Browning says this 
quite as much for himself as for Sludge. 
Browning’s “Sludge” was written about 
the time when Emerson was giving his 
splendid lectures in England, in 1848. 
Browning at this time was not so famous 
as his wife. People were then quoting 
Mrs. Browning. It was a fine praise of 
Emerson on the part of Browning that the 
“vest” of Emerson should have “ allured” 
him. Browning was a many-sided man 
and susceptible to many forms of heroism. 
He would be for a dreamy hour the Presi- 
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dent, Jenny Lind, Emerson, the Benicia 
Boy, in turn, and of course a great many 
more men and women who are famous. 
A conspicuous example of this self-ideali- 
zation is given in the poem “ La Saisiaz,” 
in which he blends in himself the gifts and 
the glory of Rousseau, Byron, Gibbon, 
and Voltaire. 

Who was the “Benicia Boy”? it may 
be asked at this late day. It was John C. 
Heenan, a great prize-fighter. He was 
conquered by John Morrissey, in America, 
and that made Morrissey a member of 
Congress from New York. Afterwards 
Heenan went to England and fought Tom 
Sayers, the champion of England, and 
proved the better man, it was thought. 
The great men of England were all deeply 
interested in these spectacles,—Browning, 
from temperament, among the rest. Let 
us hope that Browning’s revery in this case 
was but of brief duration. We do not 
think that Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Whittier, or Lowell ever gave much atten- 
tion to the prize-fighters in America. But 
what wonderful histories, never known, are 
embraced in that word, “ subjectiveness.” 
Who has not been a “Sludge” in dreams 
when often he would not care to tell of it ? 

But in the stories we weave in our dreams 
it is only the object we covet and accept. 
“Subjectiveness” never gives up the 
“me”—the central reality. Lose that, 
and all is gone. We can understand the 
idealism which says that when conscious- 
ness is gone the world is gone—to us; and 
conversely, that the world exists to us only 
in consciousness. 

Emerson has something better in Emer- 
son than he would find in the good bishop, 
even if he should be the good bishop. 
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“And yet for all his faith could see, 
I would not the good bishop be.” 


“What!” a noted churchman is re- 
ported to have exclaimed; “not for 
heaven and immortal glory?” No. The 
churchman’s ideal of heaven and im- 
mortal glory would not have been heav- 
en to Emerson. ‘The picture was old and 
faded. He had his own ideals, his own 
personality, which was inalienable. 

Emerson in the churchman contem- 
plates the Anglican church. This, like 
the good bishop’s “vest” with which it is 
identified, is a compound of good and bad. 
He says hard things, as of the American 
church, but on the whole and in the end 
his criticism is generous. 

Brougham, in a speech in the House of 
Commons on the Irish elective-franchise, 
said: “ How will the reverend bishops of 
the other House be able to express their 
due abhorrence of the crime of perjury, 
who solemnly declare in the presence of 
God that when they are called upon to ac- 
cept a living, perhaps of four thousand 
pounds a year, at that very instant they are 
moved by the Holy Ghost to accept the 
office and administration thereof, and for 
no other reason whatever ?” 

“The modes of inition are more dam- 
aging than custom-house oaths,” adds 
Emerson. “The Bishop is elected by the 
Dean and Prebends of the cathedral. 
The Queen or King sends these gentlemen 
a congé d’ élire, or leave to elect, but also 
sends them the name of the person whom 
they are to elect. They go into the cathe- 
dral, chant and pray and beseech the 
Holy Ghost to assist them in their choice; 
and after these invocations invariably find 
that the dictates of the Holy Ghost agree 
with the recommendations of the King or 
Queen.” 

Emerson could say “I like” a great 
many fine things in the “ vest” of the good 
bishop, when the good bishop wears it; 
but how could he endure it for himself with 
the unseemly rent described above? For 
to be the good bishop hé must take the en- 
tire person, estate, duties, dishonesties, 
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and conformities—the total connotation, 
good and bad. Emerson was willing to 
give up the most desirable position in the 
gift of his church and denomination for 
what seemed to his contemporaries a tri- 
fle, because he would be true to his own 
sense of truth and right. If it had been a 
hundred times more than it was, he would 
have given it up rather than “endure” a 
questionable patch upon his “ vest.” 

Emerson in speaking of the churchman 
means the Anglican church, as we have 
said. He would allow that many good 
things belonged to this church, past and 
present. 


“The power of the religious sentiment 
put an end to human sacrifices, checked 
appetites, inspired the Crusades, inspired 
resistance to tyrants, inspired self-respect, 
set bounds to serfdom and slavery, found- 
ed liberty, created religious architecture— 
York, Newstead, Westminster, Fountain’s 
Abbey, Ripon, Beverly, and Dundee, 
works to which the key is lost, with the 
sentiment which created them; inspired 
the English Bible, the liturgy, the monk- 
ish histories, the chronicle of Richard of 
Devizes. The priest translated the Vul- 
gate, and translated the sanctities of old 
hagiology into English virtues on English 
ground. Man awoke, refreshed by the 
sleep of ages. The violence of the north- 
ern savage exasperated Christianity into 
power. It lived by the love of the people. 
Bishop Wilfred manumitted two hundred 
and fifty serfs, whom he found attached to 
the soil. The clergy obtained respite 
from labor for the boor on the Sabbath 
and on church festivals. ‘The lord who 
compelled his boor to labor between sun- 
set on Saturday and sunset on Sunday for- 
feited him altogether.’ 

“The priest came out of the people and 
sympathized with his class. The church 
was the mediator, check and democratic 
principle in Europe. Latimer, Wycliffe, 
Arundel, Cobham, Anthony Parsons, Sir 
Harry Vane, George Fox, Penn, Bunyan, 
are the democrats as well as the saints of 
their times. The Catholic church, 
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thrown on this toiling, serious people, has 
made in fourteen centuries a massive sys- 
tem, close-fitted to the manners and genius 
of the country, at once domestical and 
stately. In the long time it has blended 
with everything in heaven above and the 
earth beneath. 

“But the age of the Wycliffes, Cob- 
hams, Arundels, Beckets; of the Lati- 
mers, Mores, Cranmers; of the Taylors, 
Leightons, Herberts; of the Sherlocks, 
and Butlers, is gone. Silent revolutions 
in opinion have made it impossible that 
men like these should return, or find a 
place in their once-sacred stalls. The 
spirit that dwelt in this church has glided 
away to animate other activites, and they 
who come to the old shrines find apes and 
players rustling the old garments. 

“The religion of England is part of 
good breeding. 

“Their religion is a quotation; their 
church is a doll; and any examination is 
interdicted with screams of terror. In 
good company you expect them to laugh at 
the fanaticism of the vulgar. But they do 
not; they are the vulgar. 

“The Anglican church is marked by 
the grace and good sense of its forms, by 
the manly grace of its clergy. ‘The gospel 
it preaches is ‘ by taste are ye saved.’ The 
doctrine of the Old Testament is the re- 
ligion of England. The first leaf of the 
New Testament it does not open. 

“But the religion of England,—is it 
the Established church? No. Is it the 
sects? No; they are only perpetuations 
of some private man’s dissent, and are to 
the Established church as cabs are to a 
coach, cheaper and more convenient, but 
really the same thing. Where dwells the 
religion? ‘Tell me first where dwells elec- 
tricity, or motion, or thought, or gesture. 
They do not dwell or stay at all. Electric- 
ity cannot be made fast, mortared up and 
ended, like London Monument or the 
Tower, so that you shall know where to 
find it, and keep it fixed, as the English do 
their things, forevermore. It is passing, 
glancing, gesticular; it is a traveler, a 
newness, a surprise, a secret, which per- 
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plexes them and puts them out. Yet if 
religion be the doing of all good, and for 
its sake the suffering of all evil, that di- 
vine secret has existed in England from 
the days of Alfred to those of Romilly, of 
Clarkson, and of Florence Nightingale, 
and in thousands who have no fame.” 


What would Emerson have for a relig- 
ion ? 


of Emerson. 


“The sentiment that pervades a nation, 
the nation must react upon. It is resist- 
ed and corrupted by that obstinate ten- 
den¢y to personify and bring under the 
eyesight what should be the contempla- 
tion of Reason alone.” 


Theologians draw elaborate maps of 
God. A little boy of four years, here in 
Waltham, was the other day drawing 
something with his pencil on a piece of pa- 
per. “Willie,” said his mother, “what 
are you doing?” 

“I am making a picture of God,” said 
Willie. 

“O,” said the mother, “ you should not 
try to do that. No man has seen God. 
No one knows how He looks.” 

“Well, they will know,” said the boy, 
“when I get my picture done.” 

The boy’s picture was as good as any 
picture could be. “Of that ineffable es- 
sence,” says Emerson, “he who thinks 
most will say least.’”” The learned pro- 
fessor thinks everybody will know how 
God looks when they read his book. 
Berkeley thought he had got there when 
he threw away matter and substituted the 
word God in his theory of perception. He 
made God the first term and mind the 
second term in his circle. Matter was 
not needed. God and Mind—not matter 
and mind. Berkeley was an excessively 
pious man, and he made a fetich of a 
word. In sense-impressions, said Berke- 
ley, the apparently objective factor is God. 
Kant said it was “ Things in themselves.” 
Schopenhauer says it is “ Will.” We have 
no intuition of either of these realities, so 
called. We are in hypothesis still. We 
have conception, but not perception. 
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None of these terms gives us what we can 
define and so make sure of. Emerson 
puts the whole estate into the Intellect or 
the Reason, and gives us the new word, 
“ subjectiveness,” as we have said. ‘Thus 
all reality, to us, is in consciousness, 
which is another name for “subjective- 
ness.” Subject and object are the last 
antithesis, and of these two terms the first 
swallows up the other, and leaves the sub- 
ject alone. It seems against all common- 
sense, and as we think of it more and 
more, we are almost vexed to find how 
much truth there is in it. 

“Tt is very unhappy, but too late to be 
helped, the discovery we have made that 
we exist.” This is a somewhat humorous 
statement for self-consciousness and ex- 
treme idealism. In the evolution of fine 
psychological distinctions it is an after- 
thought. Only the mind exists. What 
we think the objective world is only a 
shadow or appearance cast by the mind. 
Heraclitus said the affections are colored 
mists. We do not see clearly through 
them. Bacon gives us the term “white 
light.” Emerson uses the name “lens,” 
which, being colored, deceives us as to the 
color of the object. The things seen are 
illusions. The mind is all we are sure of, 
and in the mind we have, not things, but 
only ideas of things. Nature, art, persons, 
letters, religions, God, are only ideas, so 
far as we may see. If more than this, it is 
belief or “faith.” What is objective can 
never rank as truth with what is given by 
Reason, or the mind itself. This is 
Kant’s “transcendentalism.” ‘The “vest” 
of the good bishop was only “vest” or 
investment, but not that which was in- 
vested. ‘This last term Emerson could not 
give up, much as he liked the “vest.” He 
could not wrap creeds and rituals around 
him. His one creed was “no creed.” He 
would not bind his thoughts to any forms. 
He could not “endure” garments made up 
of forms and always changing. 

“The fact I that am here shows that the 
soul had need of an organ here.” That 
was his apology. 

What is individuality, or, leaving the 
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concept as an abstraction, what is it to be 
a concrete individual? Professor Shaler 
in his admirable book, The Individual, 
taxes his fine analysis to the utmost in 
order that he may tell us. Emerson 
speaks of “the stupendous fact of person- 
ality” as a “ miracle given all men.” To 
be a person—is not this to be an individu- 
al? And Dr. Shaler does not hesitate to 
call things “persons.” We have reason 
to believe that there are no two things 
alike in all the world. In the countless 
leaves of the forest we have unfailing va- 
riety; no duplicates allowed. We are 
driven by analogy to predicate differences 
of form and structure in every grain of 
sand. Even the atoms, perhaps, all differ 
one from another, though the mass seems 
homogenous. Even the theoretical ether 
may give us no exceptions. 

Certainly no two men are alike, nor can 
they see alike or tell what they see alike. 
And is not every soul unique, an invention, 
a new thing, and cannot be lost without 
making a little void in the universe? Ah, 
my good bishop! If Emerson should be 
you, that would destroy you both. Emer- 
son would cease to be, and you would 
cease to be. That “stupendous fact of 
personality ” cannot be exchanged or given 
up, or fill the place of another. 


“In our definitions we grope after the 
spiritual by describing it as invisible. 
The true meaning of spiritual is real: that 
law which executes itself, which works 
without means, and which cannot be con- 
ceived as not existing.” 

“Every man takes care that his neigh- 
bor shall not cheat him. But a day 
comes when he begins to take care that he 
does not cheat his neighbor. Then all 
goes well. He has changed his market 
cart into a chariot of the sun. Given the 
equality of two intellects, which will form 
the most reliable judgments, the good or 
the bad-hearted? The heart has its argu- 
ments with which the understanding is not 
acquainted. ‘As much love, so much 
mind,” said the Latin proverb.” 


A man’s position is impeached if the 
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universe as a whole does not endorse him. 
When the whole world is right, it is not 
safe to be wrong. 

We sometimes speak of God as Law. 
Emerson says: “ Well known but loving 
not a name.” He has twenty names. 
Do we not find God in the nature of 
things? An old poet said: “ Where can I 
find Him?” And a better question is: 
“Where can I find Him not ?” 

Emerson says Cause and Effect—that 
is, Law—are God’s chancellors. “It is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God,” —that is to say, it is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of things when 
we violate and disobey them. They like 
to be our friends, but by disobedience we 
can make them terrible enemies. Try it 
with fire, with water, with gravitation, 
with life even. If we sin, we must settle 
it in chancery or with the chancellors, 
Cause and Effect. There is no forgive- 
ness; nothing but consequences. No 
prayers will enable us to jump chancery 
and get to some “ mercy-seat” beyond. 


“ What is called religion effeminates and 
demoralizes. Such as you are, the gods 
themselves could not help you.” 

“The last lesson of life, the choral song 
which rises from all elements and all 
angels, is a voluntary obedience, a neces- 
sitated freedom. Man is made of the 
same atoms as the world is, he shares the 
same impressions, predispositions and 
destiny. When his mind is illuminated, 
when his heart is kind, he throws himself 
joyfully into the sublime order, and does, 
with knowledge, what the atoms do by 
structure. 

“The religion which is to guide and ful- 
fill the present and coming ages, whatever 
else it be, must be intellectual. The 
scientific mind must have a faith which is 
science. ‘There are two things,’ said 
Mahomet, ‘ which I abhor, the learned in 
his infidelities, and the fool in his devo- 
tions.’ Our times are impatient of both, 
and especially of the last. Let us have 
nothing now which is not its own evidence. 
There is surely enough for the heart and 
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imagination in the religion itself. Let us 
not be pestered with assertions and half- 
truths, with emotions and snuffle. 

“There will be a new church, founded 
on moral science; at first cold and naked, 
a babe in the manger; the algebra and 
mathematics of ethical law, the church of 
men to come, without shawms, or psaltery, 
or sackbutt; but it will have heaven and 
earth for its beams and rafters; science for 
symbol and illustration. It will fast 
enough gather beauty, music and illustra- 
tion. Was never stoicism so stern and 
exigent as this shall be. It shall send 
man home to his central solitude, shame 
these social, supplicating manners, and 
make him know that much of the time he 
must have himself to his friend. He shall 
expect no codperation, he shall walk with 
no companion. The nameless Thought, 
the nameless Power, the superpersonal 
Heart—he shall repose alone on that. He 
needs only his own verdict. No good 
fame can help, no bad fame can hurt him. 
The laws are his counsellors; the good 
laws themselves are alive, they know if he 
have kept them, they animate him with 
the leading of great duty and an endless 
horizon. Honor and fortune exist to him 
who always recognizes the neighborhood 
of the great—always feels himself in the 
presence of high causes.” 
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Emerson says, in the Essay on Experi- 
ence: “In the death of my son, now more 
than two years ago, I seem to have lost a 
beautiful estate, no more. I cannot get it 
nearer to me. The calamity does not 
touch me. Something which was a part 
of me, which could not be torn away with- 
out tearing me, nor enlarged without en- 
riching me, falls off from me and leaves no 
scar.” 

Several years ago I had a fine class of 
ladies in a certain town to whom I was 
giving interpretations of the poems of Em- 
erson. A member of the class, a beautiful 
woman, but very sad, asked liberty to pre- 
sent a question in regard to what Emerson 
had said in his Essay on Experience, and 
which I have quoted above. She said she 
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loved Emerson and found something in 
him for almost every mood, but in this pas- 
sage he seemed cold and hard. She did 
not like to think of him as such. I went 
over much which I have written about 
Emerson’s idealism, and the awful isola- 
tion and solitude of the soul, even amid 
objects dear and sacred. I said, This 
illustration from the death of his son was 
decisive and emphatic, because the object 
was dear to him, as we can see in his poem, 
“Threnody.” But his “hard and cold” 
saying was in the interest of a severe truth 
and to show the inevitable distance and 
disjunction between subject and object. 
The soul does not know objects save as 
moods or states of its own solitary exis- 
tence. Seeming objects are only its own 
ideas. Even God is an idea of the soul, 
and not the soul. We know only by iden- 
tity and consciousness. No force of intel- 
lect or of love can make consciousness and 
ascription equal in force. Never can the 
idea of an objective God equal the con- 
sciousness of the person, “me” or “ego” 
or “self.” “What shows God outside of 
me makes him a wart and a wen.” “An 
imaginable sea washes with silent waves 
between us and the objects we aim at and 
converse with.” 


“The seeing of the intellect is not like 
the seeing of the eye, but is union with the 
thing seen. The object must become a 
state or mood of the mind before the mind 
can receive it. Our common psychology 
says this. The physical series of events in 
sense-organs and nerve-conductors must 
change into a spiritual series, in a way we 
do not yet understand, before we can have 
a completed phenomenon.” 

“The dearest events are summer rain, 
and we the Para coats that shed every 
drop.” 

“Behind us as we go all things assume 
pleasing forms, as clouds do afar off. ‘The 
soul will not know either deformity or 
pain. Even the tragic and terrible are 
comely as they take their place in the pic- 
tures of memory.” 


Another presentation of the thought is 


The Poems of Emerson. 


in the famous lecture on the American 
Scholar, given in 1887. § ing of the 
means of the scholar, he makes “ Life” 
one of them. 


“The actions of our childhood and 
youth are now matters of the calmest ob- 
servation. ‘They lie like fair pictures in 
the air. Not so with our nearest actions 
—with the business which we have now in 
hand. On this we are quite unable to 
speculate. Our affections as yet circulate 
through it. We no more feel or know it 
than we feel the feet or the hand or the 
brain of our body. The new deed is yet a 
part of life—remains for a time immersed 
in our unconscious life. In some contem- 
plative hour it detaches itself from the life 
like ripe fruit, and becomes a thought of 
the mind. Instantly it is raised, trans- 
figured; the corruptible has put on incor- 
ruption. Henceforth it is an object of 
beauty, however base its origin and neigh- 
borhood. Observe, too, the impossibility 
of antedating this act. In its grub-state it 
cannot fly, it cannot shine, it is a dull grub; 
but suddenly, without observation, the 
self-same thing unfurls beautiful wings 
and is an angel of wisdom. So is there no 
fact, no event, in our private history, 
which shall not sooner or later lose its ad- 
hesive, inert form, and astonish us by 
soaring from our body into the empyrean.” 

In the poem, “Bacchus,” Emerson 
gives a beautiful statement of the trans- 
figuration of events and the comforting 
truth that Nature and Time do not suffer 
bad things to remain bad. We have in 
“Bacchus” the divine fermentation, in 
which the acrid juice from Styx and Ere- 


bus becomes sweet at last. It 


“Turns the woe of night, 
By its own craft, to a more rich delight.” 


A little talk along these lines gave my 
good lady a kinder view of Emerson. 
They told me that the special cause of her 
interest in Emerson’s perplexing sentence 
about his boy lay in the fact that she had 
just lost her only child. I may add what 
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is not in my argument, but was of great 
esthetic value to me. Going to my class 
in two weeks, one of the members came to 
me, weeping, and said; “That beautiful 
woman who asked the question about 
Emerson is in her grave.”’ If the common 


A GOLDEN DAY IN 


By B. O. 


OSTON, between 1825 and 1875, 
became one of the world’s great 
capitals of germinal thought and action. 
This indeed was a golden day in the his- 
tory of the Modern Athens, for then we 
find present a degree of mental activity, 
spiritual exaltation and moral enthusiasm 
—in a word, militant or aggressive ideal- 
ism—rarely present in the brief space of a 
single half-century in the life of a city. 
Never before or since has a community of 
the New World, and rarely in a like period 
has any Old-World city, presented so 
numerous a company of really virile think- 
ers as was found in Boston and her envi- 
rons during the second and third quarters 
of the last century. 

It was a tine when almost all the famous 
thinkers were positive moral as well as in- 
tellectual forces in the community and 
nation; a time when stagnant, easy-going 
and self-absorbed conventionalism was 
brought under the psychological spell of a 
noble discontent or an aggressive ideal- 
ism, which, while broadening the intellec- 
tual concepts of society, lifted the popular 
vision from sordid self-seeking to the gold- 
en peaks of right and justice, of freedom 
and fraternity. It was a period when on 
every hand were found great intellect- 
ual and ethical leaders in philosophy, 
science, religion, literature, education, phi- 
lanthropy and reform. 

It was during this time that Channing, 
Emerson and Parker; Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Whittier and Holmes; Garrison, Phil- 
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belief may be true, the Madonna and the 
Child had come together again. This is 
another way in which joy comes in the 
morning, no matter how dark the night. 
CHaRLes MA.voy. 
Waltham, Mass. 


BOSTON’S HISTORY. 


FLOWER. 


lips and Sumner; James Freeman Clark, 
Edward Everett Hale and Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson; Horace Mann, Dorothy 
Dix and Doctor Samuel Howe, infused 
into the life of the community, the nation 
and civilization loftier, more enlightened 
and truer ideals than had hitherto been 
accepted. 

Then it was that Bronson Alcott taught 
and lived his philosophy, which for the 
most part was simple and fine, though 
marked at times by extremes, as for ex- 
ample, when clad entirely in cotton clothes 
he sallied forth to brave the winter’s cold. 
Then it was, also, that that other strange 
Concord philosopher and nature-lover, 
Henry Thoreau, after graduating from 
Harvard, turned his back on the city with 
its artificiality and its worry, and strove by 
his own example to lead men to live a 
simple life and to bring them into more 
intimate relation to nature. Our people 
have not yet recognized the essential 
greatness or sanity of Henry Thoreau. 
In him the human element was far strong- 
er than the world imagines, and he intui- 
tively recognized the great fact, which we 
are only beginning to appreciate, that the 
safety and sanity of civilization demand. 
the return to the heart of nature. The 
madness of the millions bitten by gold, the 
artificiality and superficiality of urban life, 
are fatal to normal growth, to original 
thought and to great work. With the vis- 
ion of a seer Thoreau saw all these things. / 

It was a time when women became 4 
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more positive influence in the public life of 
the nation than ever before. Lucretia 
Mott had been more powerful than she 
dreamed. Her high moral enthusiasm 
had proved contagious, and in Boston we 
find Lydia Maria Child, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, 
Dorothy Dix, and other fine, true and able 
women doing splendid work for the cause 
of justice and public morality. Mrs. 
Howe’s “ Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
voiced most eloquently the moral senti- 
ment of the hour. 

Many were the sons and daughters of 
Boston who, after feeling the influence of 
the rising tide of moral and mental activ- 
ity, had journeyed beyond her gates and 
were now achieving great things in vari- 
ous spheres of life. Among the typical 
representatives of this class we may men- 
tion John Lothrop Motley, a Boston boy 
who, graduated from Harvard in the same 
class with Wendell Phillips. Much of his 
time during this period was spent in writ- 
ing those magnificent histories of the strug- 
gle in the Netherlands for political and re- 
ligious freedom—histories which as soon 
as they were issued became standards 
throughout civilization, running through 
many editions in London and being trans- 
lated and published in various European 
countries. Charlotte Cushman, a Boston 
girl of great force of character and intel- 
lectual power, was adding to the dignity 
and educational value of the stage by her 
superb delineations of Shakespearian and 
other great dramatic roles; while Samuel 
F. Morse, a Charlestown boy whose early 
years were spent under the shadow of 
Bunker Hill, was inventing and perfecting 
electrical telegraphy, one of the most im- 
portant inventions of any age. 

Coming back to those who dwelt and 
wrought in Boston and her immediate en- 
virons during this period, we find Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne enriching for all time the 
literature of the Anglo-Saxon world with 
his wonderful and at times weirdly fascin- 
ating romances; while in the domain of 
history we find the eminent historian, W. 
H. Prescott, who was born in Salem, rear- 
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ed in Boston, and after being graduated 
from Harvard spent most of his fruitful 
life within her environs. And at this 
time physical science was also nobly rep- 
resented. Louis Agassiz and. Asa Gray, 
both illustrious interpreters of nature’s phe- 
nomena, were winning world-wide fame. 
Louis Agassiz, who in 1847 accepted 
the chair of zodlogy and geology in Har- 
vard University, was giving a new impetus 
to the study of physical science and awak- 
ening a passionate interest in natural his- 
tory among the young, while leading the 
finest thinkers out on the promontory of 
scientific speculations suggested by geo- 
logical and zodlogical phenomena. Of 
this great thinker it was said, and justly 
said: “Agassiz was not only a scientific 
thinker, but still more, a scientific force, 
and in his personal intercourse he invari- 
ably inspired all with the love of knowl- 
edge for the sake of knowledge.” “Prob- 
ably no other one man, except Hugh Mil- 
ler, did more to popularize science.” 
Agassiz loved nature quite as intensely as 
did Emerson or Thoreau, but in a differ- 
ent way. Emerson was an idealistic poet 
and a speculative philosopher. Thoreau 
was an idealist with a child’s heart. He 
loved nature and loved to study her vary- 
ing moods as a child who wishes to satisfy. 
his curiosity and delights in new visions of 
beauty. But with Agassiz there was a pas- 
sionate desire to know the why and where- 
fore, to sound the depths, to solve the rid- 
dle, to read the story of creation writ by 
the finger of God on the rocks and fossils 
of the geologic ages. Longfellow loved 
Agassiz with a deep and beautiful affec- 
tion, and on the anniversary of the scien- 
tist’s fiftieth birthday he wrote an appro- 
priate little poem, some stanzas of which 
are as follows: 
“And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying, ‘Here is a story-book 
Thy Father hath written for thee. 
‘Come wander with me,’ she said, 
“Into regions yet untrod; 
And be gs » what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.’ 
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And he wandered away and away, 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The Rhymes of the Universe. 


And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song 
Or tell a more marvelous tale.” 


The illustrious Asa Gray filled the chair 
of natural history at Harvard University, 
and was writing so voluminously, so prac- 
tically and so interestingly on botany that 
an unprecedented interest was awakened 
in plant-life, and the floral world took on 
new beauty and charm for tens of thou- 
sands of our people. 

And there were scores of others whose 
fine natures responded in a manner very 
helpful to civilization to the psychological 
wave then vibrating through the com- 
monwealth. Our interest, however, natur- 
ally centers upon the master-spirits whose 
germinal thought has left an indelible im- 
press upon the civilization of the world,— 
those great thinkers, philosophers, pro- 
phets and apostles who rise from among 
their fellow-workers as the lofty peaks 
of a mountain-range, and whose clear 
moral vision, wealth of intellectual 
power and spiritual enthusiasm lifted the 
theughts and ideals of the nation as 
they are only lifted in capital moments 
of history. 

Perhaps the figure that as the years pass 
will loom forth as most commanding, be- 
cause his thought was most cosmic and his 
philosophical and ethical generalizations 
most in harmony with the broadening con- 
cepts of advancing civilization, was Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. This greatest of Amer- 
ican idealistic philosophers appealed to 
the intellectual, the moral and the esthetic 
sides of man’s nature. He had sat at 
Plato’s feet; he had delved into the won- 
derful philosophy of the far East; he had 
drunk deeply from the fountain of Ger- 
man transcendentalism until his soul was 
filled with high, fine and true ideals, and 
he felt impelled to summon those who 
loved and dared to think to ascend with 
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him the Nebo of the New Time and be- 
hold the Promised Land that lay beyond 
the dark valley, which with the prescience 
of a sage he divined would soon be the bat- 
tlefield of warring forces—storm-swept 
and wreck-strewn—the Promised Land of 
the highest spiritual realization and desire 
to which the soul of man aspires. 

Emerson scaled the Himalayas of phil- 
osophic thought and swept the past, pres- 
ent and future with his mental vision 
illumined by that inspiration or intuitive 
genius that is the high gift of the true 
prophet. His was the cosmic view. He 
was an optimist, serene and joyous, not 
because he did not realize the injustice and 
evil in evidence on every hand, for he not 
only recognized them, but strove manfully 
to better man’s estate as it related to his 
immediate conditions; but because he was 
cognizant of the supreme fact in creation’s 
story that man is rising, that the Golden 
Age lies before and not behind humanity. 
His book on Nature and other writings, 
even his poems, voiced the evolutionary 
theory long years before Darwin publish- 
ed his Origin of Species. On one occasion 
we find him saying: 

“It is a long way from granite to oyster; 
farther yet to Plato and the preaching of 
the immortality of the soul. Yet all must 
come, as surely as the first atom has two 
sides.” 


Again: 

“°T is a long call from the gorilla to the 
gentleman—from the gorilla to Plato, 
Newton, Shakespeare—to the sanctities of 
religion, to the refinements of legislation, 
to the summits of science, art and poetry. 
The beginnings are slow and infirm, but 
*t is an always accelerated march.” 

And still again: 

. . « “I, drinking this, 

Shall hear far Chaos talk with me; 

Kings unborn shall walk with me; 


And the poor grass shall plot and plan 
What it will do when it is man.” 


Always rising, always evolving from the 
lower to the higher, always advancing,— 
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this is what Emerson beheld, and behold- 
ing this, he became serene, confident and 
full of joy. He spake for all time, and 
his thought is more prized and read to-day 
than ever before. But to his own day and 
generation he had a special message, a 
work of the first importance, and that was 
to infuse the brain of man with a loftier, 
nobler and deeper faith in God and in 
humanity; to compel man to behold the 
unity of life, the glory and sanity of nature, 
to at once break the shackles of fear weld- 
ed by the old theology, and at the same 
time to provide man with a sure foothold 
upon the eternal spiritual verities after the 
aggressive warfare of physical science had 
shattered the old dogmatic and creedal 
theologies. It is difficult even yet for us to 
appreciate how great and positive was the 
steadying power exerted by Emerson upon 
the thought of the world after the promul- 
gation of the evolutionary theory had giv- 
en new impetus to the rising tide of agnos- 
ticism and materialism that finally burst 
with such force and fury upon the old the- 
ology. Amid the wreck and ruin of hoary 
superstitions and foundationless tradi- 
tions, amid the overthrow of irrational 
dogmas and the weakening of creedal 
authority, there came to thousands who 
were confused in thought and wandering 
in a maze of doubt and unbelief, the calm, 
serene and lofty utterances of our noblest 
transcendental philosopher. 

Emerson’s large faith, grounded in sane 
and sound philosophy, was absolutely ne- 
cessary to stem the growing current of 
skepticism and essential materialism that 
had long been manifest in the church no 
less than throughout society at large. No 
graver mistake can be made than to regard 
the great transcendentalists as the authors 
of the widespread skepticism of the nine- 
teenth century. The doom of the old re- 
ligious concepts was sounded even before 
the demonstrations of Copernicus, Gali- 
leo and Kepler, Newton’s discovery of the 
law of gravitation, and the successive and 
dazzling revelations in physical science, 
astronomy and archeology, that have pro- 
gressed with accelerating rapidity since 
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the dawn of Modern Times. These great 
discoveries and revelations gave to hu- 
manity a new heaven and a new earth and 
rendered forever untenable to the ordin- 
arily-enlightened intellect the crude and 
often absurd dogmas and wonder-stories 
which were born of the unlimited credulity 
of childhood ages, but which, nevertheless, 
were shotted with golden threads of truth 
to such an extent that they had helped the 
race in many ways to higher intellectual al- 
titudes—had been, in fact, schoolmasters 
preparing the children of the great Father 
for a recognition of the large, sane and 
more exalting revelations of divine Beauty, 
Wisdom and Love, which are even now 
purpling the mental horizon of all those 
who dare to fearlessly face life’s problems 
and think for themselves. 

That he recognized the crying evils of 
his day was seen in his strong stand for 
freedom during the anti-slavery agitation, 
and in his brave utterances on the subject 
of education and kindred reforms. That 
he was absolutely fearless and at all times 
loyal to his highest convictions was illus- 
trated time and again, but never more 
clearly than when he took his bold stand 
on religious questions—a stand which he 
knew full well would alienate even many 
of his best friends and blight, so far as im- 
mediate success was concerned, a career 
that promised great things. He was at 
all times absolutely loyal to the truth as he 
saw it, and his faith never wavered, be- 
cause he discerned the fact that life was 
ever rising. He saw that humanity was 
companioned by the angels of lofty 
aspiration and divine discontent. In 
his great poem, “The Sphinx,” which 
impearls so much deep philosophy of life, 
he exclaims: 


“TheJfiend that man harries 
Is love of the Best.” 


And he realized man’s divine kinship as 
evinced in his clinging to the eternal moral 
verities as did few leaders of his day. 
This fact he constantly emphasized, per- 
haps nowhere with greater felicity than in 
these oft-quoted lines: 
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“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So close is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can.’” 


The man who was preéminently the 
John the Baptist of a great moral and 
spiritual awakening of this period was Dr. 
William Ellery Channing. He was also, 
up to the time of his death in 1842, a 
master-spirit in the great liberal revolution 
and in the reformative movements of the 
era. Dr. Channing was a ripe scholar, a 
fine writer and an eloquent preacher; but 
above and beyond all this was the spiritual 
illumination, the prophetic vision and 
the apostle’s moral enthusiasm. He, in 
greater degree than almost any great prop- 
het or reformer, was broad, tolerant, 
gentle, loving and Christ-like in word and 
act. Some of Dr. Channing’s most im- 
portant utterances were delivered in the 
glorious autumn of the splendid life, be- 
tween 1825 and 1842. 

He possessed in an extraordinary degree 
the rare power of stimulating the thought 
and emotions of all who came under his 
influence on the highest plane of expres- 
sion. He dignified humanity and glori- 
fied and exalted man’s conception of 
Deity, substituting for the old-time idea 
of a God fashioned after the pattern of an 
Oriental despot, absolute in power and 
savage and capricious in temper (or that 
of an angry and implacable judge, such as 
the most austere of the Protestant reform- 
ers conceived), the inspiring conception of 
a benign and loving Father, embodying 
and shadowing forth a love as much great- 
er than the noblest expressions of parental 
affection seen on earth as the sun is greater 
in light than the stars that imperfectly re- 
flect its glory. Dr. Channing, of whom 
Coleridge said: “He has the love of wis- 
dom and the wisdom of love,” opposed 
militarism and all manifestations of the 
war-spirit. He was an outspoken advo- 
cate of temperance and fearless in his op- 
position to slavery. He ever strove to fos- 
ter all movements which promised to en- 
rich and ennoble life. Clarity of thought 
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and breadth of mental vision marked all 
his utterances. He was as loving as he 
was just, as gentle as he was brave, and 
his thought possessed that contagion of 
positive conviction that in rare instances 
becomes a great psychological power in a 
community, over-mastering the popular 
imagination by its subtile spell. The Ma- 
thers and Michael Wigglesworth had pos- 
sessed this strange psychological power, 
born of conviction, in an eminent degree; 
and because their minds were under the 
spell of the old savage and gloomy Calvin- 
istic theology, the mental contagion which 
they spread abroad darkened the intel- 
lectual horizon of the people with a gospel 
of despair. Dr. Channing’s thoughts were 
equally contagious, but they served to dis- 
pel the gloom and radiate sunshine while 
lifting the imagination to nobler moral 
eminences and awakening the people 
from the frightful “fire and brimstone 
nightmare” caused by the old-time the- 
ology. 

His influence upon the finest scholars 
and the poets among the young men of the 
age was incalculable. Longfellow, when 
on the ocean and not knowing that the 
great man had even then been summoned 
into the Beyond, wrote a notable little 
poem suggested by reading Dr. Chan- 
ning’s plea for the slaves. These two 
stanzas of this rhyme will serve to show 
how the splendid appeal for justice for the 
oppressed influenced the young poet: 


**Well done! Thy words are great and bold; 
At times they seem to me, 
Like Luther’s in the days of old, 
Half battles for the free. 


A voice is ever at my side, 
Speaking in tones of might, 

Like the prophetic voice that cried 
To John on Patmos, ‘Write.’” 


Lowell’s admiration was even more 
pronounced, and his “Elegy,” written at 
the time of the death of Dr. Channing, is 
one of the finest of his reform poems. 
it the reader will call to mind these noble 
stanzas: 
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“I do not come to weep above thy pall, 
And mourn the dying-out of noble powers; 
The poet’s clearer eye should see, in all 
Earth’s seeming woe, the seed of Heaven’s 


flowers. 


Truth needs no champions: in the infinite 
deep 
Of everlasting Soul her strength abides, 
From Nature’s heart her mighty pulses leap, 
Through Nature’s veins her strength, un- 
dying, tides. 


Thou livest in the life of all good things; 
What words thou spak’st for Freedom shall 
not die; 
Thou sleepest not, for now thy Love hath 


wings, 
To soar where hence thy Hope could 
hardly fly. 
From off the starry mountain-peak of song, 
Thy spirit shows me, in the coming time, 


An earth unwithered by the foot of wrong, 
A race revering its own soul sublime.” 


William Lloyd Garrison, after sounding 
Freedom’s reveille, had gone forward with 
the spiritual enthusiasm and intensity of 
purpose that marked the great apostle of 
other days, who on the way to Damascus 
was overpowered by the light; and to his 
side came Phillips, Parker and Sumner, 
three as valiant knights as ever fought for 
the oppressed; and their thought and ex- 
ample proved so contagious that the gross 
spirit of greedy commercialism and self- 
interest and the might of slothful conven- 
tionalism, which strove at first to crush the 
friends of freedom, fell away before the 
imperious conscience-power that domin- 
ated these champions of the oppressed. 

Seldom has the divine potency of moral 
enthusiasm born in a soul overmastered by 
a passion for justice, found a better illus- 
tration than in the work wrought by Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison. Never did prophet- 
voice in the wilderness of greed and self- 
absorption sound more ominously for 
entrenched wrong than when that un- 
schooled young reformer penned those 
memorable words: 
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“T will be as harsh as truth and as un- 
compromising as justice. I am in earnest. 
I will not equivocate, I will not excuse, I 
will not retreat a single inch, and J will 
be heard.” 


That declaration spoke of the presence 
of the prophet and martyr-spirit—the 
spirit which in all ages has been reviled by 
conventionalism and conservatism, but 
which at all times has been the herald of 
moral and spiritual revolution. 

I never think of Garrison without being 
reminded of these graphic lines by Lowell: 


“In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 
Toiled o’er his types one poor, unlearned 
young man; 
The place was dark, unfurnitured, and 
mean ;— 
Yet there the freedom of a race began. 
Help came but slowly; surely no man yet 
Put lever to the heavy world with less: 
What need of help? He knew how types 


were set, 
He had a dauntless spirit, and a press. 


Such earnest natures are the fiery pith, 
The compact nucleus, round which systems 
grow! 
Mass after mass becomes inspired therewith, 
And whirls impregnate with the central 
glow.” 

Wendell Phillips, reared in ease in a 
home of culture and refinement, dowered 
with a splendid intellect, possessing a fin- 
ished education, the idol of the most 
wealthy and exclusive society of Boston, 
stood on the threshold of what promised to 
be a most popular and illustrious career; 
and yet fora despised cause, because he felt 
that cause to be just and the call made to 
his soul the august mandate of duty, he de- 
liberately parted with all that the worldly- 
wise esteemed most dear, electing to defend 
the defenceless, to suffer misrepresentation, 
abuse, calumny, slander and social ostra- 
cism, that he might enjoy the approval of 
that inner monitor—the voice of God in 
the Holiest of Holies of the human soul. 
On the splendid roll of honor which holds 
the chosen names America has given to 
the cause of human progress, I know of no 
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life more inspiring, more essentially heroic 
than that of the great-hearted scholar, the 
simple, sincere democrat, whose magnifi- 
cent intellect and matchless eloquence 
were everywhere and at all times at the 
service of the weak and the oppressed. 
He was a man which the gold of a Croesus, 
the power of an Alexander or the plaudits 
of a self-satisfied civilization could not 
tempt from the service of true democracy 
or the cause of the down-trodden. James 
Russell Lowell in his early manhood fully 
appreciated the inherent nobility of Phil- 
lips’ nature, and in the following sonnet 
described his worth and character with 
rare felicity: 


“He stood upon the world’s broad threshold; 

wide 

The din of battle and of slaughter rose; 

He saw God stand upon the weaker side, 

That sank in seeming loss before its foes: 

Many there were who made great haste and 
sold 

Unto the cunning enemy their swords; 

He scorned their gifts of fame, and power, 
and gold, 

And, underneath their soft and flowery words, 

Heard the cold serpent hiss; therefore he went 

And humbly joined him to the weaker part, 

Fanatic named, and fool, yet well content 

So he could be the nearer to God’s heart, 

And feel its solemn pulses sending blood 

Through all the wide-spread veins of endless 
good.” 

When chattel slavery was destroyed in 
this republic, most of the great moral 
leaders seemed to feel that they had earned 
an honorable discharge from the ranks of 
aggressive reform. It was very sweet to 
rest on the greensward and hear the taunts 
and jeers, the loud-voiced anger and the 
scornful jests of other days turned into 
unstinted praise. Lowell, who had so 
nobly sung, 


“Freedom is recreated year by year 
In hearts wide open on the Godward side,” 


and 


“New occasions teach new duties; Time 
makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward, who 
would keep abreast of Truth,” 
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became in after years somewhat of a sign- 
board pointing into the green pastures 
rather than the dauntless leader of Free- 
dom’s forlorn hope. Not so with Phil- 
lips. After the great conflict for emanci- 
pation had been won and the drums of 
battle had become silent, after the tattered 
banners of the Union were furled, this 
apostle of human progress turned to the 
victims of tyranny elsewhere and to the 
social outcasts and the children of toil 
who were falling under the wheel in the 
mad, brutal battle of commercial compe- 
tition, where already the craze for gold 
was blinding man to the true meaning of 
democracy and to the binding power of the 
teachings of Jesus. Phillips heard his 
august mistress, Justice, calling him to the 
unequal conflict. He heard, and as in 
the glory of youth he had responded, lay- 
ing on the altar the rich gifts of opening 
manhood, so now he responded with the 
old-time alacrity, and until death his sil- 
ver-toned voice was ever heard on the side 
of the victims of wrong and injustice. 
When he died the oppressed of the world 
sustained a great loss. At that time 
James Boyle O'Reilly gave utterance to 
the feelings of the most enlightened 
friends of human progress throughout the 
English-speaking world in some touching 
verses, of which the following are typical: 


“Come, workers; here was a teacher, and the 

lesson he taught was good; 

There are no classes or races, but one human 
brotherhood; 

There are no creeds to be hated, no colors of 
skin debarred; 

Mankind is one in its rights and wrongs—one 
right, one hope, one guard; 

The right to be free, and the hope to be just, 
and the guard against selfish greed; 

By his life he taught, by his death we learn, 
the eg reformer’s creed. 


From the midst of the flock he defended the 
brave one has gone to his rest; 

And the tears of the poor he befriended their 
wealth of affection attest. 

From the midst of the people is stricken a 
symbol they daily saw, 
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Set over against the law-books, of a Higher 
than Human Law; 

For his life was a ceaseless protest, and his 
voice was a prophet’s cry 

To be true to the truth and faithful, though 
the world were arrayed for the Lie. 


A sower of infinite seed was he, a woodman 
that hewed to the light, 

Who dared to be traitor to Union when Union 
was traitor to Right!” 


To me it seems that in Wendell Phillips 
we have the life that expressed from youth 
to death the highest ideal of unswerving 
allegiance to duty and right, the most ab- 
solute manifestation of unselfish loyalty 
to the cause of the weak and oppressed, 
the finest example of a true democrat that 
marked even that hour so rich in large- 
souled, self-sacrificing natures. 

Theodore Parker was a veritable moral 
and intellectual Thor in the Walhalla of 
Liberalism and Reform. His blows were 
sledge-hammer strokes. He loathed hy- 
pocrisy, sham and pretence. He had 
little reverence for tradition, dogma or 
creed. He abhorred superstition almost 
’ as much as he hated injustice. He cared 
nothing for conventionalism, the flattery 
of the rich or the applause of the strong. 
He acknowledged no masters save Truth, 
Duty and Right, but these he served with 
passionate devotion. No man of the hour 
dealt more telling blows against the crying 
evils of his time, or fought more bravely to 
emancipate the body, brain and soul, than 
did Theodore Parker. To Lydia Maria 
Child he was “the greatest man morally 
and intellectually that our country has 
produced.” But Mrs. Child beheld him 
through the rose-tinted glass of friendship 
—a friendship such as only exists between 
comrades-in-arms who are persecuted, 
abused and misrepresented because they 
choose to fight the battle of the weak and 
become the way-showers of civilization. 
These two heroic spirits were veritable 
Titans in the anti-slavery agitation when 
it was almost worth one’s life to assail the 
so-called “divine institution.” In after 
years, on one occasion, Mrs. Child said, 
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in referring to the stormy days when she 
was so effectively battling side by side with 
Garrison, Phillips, Parker, Whittier and 
Lowell: 


“Oh! those were glorious times! work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder in such a glow of 
faith !—too eager working for humanity to 
care a fig whether our helpers were priests 
or infidels. That is the service that is 
most pleasing in the sight of God.” 


Charles Sumner was by nature and rais- 
ing an aristocrat. It is characteristic of 
this period of great moral awakening that 
men so far a as were Garrison, Phil- 
lips and Sumner should be found working 
together on a common platform. Mr. 
Sumner was a fine thinker and a man of 
culture and refinement, but very exclusive. 
He could never mix and mingle with the 
masses as could Phillips. He was at- 
tracted to the cause of freedom by the 
power which conviction of right or justice 
wielded over his mind rather than by any 
passionate love of the slave as an integral 
part of the human family. He performed 
a great and needed work, however, and 
was in the hall of state the man of all men 
most needed in certain crucial moments 
in our national history. Longfellow loved 
him with much the same tender affection 
which he entertained for Agassiz, and 
when he died he wrote one of his most 
beautiful poems in memory of the great 
statesman. 

While Garrison with his pen, Parker in 
his pulpit, Phillips on the rostrum, and 
Sumner in the halls of state were pleading 
for freedom, the great poets of the time 
also rallied to the support of the dominant 
moral issue in the political world. John 
G. Whittier and James Russell Lowell 
were a host in themselves, and even the 
mild-mannered and peace-loving Long- 
fellow lifted his voice in no uncertain tones. 
Longfellow was led into the abolition 
camp through the impressive appeals of 
Doctor William Ellery Channing and the 
personal persuasion of Charles Sumner. 
But Whittier and Lowell needed no such 
spurs to duty. They were born prophets, 
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whose youthful spirits were receptive to 
the great ethical thought-wave which Dr. 
Channing had done so much to stimulate. 
Seldom in the history of any reformatory 
movement have verses proved so po- 
tent an aid to the cause of progress as 
did the eloquent lines of Lowell and 
Whittier. 

It was a veritable summer-time for pop- 
ular poetry. Longfellow was a master of 
lyric verse. In smooth, flowing and mus- 
ical rhyme he enshrined history and le- 
gend no less than the hope, love and as- 
piration of the common life. He was a 
poet of the people, ever pure, candid, sin- 
cere and normal; never so much at home 
as when singing those simple and heart- 
felt lays that soothe the restless feeling 
and banish the cares of day. 

Lowell was a keen satirist and a noble 
preacher of exalted ethics, whose thoughts 
were at times lighted with the prophet’s 
“tongue of flame,” while Whittier was not 
only a great prophet of progress and an 
apostle of lofty spirituality, but also a mas- 
ter in depicting the various charms of 
New England life and scenes. It mat- 
tered not whether he painted the earth 
when mantled in snow or pictured 
the country when flaming in the glories 
of autumn splendor, he ever cast a 
witching spell over the scenes he por- 
trayed. 

Nor must we — that rare and lov- 
able poet, essayist and teacher, Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. His verses and his life, 
like those of Longfellow, Lowell and 
Whittier; were at once pure, elevated and 
ennobling in atmosphere and influence. 
Indeed, it is a noticeable fact that the 
verses of these t poets of the people 
emphasized the spiritual ideals, the broad- 
er concept of God, the love of right and 
the intense conviction touching man’s in- 
dividual duty and responsibility that were 
the key-notes of Dr. Channing’s sermons 
and writings. The life-long prayer and 
aspiration in each of these four poets was 
beautifully expressed by Dr. Holmes in 
these lines from “The Chambered Nau- 
tilus”: 
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“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unrest- 


ing sea!” 


It is furthermore a noticeable fact that 
in these wonderful hours of awakening, 
this time of the people’s poets, of nature- 
singers, and of bards of democracy, four 
out of the six great poets lived in Boston 
or her environs. Only Bryant and Whit- 
man dwelt beyond her gates. 

But we must not forget that this lumin- 
ous period, so rich in philosophers, 
preachers, poets and reformers; so notable 
for its out-blossoming of broad spirituality 
and moral fervor; this time of the irresis- 
tible assult on slavery’s citadel; this hour 
of glorious florescence of popular poetry, 
was also marked by the presence of great 
fundamental movements for the people’s 
weal, and especially for the amelioration 
of the lot of the most unfortunate of earth’s 
children. The spirit of enlightened edu- 


cation and philanthropy was abroad in ~ 


the land. It was at this time that Horace 
Mann wrought his great work for popular 
education and gave an impetus to the 
cause of universal schooling that made 
Massachusetts preéminent in the public- 
school work of the nation. Then it was 
also that Dorothy Dix consecrated her 
great and noble life to the cause of the in- 
sane. When she began her labors, she 
found the poor among Massachusetts’ in- 
sane being hired out to the lowest bidder, 
and as a result their treatment was fre- 
quently most cruel and barbarous. She 
found, not only in the old Bay State, but 
in Rhode Island and other common- 
wealths, these unfortunates caged in out- 
houses, existing in filth and suffering from 
the extreme cold of winter. Then she ap- 


pealed to the legislature and to the con- 
science of the commonwealth, and later to 
the lawmakers of other states and to those 
of the national capital, as well as to the 
rulers in foreign lands; and she appealed 
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with such eloquence and moral force that 
a wonderful revolution was inaugurated. 
Massachusetts was quick to awaken from 
her lethargy, and soon became a leader in 
this great reform movement. 

At this time we also find Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, that prince of philanthropists and 
educators, founding the famous Perkins’ 
Institution for the Blind, and by his infi- 
nite patience and wise methods in the case 
of Laura Bridgman ing to an 
amazed and at first an incredulous public 
that the blind, deaf and dumb could be 
mentally and spiritually awakened and 
educated in a degree that even to-day 
seems almost incredible. Dr. Howe was 
in many ways a typical character in this 
period of moral and mental advance. 
After graduating from Brown University 
he went to Greece to fight for freedom, 
and after undergoing great hardships and 
perils in camp and on field, he became 
impressed with the fact that the hope of 
Greece depended upon early financial 
succor, as her soldiers and their wives and 
children were in a starving condition. 
He therefore returned to America and so 
eloquently presented the cause of the 
patriots that he raised over thirty thousand 
dollars with which he materially aided the 
Greeks in their battle against the despotism 
of Turkey. Later he was imprisoned in 
Berlin because of the aid he had rendered 
Poland in her hour of great need. After- 
ward he gave his heart and soul to the 
movement for the establishment of a 
school for the blind. He visited Paris 
and other Eu centers where the 
work of educating the blind had been suc- 
cessfully inaugurated, and after returning 
he consecrated his life to this great work, 
bringing to it all the splendid enthusiasm 
and indomitable energy of an intense na- 
ture overmastered by a great moral pur- 
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pose. He was also the father of the move- 
ment for the establishment of schools for 
feeble-minded children. 

Such, indeed, were a few of the master- 
spirits who made the second and third 
quarters of the nineteenth century forever 
memorable as a period of unprecedented 
mental activity, moral virility and ——— 
enthusiasm,—a time so 
that it may be fittingly termed the Golden 
Day in the history of the Modern Athens. 
It was preéminently one of the luminous 
periods in civilization’s march, when hu- 
manity is lifted one step nearer the realiza- 
tion of that glorious dream that has haunt- 
ed the imagination of all the noble seers, 
prophets and mystics of the ages and 
which perhaps has never been better des- 
cribed than by Whittier in this glowing 
prayer for Progress: 


“O Golden Age, whose light is of the dawn 
And not of sunset, forward, not behind,— 
Flood the new heavens and earth, and with 
thee bri 
All the old virtues, whatsoever 
Are pure and honest and of good repute, 
But add thereto whatever bard hath sung 
Or seer has told of when in trance or dream 
They saw the Happy Isles of prophecy! 
Let Justice hold their scale, and Truth divide 
Between the right and wrong; but give the 
heart 

The freedom of its fair inheritance. 
Let common need, the brotherhood of prayer, 
The heirship of an unknown destiny, 
Ferderrrene fae ce Ferme tao ee a 

than the gold of Ophir, 

, unto whom all 
merry hee evedhpeerteonr rete On 
Of the eternal beauty which fulfils 
The one great purpose of creation, love— 
The sole necessity of earth and heaven!” 
B. O. Frower. 
Boston, Mass. 











JUDAISM AND THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. 


By Epwarp M. Baker. 


* J UDAISM is a vast relic of ancient 
barbarism with its tribal mark, its 
tribal separation and its tribal God.” 
Thus speaks Professor Goldwin Smith, a 
man of profound learning and unques- 
tioned abilities. Yet whenever Professor 
Smith speaks of the Jews or Judaism, his 
prejudice is at once so virulent and so 
patent as to rob his statements of dignity 
and value. Were it only men of his stamp 
who denied to Judaism a place in modern 
life, Judaism could account herself happy. 
Unfortunately, there are other men, more 
sober in their judgments and more meas- 
ured in their expression, who fail to see 
that Judaism has life or function. Alex- 
ander Bruce, for instance, to my mind one 
of the most competent and reverent of re- 
cent Christian scholars, writes: “The 
glory of the Jews has departed. Their 
appropriate motto is ‘Fuimus’—we have 
been.” In so speaking, Dr. Bruce frames 
the conviction of the greater part of the 
Christian community. The belief is com- 
mon that Jewish history came to its fitting 
culmination in the advent of Christianity; 
that in a moment quick with infinite 
pathos the Jews rejected him toward 
whom their entire history pointed, and in 
whom it had its complete fulfillment; that 
the Jew is a poor, self-deluded creature, 
the Jews a people without a mission, and 
their religion a broken echo of the distant 
past, out of tune with the music of medern 
thought and development. To consider 
this question in all of its ramifications is 
aside from my purpose. My intention in 
this paper is of narrower compass. I 
want only to consider the present worth of 
the Jewish religion from a single point-of- 
view,—the view-point of a loyal Ameri- 
can. I want to find out whether my Juda- 
ism is in harmony or in conflict with my 
Americanism. 
And, first of all, I ask myself, What is 
the American spirit—the best American 


spirit—what does it stand for? My fun- 
damental assumption as an American, the 
assumption of all democracy, is man’s dig- 
nity and worth. I do not look upon man 
as a worm groveling in the dust. I look 
upon him as endowed with the most per- 
fect physical nature in all the world of life; 
I look upon him as gifted with intellectual 
faculties which have within themselves 
capacity for growth; I see in him a moral 
nature and I pin my faith to the belief that 
to man is given the power to choose be- 
tween right and wrong, and that on the 
whole and in the long run, he will choose 
the good and reject the evil. If Ameri- 
canism thus teaches me as fundamental 
truth the dignity and the worth of man; 
if, to borrow a phrase from Browning, it 
teaches me that “Man is a God in the 
germ,” I ask myself, What has Judaism to 
say concerning this? I open my Bible, 
and at the very threshold of Jewish script- 
ure, in the very first chapter which sets the 
character and tone of the whole, I find the 
statement: “God created man in his 
image, in the image of God created He 
him.” I turn to the Psalms, and I find 
the Hebrew singer chanting that man is 
little less than the angels, he is crowned 
with glory and honor. I turn to the Laws. 
I am commanded both by direction and 
implication to respect the dignity of my 
fellowmen. I inquire of the Prophets; I 
find them in all the stirring grandeur of 
indignant rage denouncing those who dis- 
regard the humanity of their fellows. 
Moreover, Judaism has never taught me 
the doctrine of mnate depravity. It tells 
me that while man is given the power to 
sin, unto him is also given the capacity to 
refrain from sinning. In ever varying 
accents it teaches me that man is a son of 
God. I thus find that dignity of man, the 
very fundamental assumption of Ameri- 
canism, is also a basic conception of the 
Jewish religion. 
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Advancing from the postulate of the 
worth of men, Americanism teaches 
me that all men are of equal worth. It 
does not teach that all men are equal in 
physical gift, or mental capacity, moral 
endowment or environing circumstance— 
this the ordinary facts of life deny. But it 
insists that all men are equal in point of 
humanity and that every man shall have 
a man’s chance to live. It teaches that 
every one shall have the right to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness; it 
stands for the profound principle not yet 
wholly realized, that individuality may 
not be dwarfed. It registers its solemn 
protest against any government which 
permits oppression and denies freedom. 
Here, too, Judaism is in accord with the 
precepts of Americanism. Throughout 
the ages, Judaism quivers with the passion 
of liberty. Israel opens her history with a 
song of freedom upon her lips. The He- 
brews had felt the scourge of the task- 
master; they had groaned and cried out 
in anguish when the oppressor’s lash was 
upon their backs, and when Israel grew 
and developed, “freedom” became to her 
a sacramental word, for had she not 
known the heart of the oppressed? If I 
look into the Jewish prayer-book, I find it 
athrill with freedom’s note. If I examine 
the chief festal-tide of the Jew, I find its 
underlying note a rejoicing in the liberty 
of man. If I examine the principles of 
the Hebrew commonwealth, I find them 
informed and infused with the spirit of 
democracy. I read the Prophets, and it 
is made clear to me why they are called 
the messengers of freedom. By its very 
inherent nature, by the stressful trend of 
the history of the people who proclaim 
her, Judaism stands inseparably linked to 
li ‘ 

Closely allied to Freedom, and of the 
same class of human values, is Justice. 
My Americanism bids me cherish it as an 
ideal and practice it in the pursuits of life. 
If one will read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, if he will study the Constitu- 
tion, he there will see i forth in 
splendor the spirit of Justice; if he will 


consider the writings of our Lincolns, read 
the verse of our Whittiers and our Low- 
ells, or listen to the living voice of living 
prophets, he will find that freedom tunes 
their harp and justice wings their soul. 
Americanism bids me guard Justice, for 
when it is banished Freedom perishes, for 
Justice is its breath of life. Nor has Ju- 
daism a different message. Israel’s God 
is a God of righteousness and demands 
righteousness of His people. The Laws 
announce it; the Prophets declare it; the 
Psalmists sing it. “I hate,” says Jahwa, 
“your feasts; your solemn assemblies 
are a loathing unto me; your burnt offer- 
ings, I will not accept them. Stop the 
noise of your song, I despise the music of 
your harps. Let justice flow down like 
water, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.”” “Wherewith shall I come be- 
fore the Lord and bow myself before the 
Most High? Shall I come before Him 
with burnt offering, with calves of a year 
old? Will the Lord be pleased with thou- 
sands of rams, or with ten thousands of 
rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born 
for the sin of my soul, my child for my 
transgression? He has showed thee, O 
man, what is good. What doth the Lord 
require of you but to do justice, love mercy 
and walk humbly before thy God?” 
Justice is the fundamental m «sage of 
Judaism. It is Judaism’s proclamation 
to the 

Underlying the American democracy 
and to a certain degree permeating it is a 
sense of human brotherhood. The ideal 
of freedom is one of its manifestations, 
justice is another, humaneness is a third. 
The American people, in certain respects 
are a humane people,—indeed, alle 
to James Bryce, the most humane of any 
people on earth. The great philanthrop- 
ic heart of America throbs in sympathy 
with the poor and the unfortunate. 
Scores upon scores of institutions for the 
ill-fated; millions upon millions of dol- 
lars beneficently spent; thousands upon 
thousands of human beings aided in 
time of trouble, restored to health or 
given a start again upon the hill of life— 
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all these are testimonials to American gen- 
erosity. A Chicago is in ruins, a Johns- 
town is afflicted, a Galveston is in distress, 
and the princely magnificence of Ameri- 
can giving becomes the wonder of the 
world. Americanism inculcates the 
spirit of charity. Judaism intones a simi- 
lar message: Thou shalt open thy hand 
wide unto thy brother, to thy poor and to 
thy needy in thy land; the gleanings in 
the field thou shalt leave for the stranger, 
for the fatherless and the widow. Love 
ye the stranger—these commands are ex- 
pressive of the Jewish spirit. Judaism 
has a smile of tenderness and love for the 
stranger, the helpless and the poor. The 
true disposition of Judaism is finely repre- 
sented in one of the stories of the Talmud. 
According to an old Rabbinical legend, 
when the Egyptians were overthrown and 
drowned, the angels of God were about to 
sing for joy. But God checked them and 
said : “ My creatures are lying drowned in 
the sea, and do you desire to sing before 
me?” In the same spirit speaks the 
prophet Malachi: “Have we not all one 
Father? Has not one God created us 
all?” So speaks the Jewish religion. 
As long as Judaism remains Judaism, 
just so long will she put forth her plea for 
man’s humanity toward man. 

In the next place, Americanism bids 
me lead an active life. The true Ameri- 
can has only contempt for him who volun- 
tarily withdraws himself from life’s activi- 
ties. The Lathe Biosas, the calm life of 
the Greek, or the monkish ideal awaken 
no response in the American heart. The 
strenuous life is his principle. Alertness, 
ambition, activity, these are his qualities; 
power, wealth, social standing, these are 
his aims. Life is given to live and not to 
shirk, this is among his mottoes. What- 
ever other religions may have to say of 
life, Judaism declares that it is good. 
Man shall live and labor and develop his 
manhood to the fullest. Earth is not 
merely a stop-over station on the road to 
heaven. It is not a desert of misery be- 
tween two eternities. It is a place to be 
cultivated and glorified. The Jew is not 
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bidden to spend his life in pining and 
yearning for the day when, throwing aside 
all mortal burden, he may pass from earth 
to paradise, but he is rather commanded 
to do his share that paradise may pass to 
earth. Judaism deals rather with this 
life and its duties than with heaven and 
its coronation. Frequently it has been 
pointed out that the Old Testament has 
little to say of the life beyond. This, its 
imputed weakness, in a sense belongs to 
#ts greatest merits. Judaism does not 
bribe one to morality for the sake of the 
golden beyond. This earth is its central 
passion and the heart of its solicitude. 
Judaism commands the stirring pursuit of 
the positive values of life. 

The American spirit is optimistic. 
Man’s dignity, freedom, justice, humane- 
ness, zest for life—belief in these flowers 
forth in a deep, robust hopefulness. The 
American people are a hopeful people. 
Their veins are filled and fired with the 
tingling blood of youth. They have faith 
in progress and their country’s future. 
They believe that the best men, the best 
institutions, the best times, belong to the 
future day. They not only have faith in 
the increasing greatness and power of 
their country, but it is their conviction 
that America will become a model of jus- 
tice, and through justice a pattern of peace 
to the world. It is a truism in the syna- 
gogue that the Jewish religion is a religion 
of optimism. Judaism’s faith in God is 
the basis of her hope. No matter how 
goaded by distress or how writhing in the 
coils of affliction, the true Jew has always 
believed that in His own way and in His 
own time God would work His will among 
men. The Hebrew Prophets are aglow 
with stirring hope. Scarce one but pre- 
dicts the Messianic time. When stress 
was hardest and clouds were blackest and 
destruction seemed surest, when to the 
common sight the eastern sky was without 
gleam of hope, the prophet’s inward vision 
saw the golden day to come. “Even in 
abasement, their horizon is always lumin- 
ous with a certainty of victory.” Isaiah 
sings of “a time when swords shall be 
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turned into plowshares and spears into 
pruning-hooks; when nation shall not 
make war against nation, nor know war 
any more. The wolf shall dwell with the 
sheep and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid”; in that day the Lord shall say: 
“ Blessed be my people Egypt and Asshur 
the work of my hand, and my heritage 
Israel”; in that day “the law shall go 
forth from Zion and the work of God from 
Jerusalem.” It is the glad confidence of 
Judaism that the day will dawn when 
there will be universal peace based upon 
and growing out of universal justice. 
The basis of the hopefulness of American- 
ism is somewhat different from that of Ju- 
daism, but both are alike in the optimism 
of their outlook. 

And last of all, Americanism demands 
patriotism. It insists that its institutions 
and its flag be enshrined in every Ameri- 
can heart. It commands devoted fealty 
from all its citizens in time of peace and 
when war is stalking abroad. Whatever 
interpretations may have been given Ju- 
daism in other times and under different 
conditions, to-day it speaks to us in no 
uncertain tones. To the American Jew 
it says: “ Your country is the land wherein 
you live; your flag is that under which 
you breathe. Serve it, defend it, uplift it. 
See to it that its symbolism becomes ever 
deeper and nobler. Love your country 
with all your heart, with all your soul, and 
with all your might. This, too, is relig- 
ion.” 

Ourcomparison thus far has been neces- 
sarily incomplete, for Judaism and Ameri- 
canism are both too much athrob with 
life to lend themselves to definitive or ac- 
curate analysis. Yet enough has been 
considered to indicate that Judaism is 
vastly more than a reminiscence of days 
that were; it is abreast of the highest 
ideal of the highest type of modern life and 
thought. Dignity of man, freedom, jus- 
tice, humaneness, zest for life, optimism, 
love of country,—these are the bright, par- 
ticular gems in the diadem of the holiest 
Americanism,—these are sacramental 


words in the vocabulary of the Jew. Nor 
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is it strange; for much of the best that 
there is in the thought and tendencies of 
American life is due indirectly to Hebrew 
inspiration. Yea, be it known that the 
inspiration of our Republic came not from 
Greece, nor yet from Rome, but from Is- 
rael of old. The vade mecum of the early 
Pilgrim Fathers was not the writings of 
Rome or the classics of Greece, but the 
ancient scriptures of the Jew. The Pil- 
grim Fathers who sat at the cradle of our 
Republic received their , their 
comfort and their from that sublime 
literature that bubbled forth in days of old 
from the heart of Hebrew Sage and He- 
brew Prophet. Israel was the first de- 
mocracy. Her literature the first tirade 
against despotism, her religion the first 
evangel of freedom. Judaism will never 
be left behind by the forward march of 
Republican ideas and ideals, for there will 
never be in my day, or in yours, or in the 
day of any man, any democracy,—I care 
not how magnificent its principles or how 
superb its men,—that will have outgrown 
a religion the only dogma of which is the 
Fatherhood of God resulting in the broth- 
erhood of man. 

It is not, however, only true that Juda- 
ism is quick in its sympathy for the high- 
est American ideals, it is equally a fact 
that there is much in contemporaneous 
American society to which the Jewish re- 
ligion stands uncompromisingly and ever- 
lastingly opposed. Thus far, we have con- 


sidered Americanism at its best, but there. 


is another leaf to turn. There are coun- 
ter-currents to be observed. Who will 
say that man’s dignity is always respect- 
ed? Will you contend that each pursues 
life, liberty and happiness without hin- 
drance? Can it be seriously maintained 
that there is an energizing sense of broth- 
erhood? Do not the “Songs of the 
Ghetto” with their burden of human 
wretchedness and woe frame a terrific in- 
dictment against the present order? Are 
not our large cities hotbeds of vice and 
crime? Is there not some truth in the 
charge that our legislators are to 
bribes? Are politics conspi free 
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from selfishness and corruption? Who is 
so blind or so perverse as to say that jus- 
tice is not cast down? Are not the right- 
eous sold for silver and the needy for a pair 
of shoes? Was it only in ancient Samaria 
that men added house unto house and 
field unto field? Are there not “little 
children, weeping piteously in the play- 
time of the others in this country of the 
free”? How long is this to last? When 
will salvation come? I do not know! 
But this I know, that our civilization 
presents many striking analogons to that 
which twenty-six hundred years ago called 
forth from the Hebrew Prophets tremen- 
dous words of fierce rebuke and predic- 
tions of impending doom. This I know, 
that from a certain point-of-view, our 
age stands more in need of the words of 
the Prophets than the voice of the Apos- 
tles. I know that George Adams Smith 
is right when he says that all the great so- 
cial reforms of history have drawn their 
inspiration from Hebrew Prophetism. 
This I know, that there is that in the spirit 
of Judaism which if applied to our Ameri- 
can life would make our civilization better, 
deeper, stronger! Upon whom is the du- 
ty most pressing to make this known? 
Upon whom is the obligation most impera- 
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tive to apply this spirit in their daily lives ? 
Surely, upon the Jews themselves. Let, 
then, a knowledge of Judaism and a con- 
sistent practice of its precepts be the Jews’ 
contribution to American life. 

Judaism, despite what critics may say, 
has place and function in modern life; in- 
deed, the signs are multiplying that Juda- 
ism, in perhaps a different form and under 
a different name, will be the religion of the 
future. Yet for the Jews in America the 
century which just has dawned is big with 
possibility and alive with peril. Whether 
the great living stream of Judaism shall 
continue in its beneficent course, ever 
broadening its trend and deepening its 
channel, or whether, so far as the Jew is 
concerned, it shall be permitted to run 
itself out in the sands of indifference and 
materialism, the next hundred years will 
perhaps decide. But whatever the final 
event may be, this much is sure: above the 
perplexity of the present situation there 
arises in conspicuous relief a certainty and 
a question. This is the certainty: Juda- 
ism is worthy of the Jew. This is the ques- 
tion: Will the Jews prove worthy of their 
Judaism ? 

Epwarp M. Baker. 

Cleveland, O. 


THE POETRY OF POE. 


By Epwin MarkKHamM. 


DGAR ALLAN POE is the most 

tragic figure in our literary history, 

and the figure that casts from our shores 

the longest shadow across the world. He 
was a great intellect and a sad heart. 

He has left one of the two or three most 
magical and compelling collections of tales 
written since the Arabian Nights—tales of 
ratiocination and of mystery, a collection 
that fascinates us like the Alhambra un- 
der moon and cloud, with the dark splen- 
dor of its halls, its spacious courts, its 
lofty pillars, its labyrinthine passages. 


He has left us also our first body of sig- 
nificant American criticism: reviews, too 
often, of nobodies, the ephemera of letters; 
reviews written in haste to keep the bub- 
ble on the pot, yet unpurchasable and in- 
flexible in loyalty to letters. Discussion 
of these matters would make a long and 
important paper by itself. But it is of 
the poetry alone that we must here speak. 

Poe, like Gray and Keats, has given us 
only a frugal volume of verse, and yet like 
these poets he has left a precious and 
priceless possession to mankind. Amer- 
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ica has no one but Emerson and Lowell 
to contest his poetical primacy. 

Poe brought to the art of poetry an 
acute analytical mind, and a vivid feeling 
for form, as well as a shaping imagination 
and a passionate love of beauty. He 
willed to build his structure of verse upon 
poetic laws as exact as those that swing 
the planets in their orbits. He has the 
distinction of being the only American 
who, like Coleridge and Wordsworth in 
England, and Burger in Germany, had a 
definite theory of poetry and rigorously 
followed it. 

Poe declares that the origin of poetry 
lies in a thirst for a wilder Beauty than 
Earth supplies—that poetry itself is the 
imperfect effort to quench this immortal 
thirst. He defines the poetry of words as 
the rhythmical creation of beauty, and 
avers that the sole arbiter is Taste, which 
stands between Pure Intellect and the 
Moral Sense. That pleasure, he says, 
which is at once the most pure, the most 
elevating and the most intense, is derived 
from the contemplation of the Beautiful. 
Only in the contemplation of Beauty do 
we attain that elevation of the soul which 
we recognize as the Poetic Sentiment, 
and which is distinguished from Truth, 
which is the satisfaction of the Reason, 
and from Passion, which is the excitement 
of the heart. 

The fervors of passion, or even the les- 
sons of truth, may go into a poem; but 
they must be toned down in proper sub- 
jection to that Beauty which is the atmos- 
phere and real essence of the poem. It 
goes without saying, then, that Poe stood 
for “ art for art’s sake,” that he set his face 
inflexibly against the heresy of “'The Di- 
dactic.” He would not have it that 
the ultimate object of poetry is truth, 
that every poem should preach a moral. 
Poe was certainly right: a poem built in 
beauty is its own excuse for being. For 
the soul is enlarged not so much by mere 
knowledge or bare skeleton of truth, as by 
by the dilation of the imagination. The 
path through beauty is the most direct 
path of ascension to the Divine. 
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This lofty and noble conception of 
poetry was doubtless in the mind of young 
Poe, however dimly, when in 1827 he is- 
sued his first trembling little volume of 
verse, Tamerlane and Other Poems— 
a volume attempted again in 1829, and 
finally in 1831 republished with many 
deft touches of the revising tool. 

The long poem “Tamerlane” shows, 
as in Marlowe’s case, that the lean of the 
young poet’s soul was toward vastness 
and splendor. The manner of the poem 
is dominated by Byron, that plunging 
planet that was then disturbing the poise 
of so many lesser luminaries in the poetic 
sky. “Al Aaraaf,” a dullish story of a 
purgatory, placed on Tycho Brahe’s won- 
derful lost star, suggests the specious 
learning and the forced sentiment in 
“Lalla Rookh.” 

In Poe’s 1881 volume we find “ Israfel,” 
“The Doomed City,” “To Helen,” 
“Trene,” and “The Peean,”—poems that 
were revised in the course of and 
are now known as “ Israfel,” “The City 
in the Sea,” “To Helen,” “The Sleeper,” 
and “ Lenore.” 

Around the last three of these poems 
hangs the darkness of the most tragic 
event in Poe’s early life, the death of Mrs. 
Stanard, the mother of a school-boy friend. 
When young Poe first met this lovely 
woman she took him by the hand and 
spoke to him in tender words of greeting 
and sympathy. We are told that he was 
so penetrated by her gracious words that 
he was deprived of the power of speech, 
almost of consciousness, and that he re- 
turned home in a dream, hearing the voice 
that had made the desolate world so sud- 
denly beautiful. She became the com- 
forter of his boyish griefs and the Helen of 
his early song. When she died his heart 
was inconsolable, and found voice in “ The 
Sleeper,” a poem drenched with the mys- 
tery, the ethereal beauty of a summer 
night. Forever the beautiful dead lies 
there tranced in silentness and perfect 


peace. 
In “Lenore” Poe 
beloved dead. It is not a homely cry of 


speaks again of the 
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the heart, but a burst of martial bugles. 
Amid the perfections of this poem, how- 
ever, is one inexcusable blemish, a bald 
phrase of the prose man—‘‘And when she 
fell in feeble health.”” Here is a mud-ball 
stuck upon the radiant front of the rain- 
bow. But even this flaw is half forgotten 
in the stately repetends and musical 
marches of the poem. In “Lenore” the 
poet no longer peers and wonders. From 
a height of exultation he hurls down de- 
fiance upon the grim warders of death: 


“ Avaunt! to-night my heartislight. No dirge 
will I upraise, 

But waft the angel on her flight with a Pean 
of old days!” 


At last, in his “ Helen,” the dead woman 
becomes to the poet the eidolon of super- 
nal beauty: 


“Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicéan barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore.” 


The poem contains two superb lines, 
where all are beautiful. In the early form 
of the verses, the two lines ran thus: 


“To the beauty of fair Greece 
And the grandeur of old Rome.” 


This mediocre couplet was afterward 
transfigured into 


“To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome.” — 


two mighty lines that compress into a 
brief space all the rich, high, magnificence 
of dead centuries. The change of a few 
words and what a chasmal change in the 
sound and splendor of a line! Poe never 
surpassed the serene exaltation and divine 


poise of this poem. It shows his passion 
for a crystalline perfection. Save for a 
false rhyme and a dubious phrase or two, 
the poem is perfect, inevitable, having the 
careless ease of a young lily swaying on the 
stem. In its wandering music and flower- 
like freshness of form, it stands with the 
deathless lyrics ; with “ Tears, Idle Tears,” 
“ Rose Aylmer,” and the rest. 
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“The Raven,” written many years 
later than these early lyrics to beauty and 
death, is the final threnody in memory of 
his lost Lenore, once the queenliest dead, 
but now elected to live immortally young 
in his somber palaces of song. “The 
Raven” has gone into the languages of 
many nations as a requiem of imperial 
affliction, a poem that takes rank with 
the unworded and unearthly harmonies 
of “The Dead March in Saul.” 

How did it spring into existence, this 
structure of mystery and grief? ‘The idea 
in a work of genius frequently rises from 
some chance word or incident that falls 
into the artist’s life,—the remark of a 
friend, the look of a face. Genius is the 
power to take a hint. Whence did Poe 
get the idea of the Stygian raven of his 
poem? Perhaps from the raven in Dick- 
ens’ Barnaby Rudge. 

Poe is known to have made a magazine- 
study of this novel, suggesting a better 
use of the bird as a character, saying: 
“The raven, too, might have been made 
more than we now see it, a portion of the 
conception of the fantastic Barnaby. Its 
croakings might have been propheti- 
cally heard in the course of the drama. 
Its character might have performed in 
regard to that of the idiot, much the same 
part as does in music the accompaniment 
in respect to the air.”—Here Poe outlines 
a use of this “ ungainly fowl” which later 
on he actually makes in his famous poem. 

The early poem “Lenore” is the first 
study of the Raven thesis, and in it we 
find the sonorous name Lenore, a name 
which may have been wafted to his mind 
from Burger’s ballad of “ Lenore,” which 
had attracted the attention of England in 
the early years of the nineteenth century. 
Doubtless Poe found the suggestion of his 
meter in Mrs. Browning’s “The Court- 
ship of Lady Geraldine,” where we find a 
line— 

“With a murmurous stir uncertain in the air, a 
purple curtain ”— 


which sounds strangely like one of the 
lines in “The Raven.” But the origi- 
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nality of Poe’s poem is not shaken by the 
critics, who have sifted the world to find 
its sources. What he borrows becomes 
bone of his intellectual bone. Casual bor- 
rowings by a poet are justifiable, when 
they are assimilated, when they suffer a 
sea-change into a rarer beauty. If he finds 
brick he must leave it marble. 

Some of the phrasings of the poem, 
such as “Sir, said I, or madam”; “little 
relevancy bore”; “the fact is I was nap- 
ping ”—such colloquialisms seem to dis- 
turb the austere tone of the poem. But I 
would not wish these oddities removed. 
These colors of everyday, these glints of 
the grotesque, flashing upon the back- 
ground of the poem, help to heighten 
the final impression of tragic mystery. 
Nor need we be concerned greatly that 
the poet says that the shadow of the 
raven “ lies floating on the floor,” when the 
bird is described as sitting on a bust above 
the door, and presumably above the lamp. 
Such flaws serve to shake a little the veri- 
similitude and strict organic unity of the 
poem. But they do not disturb its extra- 
ordinary elevation and somber beauty. 

In the “Philosophy of Composition,” 
Poe gives his own statement of the laws 
and processes which he claims to have fol- 
lowed in the composition of “The Ra- 
ven.” He makes the work of construction 
appear as simple as fence-building. His 
explanation, at first blush, sounds forced 
and inadequate, a mere riot of mystifica- 
tion; and yet there may be a measure of 
truth in the explanation, seeing that Poe 
had a highly analytical mind and a strict 
theory of poetics. It was natural to the 
man to attempt to balance the wings of 
his imagination with the weight of his in- 
tellect. 

However all this may be, it is clear that 
his explanation does not explain the core 
of the matter: the secret of the secret is 
not disclosed. He does not tell us where 
he found the music, the fire, the shaping 
imagination. So after all is said, we can 
still call “The Raven,” not a thing of rule 
and recipe, but a creation of the true fren- 
zy, that carries a cry of the heart. 
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There are noble lines in “The Raven,” 
but great lines, and even great passages, 
are not the chief test of a poem. The final 
test of a poem is its total impression. And 
the total impression of “‘The Raven,” with 
its weird beauty and sustained energy, is 
deeply, nobly serious. 

In spite of all critical assaults, the poem 
stands secure in its dark immortality—safe 
among the few remarkable poems of the 
world. 

The “Haunted Palace” was in Poe’s 
day the subject of a hot controversy, man 
believing (Poe leading the host), that 
Longfellow had taken from this poem his 
idea for “The Beleaguered City.” Others 
again affirmed that both poets had got 
their inspiration from Tennyson’s “ De- 
serted House.” Poe’s poem is an alle- 
gory of a mind in ruins, a poem terribly 
beautiful, whose words seem to come in 
stately batallions, with bugles blowing. 
It tells of a splendid palace: 


“Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow, 


(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago.) 
And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A winged odor went away.” 


“The Haunted Palace” is a sermon, 
but it is one where the poet furnishes 
only the text: the reader supplies the 
sermon. The poem ends with two pow- 
erful lines: 


“A hideous throng rush out forever 
And laugh—but smile no more.” 


“ Israfel,” another of the lyrics descend- 
ed from his youth, is full of the rush of sil- 
ver phrases, the careless music of a young 
god. 

“In Heaven a spirit doth dwell 

“Whose heart-strings are a lute’: 
None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel, 
Me ern 
Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voices, all mute.” 
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It is ungracious, perhaps, to cavil at a 
dint in this lyric gold; but it does seem 
that the second stanza jars upon the high 
harmony of this song: 


“Tottering above 
In her highest noon, 
The enamored moon 

Blushes with love, 

While, to listen, the red levin 
(With the rapid Pleiads, even, 
Which were seven) 
Pauses in Heaven.” 


Certainly the word “even” is an inef- 
fectual rhyme; and the remark concern- 
ing “the enamored moon” blushing with 
love has the ring of sentimentality instead 
of sentiment. It is the paint of emotion, 
not the fire. One is sensitive to these de- 
fects since the poem, as a whole, is trem- 
ulous with a beauty wilder than the beauty 
of Earth. Here is no thought of the loved 
and unreturning dead, no mood of incon- 
solable memories. The soul is thrilled as 
with a rush of raptures from a rift in the 
delicate sky of morning. 

Browning in “Abt Vogler,” Coleridge 
in “Kubla Khan,” have built up fair 
imaginations of tower and dome and min- 
aret, but the wizardry of Poe in his “City 
in the Sea” has left us the most rare, the 
most mysterious, of all such ethereal struc- 
tures. This city in the dim, still, western 
sea is the thronéd place of Death, where 
are gathered in long night-times the souls 
that have passed through the body. 

The description of the gloomy light of 
the lurid waters upon the lofty, pallid walls 
fretted with garlands of carven stone— 

ands of “viol, violet, and vine,” is 
builded up with a curious care that sends 
upon the mind the sense of the delicate 
austerities of the Parthenon. Never be- 
fore has the “palpable obscure” been 
bodied forth with a more cunning and 
gloomy imagination, than in this fantasy 
of a city isolated, accursed, laved by seas 
“hideously serene,” where from his cen- 
tral tower, 


“Death looks gigantically down.” 
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The music of the opening stanza is in 
Poe’s best manner of “sonorous metal, 
blowing martial sounds.” The last stan- 
za gives an example of music muted and 
retarded to echo the sense, carrying out 
the idea of the dull tide, the feeble stir, 
the gradual hissing and bubbling of the 
slow settling and sinking of the lost and 
lamentable city. 

Poe’s “ Bells” is the finest example in 
our language of the suggestive power of 
rhyme and of the echo of sound to sense. 
It is hardly credible that the poet who con- 
ceived this fantasy with its fine madness, 
could have written “For Annie,” one of 
the poems composed in those dark last 
days when life was stretching before him 
like a rainy sea. On its constructive side 
it is a fugue, from which proceeds a haunt- 
ing music. But what can we say severe 
enough of the poetry of such verses 
these ? ' 


“Of a water that flows 
With a lullaby sound 
From a spring but a very few 
Feet under ground,— 
From a cavern not very far 
Down underground.” 


Bald definition is the death of poetry. 
The words in a poem must have mystery . 
around them, space for the play of the 
imagination. 

“Annabel Lee,” perhaps the simplest 
of Poe’s ballads, and one inspired by his 
lost Virginia, is full of little winds of mel- 
ody and touches of ideal light. It is a 
poetical version of his prose idyl, “The 
Valley of the Many-Colored Grass,”* and 
it forms the final page of his lyrical ritual 
of bereaved love. 

Poe is aloof from nature; he withdraws 
from actuality into the perilous hollow 
kindgom of Childe Roland of the Dark 
Tower, into “the dim, deserted courts 
where Dis bears sway.” Yet each of Poe’s 
poems has a basis in life. Even his “ Ula- 
lume”—frailest of cloud-structures—is 
not pillared all in air, although its mysti- 
cism seems stretched to the breaking point. 


* Eleonora. 
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I find momentous meaning in its gray ob- 
scurity—a deep drama of temptation and 
memory. As elsewhere, Poe’s habit of 
personification gives a clue to the mystery. 
The poem chronicles in symbol the colli- 
sion between an ignoble passion and the 
memory of an ideal love. 

The poet wanders under the moon with 
Psyche his soul—Psyche the obscure voice 
of conscience. He is down by the dark 
tarn of Auber, in the woodland of Weir, 
the misty region of sorrowful remem- 
brance. About him are wide, desolate 
landscapes; above him, drear, ash-col- 
ored autumnal skies, all suggestive of the 
aloneness and desolation of each man’s 
soul in his inward battle. Once before he 
had wandered here under the cypresses 
when his heart was hot and volcanic with 
sorrow for his lost love, but now his mem- 
ory is clouded. 

As the night wanes he beholds the orb 
of Astarte, the goddess of carnal love. He 
feels that she is touched by his sorrow, 


“ And has come past the stars of the Lion 
To point us the path to the skies.” 


Psyche protests and urges flight from 
temptation. The poet persists and quiets 
her scruples, and the two pass on till stop- 
ped by a tomb across the road—the tomb 
of his lost Ulalume. Suddenly he sees 
that his temptation has been of the demon. 
He is confronted and recalled to honor by 
the chaste memory of his lost love—his 
love for one wild hour forgotten. 

“Ulalume” has been reviled as dog- 
gerel run mad, and exalted as a miracle of 
melody. It is certainly too labored and 
mechanical to carry emotional conviction. 
In tone-color it is like some wild improvisa- 
tion, in a minor mood—-some primitive Ice- 
landic musical motif recurring over and 
over like the wash of surf on sandy shores. 

Technically “ Ulalume” is a study in the 
use of the repetend. The two continually- 
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alternating rhymes of each nine-line 
stanza; the close sameness, yet delicate 
variation, of the third and second lines, 
coming in like the sobbing catch of the 
breath; the lift and beat of the last four 
lines of each stanza, two of the lines alter- 
ed but a breve, a shade, a hint, from the 
other two—all these tonal effects strike 
upon the ear like the fall and echo of far, 
faint, murmuring waters in some rever- 
berating granite canyon of the Sierras. 

It is commonly thought that Poe’s poet- 
ry is never touched by moral passion; yet 
“Ulalume” and the “Haunted Palace” 
are denials of this tradition. In them we 
find the poet grafted upon the preacher; 
but the sermons are strictly subordinated 
to the austere demands of art. 

With all my admiration for Poe’s poetry, 
I cannot help sensing in some of it a smell 
of the lamp, a tinge of sophistication, a 
ring of artificiality. Nor can I deny that 
he is narrow in his sympathies. His 
poems are lacking in the humanitary senti- 
ment. We look in vain in his writings for 


any sure support for the soul in the midst 


of these mortal tears and burdens. He 
struck from the heart-strings of Israfel a 
music of the skies; but he failed to strike 
from his own heart-strings the music of 
humanity. , 

Poe’s range is narrow, his themes are 
few. Love, Beauty and Death—these are 
the springs of his inspiration. He was a 
poet with a peering eye and a touch of 
phantasy, a poet in love with frangibility, 
with evenescence, with the beauty that 
cannot stay. From all his finer verses 
break out again and again the sense of the 
irreparable and the cry of the Nevermore. 
Piercing sweet are they at times, and wild 
with all regret and unforgettable while 
graves and memories are the heritage 
of man. 

Epwiy MarxkHam. 

Westerleigh, Staten Island, N. Y. 











A BLEEDING HEART. 


By Witt ALLEN DromGooLe. 


“ TS ALL dem ar stars done f’eeze ?” 

She was a little quadroon girl, in 
appearance scarcely more than a baby, a 
mere child of seven summers; but so 
small and delicate that five years would 
have seemingly more than told her age, 
Her skin was a clear, smooth olive, and 
her eyes were blue. Above them, shading 
a low brow, little ripples of hair, “straight 
as a white gal’s,” played touch and go 
with the crispy, autumn night-winds. 
The little white n nearly white, 
so entirely black—cuddled closer to the 
warm, heavy body of "Mandy Ann, and 
shivering pointed to the stars; far-off, 
cold, unsympathetic. 

“Ts all dem ar stars done f’eeze ?” 

“Freeze? Dat dey ain’t, J tell yer, en 
nuthin’ lak hit. Dey’s des twinklin’ 
long, en makin’ fun o’ we-all sleepin’ out 
here in de woods.” 

The stout, little, black sister, six years 
older, and many years stronger and wiser 
in that wisdom bred of helplessness and 
danger, gathered the younger child in her 
arms in that sheltering, mothering way 
that stamps the orphan. 

“T’s col’,”’ whined the little one; “I’s 
col’, en I wants my mammy.” 

“Mammy done daid by dis time,” said 
"Mandy Ann; “en her say we-all got ter 
go on down to Aunt Mercy Moon’s house, 
en staydar. She say ef we do n’t go down 
dar de bad man gwine git us, sho. En 
den dat ar man what she sont us by in de 
wag’n, he done git drunk en fling us out, 
en de horses done gallop off somewhere, 
all by deirse’ves; so we-all got ter walk. 
But "Mandy Ann ain’t skeered; en she 
gwine take good keer o’ Lily Belle, ca’se 
she done promus Mammy dat. En now 
she gwine say de pra’rs en put dis lamb- 
chil’ ter baid.” 

The two wanderers cuddled closer; the 
younger startled and chilled, the older 
brave and trustful even in the strange situ- 


ation into which Fate had tossed them. 
The day before they had stood at the bed- 
side of a dying mother, who had put the 
little white hand of her white baby into 
the work-hardened black palm of her 
darker offspring and delivered her last 
charge to the child who was henceforth to 
be mother to the unfortunate sister bear- 
ing in the veins, whose “blueness” had 
been the mother’s triumph and might be 
the child’s undoing, the worst blood of 
two races. 

Did the passing soul catch the spark of 
prophecy and kindle to the danger it 
flashed along the way before the child’s 
feet, that she clung so stubbornly to the 
dark girl’s hand, and made so merciless 
her commands and so fierce the penalty 
attached to the breaking of them ? 

“Take keer o’ Lily Belle! Keep her 
safe! work fur her! ef harm come ter de 
chil’—I gwine ha’nt yer—pull yer out’n— 
de baid—nights. Keep her—en work— 
work hard—do n’t let her—out’n yo’— 
sight. Keep her—fum—de—white—man. 
Keep——” 

And that was the last breath in the 

body. 
A man had been hired to fetch them 
down to an aunt’s house in a town seven- 
teen miles distant. They had started in 
the afternoon, but the man was drunk and 
allowed the horses to run away. The 
children rolled out of the wagon; it passed 
on, and the night swooped down and 
claimed them for its own. They had 
traveled on for a while, but only to hope- 
lessly lose their way and to miss forever 
the road that would lead them to the 
aunt’s door. 

But Fate, having many roads, has at 
last but the one door, and all roads lead to 
it. Perhaps the little quadroon was pre- 
destined, foreordained, to the wilderness 
road, after all. But they believed they 
were honestly following the course laid 
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down for them, and were hopeful of find- 
ing the goal they had set out for. - 

Only, in the black girl’s brain that last 
admonition rang like a threat: “ Keep her 
from the white man!” Too young to un- 
derstand the doom that overshadows her 
race, too ignorantly superstitious to diso- 
bey the dying command, she had, with the 
light-hearted trust of her people, set out in 
the face of defeat to perform the task set 
for her doing. 

“I’s col’.” 
action: 

“I gwine wrop yer in my own sack dis 
minute,” said she, “en tuck yer up in dese 
warm leaves ter sleep. But fus’ I gwine 
say de pra’rs.”” 

She tore off her own none-too-heavy 
jacket, wrapped it about her sister, and 
scooped her a bed among the drifted 
autumn leaves of the forest into which 
they had wandered. There was no moon; 
only the cold, clear light of stars, and the 
gleam of the white turnpike off to their 
right, which they had forsaken for the 
sheltering gloom of the woods. 

“Dey ain’t no ha’nts in dese woods,” 
said "Mandy Ann, “’ca’se dey ain’t no 
grabe-yards. En-’Mandy - Ann -ain’t - 
skeered-en-now- I-lay-me-down -ter-sleep- 
I-pray-de- Lawd-my-soul-ter-keep-ef-I- 
should-die-befo’-1-wake-I-pray-de- Lawd- 
my -soul - ter-take-en - bless - me-’n- Lily- 
Belle-’n - Mammy-’n-all - all - my-kin-’n- 
cousins -’n - yer - need n’- bless - ole - Unc’- 
Mose-he-cusses-fur-Jesus’-sake-Amen.” 

The petition ended found the little girl 
fast asleep, her head dropped against a 
stone. "Mandy Ann crouched down be- 
side her and lifting the small, shapely head 
to her own shoulder, drew the protecting 
sack more securely about the slight figure, 
and gave her own tired body up to slum- 
ber. 

And while they slept the stars in heaven 
kept watch: the same “ frozen stars” that 
were not more cold and unresponsive than 
the world into which they were drifting. 
"Mandy Ann slept lightly, and once she 
stirred as the chill penetrated the thin, 
scant clothes, striking through the sensi- 


The plaint roused her to 
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tive body, type of that race to which the 
southern balm is so necessary. ‘The torn 
clothes were drenched with the frost, and 
nothing but exhaustion could have held to 
such sleep those long, chill hours. 

Still, the children slept; the little one 
snugly comfortable in the clothing of the 
older; the one softly breathing, calm and 
undisturbed; the other restless, uneasy 
even in slumber. 

More than once she put out her arm in 
sleep to feel for the charge committed to 
her care. And while she slept the black 
cloud of despair drifted in a dream; and a 
mass of beautiful, floating silver 
across the heavens, so bright that she 
could not look upon it, but must shield her 
light-blinded eyes from the sudden ex- 
quisite radiance. And when she looked 
again, the silver cloud had drifted into 
form and bore the semblance of a beauti- 
ful calf, snow-white, with shapely body 
and delicate throat; soft eyes that seemed 
to be searching the whole expanse of 
heaven and earth for something which she 
did not at first recognize. But when the 
soft, pleading eyes were turned upon her 
she knew that somehow that dumb, white 
innocence was in danger, and that the 
thing the poor eyes searched earth and 
heaven for was sympathy. 

Sympathy? Ah! She gave a little sob 
of startled pity that ran through her sleep 
in a little, lingering moan. The white calf 
had a knife in its heart. ©, the pity of it! 
the shameful slaughter of innocence! the 
butchery of helplessness! 

Through her tears she watched the trail 
of blood from the wounded heart, and the 
long, slow torture of death, so sure and 
yet so tardy, with those sad eyes mutely 
begging sympathy. 

Sympathy? For what? An animal 
sacrificed—a dumb beast slain. 

Suddenly the sleeper uttered a wild, 
piercing cry. 

The little, white calf had turned its 
death-illumined face to hers, full and dis- - 
tinct. The features took a familiar sem- 
blance; the pleading eyes—Ah! Christ in 
heaven! It was the face of Lily Belle! 
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With the cry, the black girl shot bolt 
upright, the movement pushing the sleep- 
ing child from her arm to the hard earth 
with such force that she woke and began 
sobbing aloud. But ’Mandy Ann paid no 
heed. The bleeding heart of the poor, 
little, dumb, white beast held all her 
thought for the moment. 

Then, with that sudden, swift feeling of 
compulsion to act, that belongs to sensi- 
tive, forceful natures, she leaped to her 
feet, lifted the sobbing child in her arms, 
and with no other thought than to get 
away from the haunting vision which she 
felt must follow her till she died, "Mandy 
Ann broke into a quick, nervous run. 

“We-all got ter git away f’um here,” she 
panted, the burden of the child not suf- 
ficient to stay her feet in the face of that 
awful dream-presence. 

The child, lulled and pacified, dropped 
its head against the willing shoulder and 
slumbered peacefully; the white, delicate 
face lying against the soft, black neck, un- 
conscious that the one drop of black blood 
in the blue veins that were the black sis- 
ter’s chief glory made them of an equal 
race, position and color. Aye, more; the 
black girl would know only the black 
race’s ambitions, and would be moderate- 
ly safe in her homely, negro features and 
simple characteristics; while the other 
would be haunted with delusive hopes and 
damned with impossible ambitions. 

It was near noon when, footsore, they 
approached the suburbs of a town and 
stopped before a gate to rest. "Mandy 
Ann fancied she was nearing the town of 
her aunt’s habitation, not dreaming that 
they had taken a different road. While 
they lingered a man came out of a house 
beyond the gate, to open it for a young 
cow that came trotting expectantly up. 
As the gate swung to he saw the children 
crouched at the road-side, and called to 
them: 

“Hello! what’s the matter there ?” 

There was no answer, and he stepped 
down to them. 

“Where do you children belong ?” said 
he. The round, brown face was lifted to 


his; the round white eyes searched his 
own for what might be hidden there. 
And then: 

“ Nowhar,” was the answer. 

“'Where’s your folks ?” 

“ Daid.” 

“Where are you going?” 

Then prudence whispered in the shrewd 
ear, that had need of all prudence: 

“'To town; Mammy sont us ter a oman 
thar.” 

“Had any breakfast ?” 

“Naw, sah.” 

“Get up and go back there to the 
kitchen and—-” 

And then he stopped. The little white 
face, set in “ straight ha’r,” peeped timidly 
over the protecting black shoulder; a 
laugh of pleased anticipation parted the 
red lips and danced among the deeps of 
the “sure-’nuff blue eyes.” 

“Hello! Is that your sister?” 

"Mandy Ann did not reply; something 
in the tone struck her fear to life and rous- 
ed all the sleeping terror of her dream 
again. 

She rose up, took the child by the hand, 
and, hungry and worn, started again upon 
her pitiful journey. 

“We-all got ter be goin’ on,” she said: 
“dat ar oman been ’spectin’ ob us right 
smart while.” 

She heard the man call to a woman in 
the house, something about “two little 
runaway niggers, and one of ’em plumb 
pretty as a pink, and fat and shapely as a 
little white heifer.” 

A little white heifer! The words gave 
wings to her feet, recalling the dream and 
the stabbed and bleeding heart. She 
staggered rather than walked, when safe 
out of sight of the house, and would have 
given up in despair but for the memory of 
her mother’s warning: “Keep her out’n 
retch o’ de white man.” And she a white 
man’s child. It was horrible; horrible 


that the more enlightened, more gracious- 
ly endowed of the two races whose blood 
surged in her veins should have been the 
one to fear and flee from. 


At the next house they stopped; a boy 




















came out and stoned them; and "Mandy 
Ann noticed that every stone “shied” 
straight to the feet of Lily Belle. On, on 
if they starved. They must not stop 
there. 

The houses began to be more frequent 
now, though poorer, mere cabins; and 


although she did not know it she was ap- 


proaching a settlement of her own race. 
And well for her, with her old shoes hang- 
ing, the soles flapping, like rags, at every 
step, leaving the blood-marks on many a 
stone as she passed. Lily Belle trotted at 
her side, munching the bread with which 
"Mandy Ann kept her supplied from their 
scanty store. But at last she too, no 
longer helped along by the lift of the 
friendly arm whose strength was spent, 
began to give out; and when, nearing a 
cabin, a boy came down the street, a dog 
at his heels, spied them and shied the 
inevitable stone which struck sure and 
sharp the loitering foot of Lily Belle, who 
began to scream. "Mandy Ann silently lift- 
ed the child in her arms, staggered and fell 
under her burden. A woman with a kind- 
ly, black face opened the cabin-door and 
came out into the street. The boy, seeing 
help at hand, promptly took to his heels, 
but not so fast that he failed to hear the 
rattling rain of indignation, the threat of 
the po-lice, and the promise to “ tell his pa 
‘bout dis, ef hit’s de las’ act.” 

No more did "Mandy Ann hear; nor 
did she feel the kindly hand that lifted her 
poor, spent body, nor catch the call to the 
man in the cabin to “come quick fur de 
Lawd’s sake.” 

It was no unusual tragedy; they carried 
them in, kept them and gave them such as 
they could. It was no unusual proceed- 
ing. The race has a history filled with 
such tragedies and heaped and running 
over with such charity. But the race is a 
poor one; it was necessary for "Mandy 
Ann to work. And she did work; in this 
house and that; worked for a pittance, 
scrubbed, scoured, ran to “fetch and 
carry”; the stout, stumpy figure began to 
“set” and to grow work-aged before she 
was full half-grown. And the spirit, 
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bright and cheerful and undaunted, sang 
on in the poor, black body, toiling that the 
whiter sister might be fed and clothed and 
made safe. The old woman who had 
taken them in died, and "Mandy Ann 
rented the cabin and worked on. And oh, 
the pride of it! Three years it went on. 
One day she hurried home with a bundle 
under her arm, and a great joy in her 
heart. She burst into the cabin-door, 
calling as she went: 

“Lil’ Belle? Lil Belle? I done fotch 
yer somefin’ fine, shore ‘nuff.” 

And opening her bundle, "Mandy Ann 
shook out to the enraptured gaze of Lily 
Belle the folds of a dainty, blue muslin. 

“None o’ yer sec’n’-han’ clo’es, nuther,” 
said she. “I done bought it at de sto’, en 
had a white oman make it. None o’ yer 
sec’n’-han’ stuff fur my gal, same lak she 
"uz a nigger.” 

So it was always; the black girl worked, 
worshiped, and filled the innocent brain of 
poor, foolish Lily with ideas as false as the 
blood in her own blue veins. 

Lily Belle went to school at last, but with 
strictest instructions as to associating with 
“them school-niggers.”” So she sat apart 
at her lessons, and stood alone to look on at 
at their play. In consequence they despis- 
ed her fora “stuck-up white nigger.” At 
the same time they envied her her strain of 
white blood that lightened her skin and 
straightened her hair. And so she grew 
to girlhood, the envy of one race, the 
contempt of another. She knew that she 
was set apart, but all "Mandy Ann’s 
teaching had failed to tell her why. 

"Mandy Ann detected the change, the 
overshadowing and increasing tendency to 
gloom that was at work in the girl’s heart 
but she did not understand that it was 
born of the suppression of youth, and of 
the denial of the human fo the human cry- 
ing for social companionship. She had 
taught her to despise the negro, and at last 
the inevitable happened: she discovered 
that "Mandy Ann was a negro, one of the 
race she had been taught to look upon as 
common and unclean. 

It was the day of a public festival in the 
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town, and the sisters had stopped in ear- 
shot of a party of white people, boys and 
girls. Lily Belle heard that which ’Man- 
dy Ann did not. 

“What a shame,” a woman’s voice de- 
clared, “that nice, trim, little mulatto has 
to spend her life along with that thick-lip- 
ped, flat-nosed negress.”’ 

“It does seem too bad,” a man replied; 
“but a nigger is a nigger, you know.” 

“Yes, but she might do better; she 
could hire out and get to herself, and make 
her own surroundings.” 

Lily Belle’s heart beat like a hammer in 
her bosom. It was all as plain as day in 
an instant. She dogged the steps of the 
white woman all day until she had tracked 
her home. The next day she had it out 
with “Mandy Ann. 

“You gwine ter leave me? Why, yer 
can’t, Lil’ Belle. I ain’ learned yer ter 
work,” wailed poor "Mandy. “ Yer mus’ 
n’ talk "bout dat, honey.” 

“I done got a place, and I’m a-goin’,” 
said the girl. “I’m goin’ ter be maid, and 
travel. I’m a-goin’ this very day, and 


*t ain’t no use ter say a word.” 

The black girl threw up her hands in an 
agony of weeping. 

“O, my God! what gwine become 0’ 


5 


dat pore chil’ ?” she sobhed. 

The “poor child” was happy at last; 
she had found her niche,—the corner in 
the wall of destiny where the mongrel- 
human might craw] out of the way of the 
world’s march. She was packing her 
things,—the little lace and muslin that the 
black sister’s hands had made possible. 

"Mandy Ann staggered to her side. 

“Do n’ leave me, honey,” she begged. 
“T git yer a hull lot o’ things ef yer stay.” 

Alas! "Mandy Ann had come to face 
that point when false affection can no 
longer be tempted by bribery. It always 
presents itself sooner or later. 

The younger girl turned upon her like a 
cat. She seemed to have developed feroc- 
ity in a night. 

“I can’t stay on here this way,” said 
she. I ain’t white and I ain’t black. I 
never pass a white girl on the street she 
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do’ n’t pull her skirts back, and I never 
pass a man he do’ n’t stop to ask where I 
live. As for the niggers,—I hate em.” 

The inevitable had happened. 

“I’s a nigger,” said "Mandy Ann, 
hoping now for a simple, kind word of 
parting. 

“T can’t help that,” was the reply. 

Poor heart; poor broken, bleeding 
heart. 

“TI fotched yer in my arms, dese ve’y 
arms, all day en night, through de woods 
en de dark.” 

“I did n’t ask you to,” said the ingrate, 
folding a muslin waist. 

“TI didn’t haf ter be axed,” moaned 
"Mandy Ann. “Mammy tol’ me with her 
las’ breath ter tek keer o’ yer, en I done hit 
de bes’ I could. She say she gwine git up 
out’n de grabe en ha’nt me,—O, my God! 
You’s got ter stay. I’s “feared ter let yer 
go; I’s feared o’ Mammy.” 

“Shucks!” said Lily Belle. “ You talk 
like a—nigger.” 

It was but one stab more, but it went to 
the heart. 

“IT nussed yer en keered fur yer—” 

“I done heard all that forty times,” 
snapped the girl, “ and it’s just a waste o” 
breath.” 

And then before the awfulness of ingrat- 
itude the stricken heart braced itself for a 
last effort: 

“Well, yer ain’ heard dis here. Out 
dere, away off yander in de woods en de 
night en de col’, when I wropped yer in 
my own rags ag’inst the fros’, I had a 
dream, a vision. It come ter me in de 
night,—a milk-white heifer, wid a knife in 
its heart. En it took de face ob human- 
folks, en when I looked at it de heifer had 
took yo’ own face. En de knife dat went 
ter de calf’s heart stobbed mine at de 
same time. It’s a-bleedin’ now, dis min- 
ute, en it'll bleed o’ de wound till I die. 
En now, sence de things is packed, dar’s 
yo’ wag’n at de do’. En I want ter say, 
when yer crosses day sill yer’s gone. En 
ef some day de little white calf find de 
knife in its heart, do n’ come back ter me. 
De door ll be shet.” 














And so they parted. The inevitable 
had happened; and did happen. One 
night, when she had been gone less than 
two years, and "Mandy Ann sat alone in 
the cabin listening to the rain that pour- 
ed against the roof and the wind shrieking 
down the chimney, there came a step 
across the porch, and a knock at the cabin- 
door; a woman’s voice crying out above 
the storm: 

“Sister! O, sister!” 

Was itadream? Another vision of the 
night? Or was the “ha’nt” come to ful- 
fill its threat? Startled and cold the 
black woman sat upright in her chair and 
listened. 
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“Sister! 
cold.” 

It was the child, crying again in the 
wilderness. "Mandy Ann rose, threw 
open the door, and out of the blackness 
floated a white, pain-drawn face that 
pressed toward her, as Lily Belle, poor 
vagrant Lily Belle, staggered toward the 
warmth and the light. 

The black girl sent up a wild cry, and 
throwing her apron over her face, slipped 
moaning to the floor. 

The inevitable had happened. The 
little, white calf had a knifé in its heart. 

Witt ALLEN DromGoo.e. 

Estill Springs, Tenn. 


O, sister! Let mein! Iam 


BLACKMORE, MILLER AND MORRIS ON WORK. 


By “ Untvoce.” 


HERE is a profound truth in the 
terse observation of the author of 
Lorna Doone, that “‘ without proper work 
we all relapse into monkeys or ad- 
vance into devils.” Work is one of the 
most precious and necessary things in 
this life, but like all other blessings it 
may become a curse or a blighting in- 
fluence, as where excessive toil makes of 
life a virtual slavery. Excess in any di- 
rection is destructive to growth and nor- 
mal development. Herein lies another 
truth which the more enlightened minds 
of our age are beginning to apprehend. 
In his exquisite prose-poem, The 
Building of the City Beautiful, Joaquin 
Miller points out that according to the 
Edenic legend, Deity’s declaration or law 
of life, given to Adam as the gates of idyl- 
lic youth were closing upon him, was: “By 
the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat 
bread till thou returnest to the ground.” 
And the poet-philosopher adds: “Not in 
the sweat of the face of another. . . . We 
search the Bible in vain for any single 
exception in favor of any human being, 
be he priest, prophet, president, or king. 
. . . And so firmly fixed is this law of God, 


established in the laws of nature, that 
the experience of six thousand years test- 
ifies that this is the only path to perfect 
health.” 

William Morris, the English poet, art- 
ist and social-reformer, emphasizes this 
broadening ideal of social justice as it re- 
lates to work and the duty of the coming 
civilization, in these striking words: 


“It is right and necessary that all men 
should have work to do which shall be 
worth doing, and be of itself pleasant to 
do: and which should be done under 
such conditions as would make it neither 
over-wearisome nor over-anxious. 

“Turn that claim about as I may, 
think of it as long as I can, I cannot find 
that it is an exorbitant claim; yet if 
Society would or could admit it, the face 
of the world would be changed; discontent 
and strife and dishonesty would be ended. 
To feel that we were doing work useful 
to others and pleasant to ourselves, and 
that such work and its due reward could 
not fail us! What serious harm could 
happen to us then?” “ Univoce.” 

Brookline, Mass. 





Drawn by Dan. Beard 


THE HEIGHT OF THE SEASON AT NEW(MONKEY)PORT. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE FASHIONABLE Lire or Our Over-Rich Musnroom ARISTOCRACY 


AS IT SEEMS TO THE OBSERVER. 


(See Editorial.) 
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POLITICS, THE PEOPLE AND THE TRUSTS AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS. 


“WACATIONS 
WASTE TIME 


Bushnell, in Detroit Tribune. Bradley, in the Chicago Daily News. 
MORGAN: “IF I ONLY KNEW HOW IT IS DONE!” BESIDES, UNCLE RUSSELL MAY NEED YOUR MONEY. 
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Handy, in the Duluth Tribune. Taylor, in the Chicago Daily News. 
PUBLIC: “‘WHAT A SUCKER I MUST BE!”’ THE KEYNOTE. 


THE CREED AND THE GREED OF THE TRUSTS AS VOICED BY MR. BAER 
AND ILLUSTRATED BY THE CARTOONISTS. 
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“PAN 4 


Norman, in the Boston Daily Post. 


STANDING PAT. 





“STANDING PAT." 


Warren's Idea (in the Boston Herald) of where the People 
come in under the Trust-Ruled Republican Party's Thought. 


























Fryer, in the Chicago Sucialist. 
ianiatinians neat IF YOU WANT THE OMELET YOU MUST 
AND HIS VOTE DID It. BREAK THE EGG. 


TWO SOCIALIST CARTOONS. 
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WHY IS IT? 
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WHILE THE HOME-GROWN OPPRESSOR DOSS BUSINESS AS A MATTER OF COURSE? 
Bradley, in the Chicago Daily News. 
(Reproduced by special permission of the publisher, Mr. Victor F. Lawson.) 

















ANTI-TRUST: 
BREASTWORK'S 





From the Philadelphia Record. 
Bush, in the New York World. 


THE LION OF THE TRANSVAAL. 
(After Thorwaldsen’s *‘ Lion of Lucerne.’’) “FEW WORDS COMPREHEND THE WHOLE.” 


Colonel Roosevelt's Anti-Trust Campaign in a Nut-shell. 





The Trusts as Seen by Cartoonists. 








Benson, in The Public, Chicago. 
* PROTECTION.” 
An Elephant, having trampled upon a mother-Lark, looked — gteele, in the Denver Miners’ Magazine. 


with Compassion upon the Brood and said: ‘‘ Poor little - me “ = , 
Things—I will protect you!" So saying she sat down on the COLORADO'S MODERN LAOCOON. 
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Boston Evening Record 
WHY GO TO THE SEA-SHORE? 


May, in the Detroit Journal. 


THE STRONG MAN 


Bush, in the New York World, Payne, in the Pittsburg Gazette 
THE BOLT FROM ESOPUS. NOT SO EASY TO EXTINGUISH. 





EDITORIALS. 


THE BREAKING-DOWN OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT IN 
AN AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


I. RUSSIA IN AMERICA, OR ANARCHY AND DES- 
POTISM IN COLORADO. 


HE OUTRAGES that have marked the 
bloody chapter in Colorado’s history 
are such as to demand the thoughtful consider- 
ation of all earnest patriots. On the twelfth of 
June, ex-Senator John M. Thurston of Ne- 
braska, a strong Republican, an able lawyer 
and statesman, but a man who has always been 
classed as a friend of corporations, in an inter- 
view given to the New York American on the 
subject of the high-handed action of the State 
militia in Colorado, in arresting and deporting 
from the state men against whom there was no 
evidence that they had committed any crim- 
inal act, uttered these grave and weighty 
words: 


“The act of the Colorado militia in driving 
out of the State members of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners, Saturday, was purely an ex- 
ercise of despotic power. In Russia this sort 
of thing would go unnoticed. But we will not 
countenance such a thing in the United States 
of America, the Constitution of which Govern- 
ment reads that every man shall be entitled to 
the right of citizenship. 

“The attempt of the militia to deport miners 
from Colorado, who were claimed to be a men- 
ace to the public good, is a crime against the 
United States Government. Every theory of 
our Government argues against this action; if 
they have established a precedent, there will be 
no such thing hereafter as a place of justice for 
any one against whom a State, or an individual 
sets its seal. The innocent will suffer along 
with the guilty.” 


In the same interview Mr. Thurston, who is 
the last man in the United States to be biased 
even remotely in favor of the workers in their 
battle against the great smelter, mining and 
railroad interests of Colorado, said: 


“There is no law in this country that allows 
men to be driven from one State to another 


without first a trial in which they be allowed 
to defend themselves. The militia of Colorado 
and those who are directing its actions evi- 
dently have acted entirely upon their own 
responsibility and without having been advised 
properly. Surely they must realize that they 
are playing the part of despots, and that their 
work will not be glossed over by those who are 
bound to interest themselves in behalf of the 
unfortunate miners. 

“Every man in the United States has a con- 
stitutional right to his life and his liberty until 
these are taken from him by due process of law. 
If he is proven to have committed a crime, he is 
disposed of by law, according to the extent of 
his offence. If his defence shows that he is 
innocent, he is allowed to go free and enjoy the 
same rights of citizenship he did before he was 
arraigned. 

“Unless a charge has been preferred, the 
proper papers made out and the man arrested, 
the authorities have no right to meddle in his 
affairs or disturb his actions—unless they tend 
against the public safety. After this process 
the laws of our country demand that he shall be 
given trial. In this way justice is done. 
There is no other way a public offender may be 
dealt with legally. 

““Whatever the facts in the controversy be- 
tween the miners and the troops in Colorado 
may be, no such action as has taken place is 
justified. It is an outrageous exhibition of 
power on the part of the authorities. 

“It makes no difference whether these 
miners are members of a union—that in itself 
is, of course, no offence—or whether as union 
members they performed acts that jarred 
against public sentiment or even were of crim- 
inal design, the authorities had only two ways 
in which to treat them. First, to take pre- 
cautionary steps against a repetition of the 
offences; second, to follow the regular methods 
of arrest and incrimination. In this way the 
innocent man would not have had to suffer 
with those who may be guilty. 
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“It is simply a case of mob-law exercised by 
the authorities of the State of Colorado. 

“Mobs composed of the people, in practical- 
ly every instance on record, have been quieted 
after a lawful manner. And those of the mob 
who were the real guilty ones have been pun- 
ished. In the civil and criminal suits that are 
sure to be brought against the authorities of the 
State of Colorado, the punishment for the 
authorized mob likely will be found.” 


On June 12th, Mr. Henry George, Jr., than 
whom there is no more careful or conscientious 
essayist or journalist in America to-day, and no 
more sincere lover of law, order and demo- 
cratic government, telegraphed a graphic pen- 
picture of the situation as he found it in Colo- 
trado, to the New York American. In the 
course of his report Mr. George made the fol- 
lowing observations: 


“The astounding situation here in Colorado 
is that instead of bending all their efforts to put- 
ting down what they declare to be a state of 
lawlessness, Governor Peabody and the higher 
authorities, using the military arm of the 
government, are devoting practically all their 
attention to putting down the law. 


“In a recent proclamation the Governor 
declared the Cripple Creek mining-region in a 


‘state of insurrection and _ rebellion.’ 
properly describes it. 

“But the prime insurrectionists against the 
constitutional order of things and the chief 
rebels against the regularly-established laws 
are the Governor and his soldiers, acting with 
various ‘citizens’ committees,’ inspired and 
influenced by, where they are not directly rep- 
resentative of, the great and all-powerful rail- 
road, mining and smelting interests of Colo- 
rado. 

“It is bayonet-rule against the rule establish- 
ed by the ballot. 

“Tt is causing not only the hasty and violent, 
but the thoughtful and forbearing, to lose hope 
of effecting a peaceful cure of industrial dis- 
turbances through the exercise of the franchise. 

“It is bringing both classes of men to the 
erroneous belief that the only remedy lies in 
resort to force and revolution.” 


This 


Mr. George next describes the condition of 
public sentiment in Colorado, and shows how 
the great corporations have succeded in con- 
fusing the real issues in the public mind. On 
this point he observes: 
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“The population generally seems to be 
divided into two camps—those who are for the 
mine-owners, or at least against the trade- 
unions, and those who are for the miners and 
the trade-unions. 

“Little heed is given to the main cause of 
all the present strike-troubles in Colorado; to 
the cause of corrupted condition of politics, to 
the cause of the sweeping away of lawful 
municipal authority and substitution of author- 
ity based upon military rule. 

“That factor is the closely-associated and 
harmonious mining, smelting and transporta- 
tion monopolies of the State. 

“They and not the citizens are the real 
owners of Colorado. 

“And what they own they manage in their 
own way, subscribing to the campaign-furd of 
either or both political parties when it pleases 
them to do so; influencing elections when and 
in what manner they desire, effecting or block- 
ing or neutralizing such legislation as they 
choose; swaying the higher courts; and to a 
great extent directing administrative govern- 
ment and the military arm when necessary. 

“The owners of Colorado make and unmake 
the makers of laws as easily and as quietly as 
they make and unmake the laws themselves. 

“The real underlying question in Colorado 
at this time, then, is not one of issue between 
capital and labor but a struggle between the 
great allied monopolies on the one side and the 
body of the plain people on the other. 

“The question of monopoly, however, is by 
the monopoly managers skillfully kept in the 
background, while the collateral and superfi- 
cial aspects are deftly brought and kept to the 
front. The word ‘trade-unionism’ is caused 
to be made the shibboleth and fierce passions 
are inflamed for and against it. 

“How often we hear denunciation of trade- 
unionism for preventing the non-union man 
from working; yet here is that very principle 
applied in behalf of the mine-owners against 
both non-union and union men. 

“And applied by whom? Not by the Mine- 
Owners’ Association, not by the dependent 
Citizens’ Alliance or any other of the citizens’ 
committees, which are all against the miners; 
but by the soldiers of the State of Colorado.* 


*In this connection we invite the attention of our 
readers to the following thoughtful editorial from the 
New York World of June 14th : 

‘It is fortunate that the action of the military authori- 
ties of Colorado in closing the Portland Mine will be car- 
ried to the Supreme Court of the United states. We shall 
thus have an authoritative decision upon a question that 
threatens to have a painful importance—the question how 
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“‘Adjutant-General Bell issued a proclama- 
tion against all members of the Western Feder- 
ation of Miners in and about the Cripple Creek 
region, as well as members of all affiliated trade- 
unions. ‘To outward appearances, at least, giv- 
ing up serious search for those who caused the 
dynamite explosion and the killing of fifteen 
men at the railroad station at Independence, a 
little mining-town close to Cripple Creek, he 
and his soldiers have been busy arresting 
trade-unionists and lodging them in military 
barracks, popularly called a ‘bull-pen,’ and 
have been deporting others summarily beyond 
the boundaries of the State. 

“General Bell’s great purpose is to exter- 
minate the miners’ union and its affiliations in 
that part of Colorado. 

“As to whether a man has a right to be a 
member of this order or that trade-union gives 
him little concern. As to whether an orderly 
citizen has or has not a right to live where he 
pleases so long as he infringes not the rights of 
another seemingly gives him no thought. 

“His one aim is to wipe out the miners’ 
union in that part of Colorado. And he brings 
to the task much zeal and an abundance of 
courage. 

“And apparently feeling that the end jus- 


tifies the means, General Bell is a party to 
methods that are nothing less than revolu- 


tionary. The sheriff of Teller county, in 
which Cripple Creek lies, the county assessor, 
the county treasurer and the county clerk were 
each in turn invited to resign their pests by a 
citizens’ committee, backed by the soldiers. . . . 

“The invitation to resign is said to have been 
couched in the form of friendly advice, and, in 
the case of the sheriff at least, was accompanied 
by the close view of a rope with a noose. 
Under such circumstances it did not take these 
regularly-elected and installed public officials 


far the constitutional rights of citizens are at the mercy 
of martial law in the States. 

‘By the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States it is provided that ‘no State shall de- 
prive any person of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws.’ 

“It is plain that hundreds of people of Colorado have 
been deprived of liberty and property, if not of life, by 
the simple order of a military commander, without even 
the judgment of a court-martial. Will a Federal court 
hold that to be ‘due process of law’? Many things can 
undoubtedly be done under martial law, but have the 
pours of a commander in a proclaimed district any 
imits whatever? If so, what are they? 

“ Of one thing we may be pretty sure. The United States 
courts may hold that General Bell has the power to do 
whatever he pleases without giving any reasons, but they 
will not hold that he has furnished a good reason in say- 
ing that he is exterminating the Western Federation of 
Miners because it ‘is being made a vehicle for the promo- 
tion of Socialism.’ Even the Kaiser has not ventured to 
make Socialism a ground for extermination, much as he 
might like to do so.” 
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long to take the hint. They resigned and 
came to Denver. They believe that since they 
resigned under duress, their vacating of the 
Teller county offices cannot stand in law. 

“But what do tramplers of the law care 
about the law? By the method they vacated 
these public offices, they refilled them. By the 
advice and help of the soldiers, the Mine- 
Owners’ Association and the citizens’ com- 
mittees, the County Commissioners and the 
Aldermen selected successors.” 


Here we have the legal opinion of one of the 
ablest corporation and constitutional lawyers 
among the Republican statesmen as to the un- 
constitutional and high-handed course of the 
authorities of Colorado, and the pen-picture of 
the situation by one of the most careful of our 
present-day journalists. Let us now look at a 
few of the pertinent facts in the case. 


Il. THE UGLY RUMOR CONNECTED WITH 
GENERAL BELL’S APPOINTMENT. 


At the time of the appointment of Mr. Bell 
to his present position as Adjutant-General, 
the Boston Transcript, one of the most care- 
fully-edited and ultra-conservative dailies of 
New England, published a telegram from Col- 
orado stating that Mr. Bell, who was then re- 
ceiving a salary of five thousand dollars for 
work in the employ of one of the great mining 
companies, had been appointed to the position 
of Adjutant-General, and as the salary for the 
latter position was considerably less than his 
present salary, the Mine-Owners’ Association 
was to make up the difference. This state- 
ment, we are under the impression, was later 
denied by General Bell; but whether any 
secret arrangement was made with the corpo- 
rations with which Bell was in close financial 
relations and in hearty sympathy, or whether 
he chose to take a smaller salary so as to prove 
his absolute allegiance to the corporations in 
what every one in Colorado believed to be a 
pending conflict between the corporations that 
dominate the state, and the miners, we know 
not; but certain it is that no man could have 
more faithfully carried out the wishes of the 
immensely-rich mining-corporations, or proved 
himself more ruthless and absolutely devoid of 
all conception of the fundamental principles of 
free government and the rights of American 
citizenship, than has this man whom the cor- 
poration interests secured at the head of the 
militia of the State, and whose high-handed 
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action is so fittingly denounced by ex-Senator 
Thurston in the above paragraphs. 


III. GOVERNOR PEABODY’S DEFENCE. 


Governor Peabody telegraphed a defence of 
his action to the New York World, which was 
published in that paper on June 14th, in 
which he said: 


“The reason for deporting strikers and agi- 
tators from Cripple Creek was the dynamite 
outrage of June 6th, whereby fourteen non- 
union miners were instantly killed, and the 
subsequent street-riots and killing of two non- 
union miners by the same element.” 


How wide of the mark is this so-called 
reason, cited as a justification of his extra- 
ordinary acts, must appear to every man capa- 
ble of reasoning, who is not wholly blinded by 
interest or prejudice. Governor Peabody and 
General Bell assume that a man, if he belongs 
to a labor-union or if he is a socialist, is a crimi- 
nal. The fact that there was no evidence 
whatever against many of the men who were 
exiled from their homes and families without 
due process of law, was a matter of as little 
moment to these men as the deportation of 
innocent Russians to Siberia is a matter of in- 
difference to the bureaucratic tyrants of 
Russia. What would be thought of a man 
who on the assassination of President Lincoln 
reasoned thus? John Wilkes Booth was a 
Democrat. Democrats opposed Lincoln. 
John Wilkes Booth assassinated Lincoln. 
Therefore all Democrats ought to be exiled, 
because one of their number had committed a 
dastardly crime. 

Or suppose we consider another case. 
Roscoe Conkling and Thomas C. Platt headed 
the Stalwart faction of the Republican party 
just prior to the assassination of President 
Garfield, and they bitterly opposed the Gar- 
field administration, because they held that the 
president had betrayed them. In their oppo- 
sition they created intense public sentiment in 
certain quarters against President Garfield. 
Among the number of men who came under 
the influence of their bitter resentment was a 
Stalwart Republican named Charles J. Guit- 
eau. This man assassinated President Gar- 
field. ‘Therefore summary punishment should 
have been dealt out to Senators Conkling and 
Platt, and to all other Stalwart Republicans. 
Absurd as would such reasoning be, it is less 
absurd than the position taken by Governor 
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Peabody in his so-called defence; for at the 
time of his sanctioning or directing the uncon- 
stitutional and high-handed assault upon the 
most sacred right of the American citizen, 
against which ex-Senator Thurston so wisely 
protests, there was no evidence (nor is there at 
the present writing, for that matter) that the 
men who were thus punished without due pro- 
cess of law had committed, directly or in- 
directly, the dastardly dynamite crime. 

In the presence of the dynamiting crime it was 
clearly the duty of all right-minded citizens to 
set in motion all legitimate legal machinery for 
the finding out of the perpetrator or perpetra- 
tors and the prompt punishment of the same to 
the full extent of the law. And just here let 
us emphasize the important fact that no sincere 
or conscientious patriot desires to shield the 
criminals or prevent justice from taking its 
course, whether those legal offenders be miners 
or members of the so-called Citizens’ Alliance 
or other organizations beholden to the corpora- 
tions. But the point which friends of republi- 
can institutions must insist upon is that dis- 
crimination must be made and that the crimi- 
nals and not persons wholly innocent must be 
punished. Herein lies a fundamental differ- 
ence which marks the two antagonistic theories 
of government,—the one upon which free insti- 
tutions and constitutional government rest, 
and which has hitherto found its noblest ex- 
pression in the Anglo-Saxon world, and that of 
absolutism, such as to-day finds its most com- 
plete exemplification in the despotism of Rus- 
sia. In a free government or a government 
administered by men of conscience, convic- 
tion and an adequate conception of the require- 
ments of justice and the rights of men, crimes 
are punished impartially and with due severity, 
but through the orderly operation of law. 
Even when extraordinary conditions obtain, so 
that military rule or martial law is proclaimed, 
hitherto offenders have been accorded the right 
of court-martial. Under the Russian despot- 
ism, however, the case is different. The 
question is not so much one of the guilt or in- 
nocence of the party or parties who may be 
objectionable to the bureaucracy or the tyrants 
who rule the state, as the fact that they are ob- 
jectionable. If the tyrants desire them re- 
moved, the simple fact that they have the 
power to remove them, and no consideration of 
the rights of the individual or the cause of 
justice, marks the course of authority. 

Now we believe no unbiased person cogniz- 
ant of the unquestioned facts of the past few 
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months in Colorado or the utterances of Gen- 
eral Bell, can fail for one moment to admit that 
the course which has marked the action of 
Governor Peabody and General Bell in their 
battle for the corporate interests of Colorado 
has been that of the Russian autocrat rather 
than that of the democratic statesman or 
soldier. This fact cannot be too solemnly 
emphasized. The action of the Governor and 
the Adjutant-General in arresting and depert- 
ing miners against whom there was no criminal 
evidence is absolutely fatal to free government, 
and cannot and must not be tolerated. It is, 
as ex-Senator Thurston intimates, the sub- 
stitution of the Russian ideal for the American 
ideal. It can result in but two things—an 
irresponsible despotism on the one hand, 
breeding revolution, and violence and anarchy 
on the other. 


iV. SOME FACTS GIVEN BY MR. RAY STANNARD 
BAKER. 


The most masterly, exhaustive and on the 
whole judicially impartial account of the reign 
of anarchy in Colorado was written by Mr. Ray 
Stannard Baker after a careful and thorough 
personal investigation of the whole situation 
from its inception to the time of his writing. 
This paper was published in McClure’s Mag- 
azine for May and forms one of the magnificent 
series of papers on the great questions of the 
time which is making McClure’s Magazine one 
of the gregtest moral factors in America. 
While he in no wise minifies the lawless or 
criminal acts which have been committed by 
the miners, Mr. Baker is equally explicit in his 
account of the lawless and inexcusable acts of 
the corporations and their creatures among the 
civil and military officials of the common- 
wealth. After describing how General Bell 
and his associates introduced the Russian 
methods into a republican state and arrested 
men without warrants and without charges, 
locking them in “‘an unsavory place called the 
bull-pen,” keeping them incommunicado for 
weeks, thus treading upon and disregarding 
every right of the individual citizen, he pro- 
ceeds to show the high-handed manner in 
which these men, “clad in a little brief author- 
ity,” acted toward the judicial and other civil 
officers who had been duly elected by the peo- 
ple. When Judge Seeds ordered that the 
prisoners in the bull-pen be brought into court, 
that a legal and orderly inquiry might be made 
to find out whether any innocent men were be- 
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ing deprived of their liberty, the heads of the 
militia surrounded the court-house with armed 
men; “they planted sharp-shooters on the 
roofs of the buildings round about; they set a 
gatling-gun in the street outside, and then they 
marched into court with an overawing force of 
troopers which they planted squarely in front 
of the judge’s bench. When the judge ap- 
proached his own court he was halted with a 
bayonet brought to his breast, and kept waiting 
the pleasure of an officer from Denver!” He 
next shows how Mr. Engley, former Attorney- 
General of the State of Colorado, acting as one 
of the attorneys for the prisoners, after declar- 
ing that “no real justice could be administered 
in a court intimidated by armed men” and 
that “the constitutional guarantee that courts 
shall be open and free has been invaded and 
overthrown,” left the room. But the judge 
decided that the prisoners “must not be de- 
prived of their liberty without charges, and 
ordered that they be surrendered to the civil 
court. The generals deliberately violated the 
court order, and marched the prisoners back to 
the bull-pen, with the sharpshooters and the 
gatling-gun.” 

He furthermore shows that finally the Gover- 
nor—who by the way is a banker and is heart 
and soul in sympathy with the great corpora- 
tions—“‘himself took the gravest step which 
any executive officer in this country can take, 
a step forbidden except under the most string- 
ent safeguards, by the constitution of practically 
every state in the Union, including that of 
Colorado—he suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus in the case of one Victor Poole, keeping 
him locked up without due proecss of law, for 
weeks.” 

As further showing the lawlessness and es- 
sentially despotic action of this irresponsible 
militia, Mr. Baker observes: “Small boys and 
even women, one the wife of a merchant, were 
actually arrested for speaking disparagingly of 
the soldiers, and sent to the bull-pen. Private 
homes, the castles of the citizens, were entered 
and searched without warrant. A squad of 
soldiers visited the home of Sherman Parker in 
the night, when Parker himself was away, 
aroused his wife from bed, forced her, in her 
night-clothes, in the presence of these men, to 
hold the lamp while they searched the house— 
and found no arms.” 

These citations are only a few of numbers of 
instances given by Mr. Baker, illustrating the 
essentially lawless and brutally despotic char- 
acter of General Bell and the militia under his 
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command, acting as the henchmen of the great 
corporations that, as Henry George rightly 
expresses it, “own the State of Colorado.” 
One act of the Governor alone may be cited as 
illustrating the fact that he is wholly innocent 
of the instincts of a statesman and ignorant of 
the fundamental principles of free government, 
even under the most charitable possible con- 
struction that can be placed upon his action. 
This man, sworn to uphold the rights of all the 
citizens of Colorado, actually allowed the 
Mine-Owners’ Association, one of the parties 
in the dispute, to advance the money to pay the 
State militia for its services on the scene of the 
disturbance. This action has justly called 
forth the protests of all right-minded men of all 
parties, and has even been strongly censured by 
military authorities. Thus the Army and 
Navy Journal, in speaking of this high-handed 


action of the Governor, says: 


‘* But that he (the Governor) should virtually 
borrow money from the mine-owners to main- 
tain the troops whom he had assigned to guard 
their property was a serious reflection upon the 
authorities of the State. That arrangement 
virtually placed the troops, for the time being, 
in the relation of hired men to the mine-opera- 
tors, and morally suspended their function of 
state military guardians of the public peace. 
It was a rank perversion of the whole theory 
and purpose of the National Guard, and more 
likely to incite disorder than prevent it.” 


In speaking of this phase of the question Mr. 
Baker observes that: “Subsequent develop- 
ments show that the troops really made no at- 
tempt to do impartial police-duty: they sided 
openly with the mine-owners, were paid and 


directed by the mine-owners. ‘The Governor 
himself sided with the mine-owners. The 
troops came out not merely to prevent violence, 
but to break the strike, ‘to do up this anarch- 
istic federation,’ as General Sherman Bell 
himself told me.” 

In this connection we may also quote Mr. 
Baker’s words in reference to a remonstrance 
made to the officers on account of the uncon- 
stitutionality of their action: 


“And martial law has been neither gentle 
nor forbearing; when accused of violating the 
Constitution, Judge-Advocate McClelland re- 
marked: 

“To hell with the Constitution; we are not 
following the Constitution.’ 
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“Colonel Verdeckberg, commanding officer 
in the Cripple Creek district, declared: 

“*We are under orders only from God and 
Governor Peabody.’” 


The above brief citations will be sufficient to 
show the character of the despotic and un- 
American officials who have in the most servilé 
manner been obeying the dictates of the three 
great corporate interests that dominate the 
State of Colorado,—the railroads, the smelter- 
trust and the Mine-Owners’ Association. 
That the miners have been guilty of lawless acts 
is unquestionable; and no one, least of all THe 
ARENA, would minify the enormity of such 
crimes as have been committed, whether they 
be committed by rash, ignorant and untrained 
minds, or by educated men clothed in executive 
or military authority. But we would point out 
the fact that crimes committed by officials are 
far more demoralizing in their character and 
lead more speedily to degeneration and general 
contempt for law and authority than individual 
overt acts. Morevoer, when great officials be- 
come the tools, mouthpieces and right arms of 
despotic organizations, democracy is placed in 
deadly peril. And this thought leads us to the 
fundamental cause of the present reign of an- 
archy in Colorado. 


Vv. A FIRST CAUSE OF THE BREAK-DOWN IN 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


This overthrow of democracy and the estab- 
lishment of a brutal and essentially lawless mil- 
itary despotism is found in the refusal of the 
peoples’ servants to obey the mandates of the 
electorate. On this point Mr. Baker observes: 


“One of the great underlying reasons for the 
existing struggle, as I have said, was the de- 
mand for an eight-hour day in the smelters and 
mills of Colorado. The eight-hour agitation. 
has been long-continued and bitter. Several 
years ago the unions began a systematic effort 
to secure legislation limiting the hours of work 
in reduction-mills, in underground mine-work- 
ings, and in smelters—all occupations more or 
less dangerous and injurious to health—where 
the employees now work from nine to twelve 
hours a day. And twelve hours a day in the 
often poisonous atmosphere of a smeltef, any 
one will admit, is not humanizing toil. In 
1899 the Legislature passed an eight-hour law 
restricting employment in these occupations. 
When an attempt to enforce it was made, the 
smelter-trust, the coal-operators, and other 
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interests fought it before the State Supreme 
Court, which finally declared the law uncon- 
stitutional, although the United States Su- 
preme Court had already approved a similar 
law passed in Utah. Such legislation, indeed, 
now exists in Kansas, Utah, Montana, Nevada, 
Arizona, British Columbia, and elsewhere.” 


The unions of Colorado immediately inaug- 
urated a movement for the passing of an 
amendment to the Constitution, and in No- 
vember, 1902, the question was submitted to 
the electorate and was carried by the over- 
whelming majority of 46,714 votes. Both the 
Republican and Democratic parties pledged 
themselves to the enactment of a law to en- 
force the amendment. Indeed, the passage of 
such a measure was made mandatory. But 
when the legislators assembled, the powerful 
lobby of the corporations assailed them, while 
the well-known figures of the master-spirits in 
the great smelter-trust and other powerful 
corporate interests were seen on every hand 
mingling with the statesmen. The result was 
that the legislators that had solemnly pledged 
themselves to pass the enacting law—a duty 
that had been made mandatory upon them— 
betrayed the voters at the dictation of the cor- 
porations that control the state. The law was 
not passed. In commenting on this action of 
the people’s servants Mr. Baker well observes: 


“The effect of this defeat upon the unions 
may well be imagined. They had worked 
long and hard to secure this legislation, they 
had voted for pledged legislators, only to see 
the plainly-expressed will of the people deliber- 
ately defeated! Is it a wonder that they were 
discouraged, even desperate? Here they were 
compelled to strike to enforce what should have 
been a State law! It is just such doings as 
these that drive men to Socialism. We preach 
to the agitators: ‘ Your remedy is the ballot: 
vote and get your rights.’ 

“Here voting did no good. In nearly all the 
strike-speeches I heard in Colorado, this defeat 
of the will of the people was the strongest 
argument that could be used. I heard Presi- 
dent Moyer say in a speech at Pueblo: 

“*What is the use of your ballots, anyway ? 
You might as well tear them up and throw 
them in the gutter.’” 


There are few greater crimes in a republican 
government than the betrayal of an electorate, 
for such an offence strikes at the vitals of free 
institutions. It is a crime that should be pun- 
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ished with the most extreme penalties that are 
administered for the gravest offences. So long 
as the ballot is sacred; so long as the le’s 
servants obey the electorate, the foundations of 
democracy are secure. But once tamper with 
a free ballot, or permit the people’s servants to 
betray them, and.security gives place to a con- 
dition which cannot fail to degenerate into 
despotism or anarchy. Here lay the crime 
that proved the real, vital point of grievance 
which has led to all the lawlessness and des- 
potism that have blighted Colorado during 
recent months—the anarchy from below and 
the anarchy from above. 

At this writing we are told that peace reigns 
in the districts over which the militia holds 
sway. But what kind of peace? The peace 
bred of justice and marked by the orderly oper- 
ation of law, which challenges the respect and 
admiration of intelligence and conscience, or 
the peace born of ruthless and arbitrary des- 
potism? The peace of a republic under a 
Jefferson, or the peace of a Russia under a 
Czar? In one case peace means security, 
happiness and growth, because it rests on jus- 
tice bulwarked by law and order. In the other 
the peace rests upon the strong arm of an 
irresponsible and absolute despotism; and 
under the smooth surface of this kind of peace 
ever smoulder the fires of hate and revenge, 
breeding revolution and anarchy. 


VI. THE IMPERATIVE DEMAND FOR THE INITI- 
ATIVE AND REFERENDUM ILLUSTRATED. 


Never was the imperative demand for the 
enactment of the initiative and referendum to 
preserve the fundamental principles of free 
government more forcibly illustrated than in 
the reign of lawlessness, with its carnival of 
murder, violation of constitutional rights and 
military despotism, which has marked recent 
months in Colorado. With the initiative and 
referendum in active operation, the corrupting 
lobby of the smelter-trust, the Mine~-Owners’ 
Association and the railroads would have been 
powerless in making null and void the positive 
mandate of the overwhelming majority of the 
voters of Colorado; for there would have been 
no inducement to the great trusts that under the 
present order are the real masters of Colorado, 
to debauch the people’s representatives who 
had been pledged to the passage of the enacting 
law demanded by the electorate, because they 
would have known that the voters would have 
promptly exercised the fundamental right of a 
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democratic government through the opera- 
tion of the initiative. Therefore, had these 
safeguards of republican institutions obtained 
in Colorado, as they at present obtain in Ore- 
gon, the State would have been saved from her 
disgrace and from the expenditure of vast sums 
of money which her citizens will have to pay 
for the expenses incident to the breaking down 
of republican government and the establish- 
ment of military rule. Moreover, the crimes 
of murder and other acts of lawlessness would 
have been prevented; and what is of greatest 
importance of all, the majesty and power of 
republican government, acting in an orderly 
and constitutional manner, would have obtain- 
ed instead of the overthrow of free institutions 


and the prevalence of anarchy and military 
despotism. 

If the republic is to be saved from an intoler- 
able commercial despotism (which places prop- 
erty rights as much above the rights of man as 
did the old monarchal interests which the rev- 
olutions of the eighteenth and nineteenth cent- 
uries overthrew), backed by subservient offi- 
cials who are as essentially reactionary as the 
Russian bureaucracy, it must be through the 
prompt action of the people and a general 
movement for the establishment of republican 
measures to meet the menacing conditions of 
the present time—such measures as those 
provided by Majority Rule or Direct Legis- 
lation. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEES. 


T THIS writing all the nominations have 
been made for president; but as we 
have reserved our survey of the political field 
for the September issue, we content ourselves 
with a brief mention of the candidates and the 
mention of one or two facts that should be con- 
sidered by voters before arriving at any deci- 
sion as to how they shall cast their ballots. 
The Republicans have nominated Theodore 
Roosevelt on a platform which under the cir- 
cumstances and conditions that obtain at pres- 
ent, promises little or no relief for the people 
from the lawless aggressions of the railroad 
corporations and the oppressions by the trusts. 
The spirit, temper and character of the Repub- 
lican convention was well illustrated in the 
prompt refusal to recognize the regularly-elect- 
ed delegation from Wisconisn, headed by Gov- 
ernor LaFollette, the sworn enemy of railroad 
oppression and friend of free government, and 
the equally prompt seating of the bolting dele- 
gation which represents the machine and cor- 
poration domination in politics, headed by the 
well-known champion of railroad interests, 
Senator Spooner of Wisconsin. While a fur- 
ther illustration of the temper of the Republi- 
can party at the present time was given in the 
prompt seating of the delegation from Dela- 
ware, headed by the notorious boss, Edward 
Addicks, who since the death of Senator Quay 
is the most odious representative of the degra- 
dation of American politics through boss-rule 


in the republic. Mr. Addicks was later made 
a member of the National Committee of the 
Republican party. 

So far back as September 26, 1902, the De- 
troit To-Day, now the Detroit Times, pub- 
lished the following dispatch: 


“New York, Sept. 26.—From an absolutely 
reliable source it is learned that J. Pierpont 
Morgan is determined to prevent the renom- 
ination of President Roosevelt, if possible, and 
if not, to elect a Democrat who will be more 
favorable to the trusts. ‘We can stand a Dem- 
ocratic president, if necessary,’ he said. ‘We 
can stand tariff-reform. But we cannot stand 
any more of Roosevelt’s intermeddling with 
our affairs.’” 


The same paper, on the same date, in an- 
other news dispatch from New York said: 


“The first time that Senator Hanna had a 
private conference with President Roosevelt 
after he became President, he said to him: 


“**Mr. President, I am for you now. I may 
be for you at the next Republican national 
convention, but I make no promises that I 
shall be.’” 


Later in the dispatch the statement is made 
that Senator Hanna, in speaking to a third 
party, said: 
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“*T told the President that I was for him 
then; that if his administration should fulfil the 
requirements of myself and those whom I rep- 
resent, that I would be for him for re-nom- 


ination.’ ” 


When President Roosevelt ordered the insti- 
tution of proceedings against the Northern 
Securities Company, there was a momentary 
panic in Wall street among the great trust- 
magnates, as well as among the masters of 
the Republican machine, including Senator 
Hanna. 

The dispatch, after quoting the above state- 
ment in regard to J. Pierpont Morgan’s atti- 
tude, quotes Senator Hanna as saying that the 
trusts had selected a man to oppose Roosevelt; 
and the dispatch continues: 


“He disclosed the name of the trust candi- 
date, but the man in whom he confided will not 
reveal it. It is known, however, that J. Pier- 
pont Morgan has discussed the availability of 
Judge Alton Parker as a trust candidate on the 
Democratic ticket, provided Roosevelt shall 
succeed in capturing the Republican nom- 


ination.” 


In the light of this dispatch, published two 
years ago next month, we can easily under- 
stand the reason why August Belmont, who 


THE PASSING OF THE LION 


ITH THE death of Paul Kruger a 
great, simple-hearted, sturdy states- 
man passed from earth—a man who long 
stood in the relation of a father to a people who 
were brave in heart, simple and austere in life, 
sturdy lovers of freedom, narrow of vision in 
some directions, and unhappily unjust in their 
treatment of the natives; yet with the excep- 
tion of this sin, so common among the white 
peoples of earth, the South African Dutch were 
exceptionally frank, lovable, conscientious and 
fine-spirited people. 

Kruger was one of their typical characters. 
He belonged to the old order; his life was 
marked by true republican simplicity; his 
chief concern was for the well-being and the 
integrity of his republic. 
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with J. Pierpont Morgan, realized a princely 
revenue from the secret bond-deal under 
Grover Cleveland’s administration, and other 
representatives of corporate oppression of the 
people and the new commercial feudalism, 
were so insistent for Parker. That President 
Roosevelt has made his peace with the trusts 
seems apparent; but that they would hail with 
equal satisfaction the election of Alton B. 
Parker there is little room for doubt. It will 
be remembered that President Baer and Mr. 
Cassatt, at the head of the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, and others of the great corporation and 
trust-leaders are of the same brand of Demo- 
crats as August Belmont, Senator M’Carren 
and David B. Hill, the three sponsors for Judge 
Parker. They will doubtless contribute as 
liberally to the campaign fund of the trustified 
Democratic party as will George Gould and 
other leading corporation and trust-magnates 
to President Roosevelt’s campaign-fund. 

The People’s party has nominated the Hon. 
Thomas E. Watson, f member of Con- 
gress and author of The Life and Times of 
Thomas Jefferson, The Life of Napoleon, and 
History of the French Revolution. Mr. Wat- 
son is unquestionably the truest representative 
of the democracy of ‘Thomas Jefferson that has 
been named. 

The Socialists have named Eugene V. Debs, 
and the Prohibitionists the Rev. S. C. Swallow. 


OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


When, carried away by the dream of greater 
empire—by lust for land and gold—Eng- 
land’s reactionary ministry brought the South 
African Republics face to face with war, 
Kruger pleaded for arbitration, but pleaded 
in vain. 

Then came the terrible war in which the 
two sister republics went down, and in which 
England lost so many valiant lives while sacri- 
ficing her place as a moral leader among free 
peoples and losing much in military prestige 
and in treasure. 

Kruger and the South African Republics are 
gone, but the influence of their heroic stand 
and loyalty to the ideal of free government 
remains, a deathless inspiration for men and 
nations of future ages. 
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AGRARIAN COOPERATION IN IRELAND AND DENMARK. 


HE GENERAL awakening of our 
farmers throughout the west and middle 

west to the importance of practical codpera- 
tion in order that they may realize the fruits 
of their industry, is one of the most encourag- 
ing and important signs of the hour. The 
union of the wealth-creators must ultimately 
end the reign of the exploiters. In these co- 
operative movements, however, America is but 
a tardy imitator of other lands. Great Brit- 
ain and Europe have made marvelous strides 
in codperation in recent decades. Even in 
such countries as Ireland and Denmark the 
agrarian population is becoming comparative- 
ly prosperous through codperation, while a 
few years ago they were being ground be- 
tween the upper and the nether millstones. 
In Ireland there are over sixty thousand mem- 
bers of agrarian codperative organizations, and 
they are doing a business of considerably 
more than five million dollars a year, chiefly 
in dairy and poultry products. In Denmark 
there are over one thousand codperative asso- 
ciations which control three-fourths of the 
milk-products of the kingdom. These associ- 
ations handle thirty-five million dollars’ worth 


of butter a year. Here also are twenty-five 
codperative bacon factories which handle 
three-fifths of al] the pork-products of the 
realm, amounting to five million dollars per 
annum; while the codperative poultry-associa- 
tions export a half a million dollars’ worth of 
eggs each year. 

From the rapid strides recently taken by 
various codperative organizations among our 
farmers, we are led to believe that in the 
course of five or six years the greater part of 
the farm-products of the north and west will 
be handled codperatively, providing the men 
at the head of the movement exercise caution 
and wisdom in building securely as they go, 
not attempting to achieve too much at the 
very beginning. The most successful cotpera- 
tive movements in the world have been of slow 
growth. The conspicuous failures have been 
usually due to persons inexperienced in large 
business-undertakings attempting to compete 
with the vast competitive and egoistic organ- 
izations with years of practical experience 
behind them and in the hands of some of the 
ablest and shrewdest representatives of mod- 
ern commercial life. 


THE HEIGHT OF THE SEASON AT NEW(MONKEY)PORT. 


(See Mr. Beard’s cartoon.) 


ERHAPS the banquets given in recent 
years at Newport to monkeys, and like 
disgusting diversions of our over-rich mush- 
room aristocracy, may have suggested Mr. 
Beard’s striking cartoon contributed to this 
issue of Tue ARENA; or it may be that this 
allegorical illustration is due to the artist’s 
recognition of the fact that the monkey is the 
most imitative of all animals, and the American 
parvenu aristocrat’s vulgar attempt to ape 
hereditary aristocracies has made him the sub- 
ject of world-wide ridicule and contempt. 
Certain it is that in this suggestive cartoon we 
have an impressive picture of frivolous, soul- 
less and unworthy existence which strikingly 
typifies the inane, purposeless and ignoble life 
of an increasing number of the favored children 
of privilege, who seem to have abandoned their 
higher ideals in an insane attempt to outshine 


each other in worldly possessions and to gratify 
the physical senses. They who obtain wealth 
through privilege, chance or indirection, are 
more frequently the victims than the benefi- 
ciaries of their unearned gold. Wealth that by 
right belongs to others almost invariably sooner 
or later blasts, blights and shrivels the souls of 
those who strive to enjoy it. The moral order 
prevails in this universe, however slowly the 
mills of the gods may seem to grind; and every 
infraction of the law of justice sooner or later 
brings its penalty to the lives that have offended 
against the moral verities or have defied the 
fundamental law of solidarity. This is a truth 
that must be brought home to the conscious- 
ness of society in a compelling way ere we can 
hope to enjoy a true civilization in which peace, 
happiness, prosperity, and the unfoldment of 
the best in man will be possible. 





—»— 

















IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


POLITICAL, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
MOVEMENTS. 


Tue Battie Between Goop GOVERNMENT 
AND PorutarR Riexts anp Rine-Rvie 
AND CORPORATION GREED 
In WISCONSIN. 


NE OF THE most important political 
conflicts that has been waged in an 
American commonwealth in recent years is in 
progress in Wisconsin. It is a battle between 
the forces representing honesty, clean politics, 
good government and the just rights of the peo- 
ple on the one hand, and those who seek the 
continued ascendency of corporation domina- 
tion and oppression and corrupt machine-rule, 
fed by the ill-gotten gains of protected and priv- 
ileged public-service companies and other priv- 
ileged interests on the other. Incidentally this 
conflict has given emphasis to the fact we have 
several times pointed out: that wherever the 
trusts have been able to dominate politics they 
have placed their henchmen and vassals in the 
legislative departments of the national govern- 
ment; and that in this fact and its corollary,— 
that when they have been unable to secure the 
election of those whom they preferred, they 
have been able to paralyze the arm of justice 
through the bribery of senators, representa- 
tives and other public servants by the lavish 
bestowal of free passes and other forms of 
courtesies—lies the secret of their being able 
year after year to defeat the efforts of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to bring 
relief to the wealth-producing and consuming 
masses. 

In the present conflict in Wisconsin that in- 
tellectually able arch-reactionary and friend of 
corporate greed, Senator Spooner, together 
with his colleague and Congressman Babcock, 
has not only championed the cause of the rail- 
ways and other public-service corporations and 
privileged interests in their practice of evading 
taxation and oppressing the people, but in 
order to defeat Governor LaFollette—whom 


the corrupt political ring and its master, the 
railroads, have been unable to debauch or 
swerve from his allegiance to the cause of clean 
and honest politics and righteous and just tax- 
ation—has deliberately split the party and 
headed a factional movement. Governor La- 
Follette in Wisconsin has fought the battle for 
honesty and the rights of the people with the 
same resolute courage and fidelity to his trust 
that Joseph W. Folk has manifested in his war 
on the corrupt rings and the bribing corpora- 
tions of Missouri. The rank and file of his 
party are overwhelmingly with the Governor 
of Wisconsin, and the only hope for his defeat 
lay in the railroads (which, as was shown so 
clearly, have been systematically evading the 
payment of millions upon millions of dollars in 
taxes that they should pay, while shamefully 
oppressing with discriminating and extortion- 
ate freight-rates the masses of the wealth-pro- 
ducers of the state) combining with the political 
ring which they have long dominated, and se- 
curing the services of United States senators 
and such of the congressmen as were beholden 
to them to deliberately divide the party. No 
one knew better than these parties that the re- 
sult would probably be the election of a Demo- 
crat. But what was that to the railways? 
The corporations do not care what name a man 
goes by, provided he will wear their collar un- 
der his coat. And was not a Democrat com- 
placent to corrupt ring-rule and corporate exe 
tortion preferable in the eyes of statesmen who 
are the champions of corporate interests to a 
man who placed the oath of office and loyalty 
to the rights of the people above thought of 
campaign-funds and ring-rule? The action 
of the bolters clearly indicated such to be the 
case. 

The programme outlined by the Republi- 
cans of Wisconsin, led by Governor LaFollette, 
embraced these definite demands, which 
should meet with the hearty support of every 
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friend of republican institutions, of pure and 
honest government, and of just rights for all 


the people: 


(1) Direct primaries; (2) ad valorem taxa- 
tion of railways; (8) the abolition of all rail- 
way passes to public officials; (4) the confer- 
ence of the power on the State Railroad Com- 
mission to “fix and enforce reasonable trans- 
portation charges, so far as the same may be 
subject to state control.” A similar power is 
advocated to be conferred on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission “to control transpor- 
tation charges and to reduce the same when 
excessive to a reasonable basis.” (5) An in- 
heritance tax; (6) A constitutional amend- 
ment allowing the enactment of a graduated 
income-tax. 


The ring faction through which the corpora- 
tions hoped to defeat Governor LaFollette 
naturally either opposed these measures or 
were silent upon them. It was believed by the 
friends of clean government, honest politics 
and popular rights among the Republicans of 
Wisconsin, that President Roosevelt would 
unhesitatingly favor Governor LaFollette, as 
the latter had made so splendid a record and 
because his position was supposed to represent 
what the Dr. Jekyll side of the President stands 
for. But here, as so frequently since his eleva- 
tion to the position of chief-executive, Mr. 
Roosevelt failed to measure up to a statesman’s 
standard. He declined to jeopardize his per- 
sonal interests for the cause of good govern- 
ment, clean politics and the public weal. To 
favor Governor LaFollette would have been to 
antagonize the railroads and the ring politi- 
cians, and President Roosevelt refused to 
throw the weight of his influence in the balance 
on the side of honest government and popular 
rights. Perhaps it would be asking too much 
to expect that a President who had accepted 
for his family and himself railway courtesies in 
the way of private cars, free transportation, 
etc., amounting, it is said, to considerably over 
one hundred thousand dollars, should feel 
himself free to use his influence against the 
railroads in a battle to bring relief to the pro- 
ducing and consuming millions from the ex- 
tortion of the public-carriers, and to make 
them bear a reasonable share of taxation. 
Certain it is, he has failed the cause of good 
government in Wisconsin in this crucial hour 
of her need. 


of the Present. 


An Arsirrary Tax oF Over OnE HunDRED 
AND Firry Minion Doiiars 1n THE Ap- 
VANCED Rates Leviep By THE RatLroaps, 
AND Wuy Tue Peopie Have No Retier. 





Mr. Cuarzes A. Provty of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has recently stated 
that the auditor of the Commission has esti- 
mated that the advance in railway-rates made 
during the past four years would, if applied to 
the traffic carried on for the single year ending 
June 30, 1903, amount to one hundred and 
fifty-five million dollars. “This enormous 
sum,” to use Mr. Prouty’s exact words, “rep- 
resents in most instances an arbitrary tax laid 
by the railways upon the public.” The Com- 
missioner insists that “there is but one way to 
regulate railway charges, and that is to regulate 
them. Ifa rate,” he says, “is found unreason- 
able, a reasonable rate must be put in place of 
it. This method is legal, as has been affirmed 
by courts without number. It is feasible. 
Every civilized country in the world employs it 
to-day except our own. Even the Dominion 
of Canada, within the past year, has adopted 
that system. It is just to all parties, and no 
other system is.” 

It may appear to some persons that a propo- 
sition so eminently reasonable, so clearly de- 
manded by justice, and in the interest of all the 
people, would be promptly acted upon by our 
statesmen. The trouble is, however, that so 
long as the people elect presidents who will ac- 
cept as courtesies favors from the railways for 
themselves and their families amounting to 
tens of thousands if not hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, and so long as the United States 
Senators and Congressmen obligate themselves 
in a similar way to the railways, there is no 
chance for the people to secure justice. This 
has been amply proven during the past ten 
years. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has persistently pointed out the injustice that 
the people are suffering, and have urgently 
pleaded with Congress that laws should be 
passed which would enable the Commission to 
give the people relief. And were it not for the 
fact that the government itself is beholden to 
the railway corporations; were it not that 
through indirect bribery the le’s servants 


are no longer faithful to the electorate when 
the interests of the great corporations from 
which they are receiving passes and other 
courtesies run counter to justice to the people, 
these needful measures would long since have 
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been enacted into statutes. What is demand- 
ed and what the people must insist upon is the 
carrying out of the principles of Majority 
Rule through the Winetka plan of pledging 
candidates to the support of the people’s 
demands, before they receive the support of the 
voters, and by interrogating them on the hust- 
ings as they are everywhere interrogated 
throughout New Zealand. 

The people are becoming aroused. A little 
more oppression from the corporations; a few 
more illustrations of the wholesale corruption 
which is permeating government through the 
influence of privileged wealth and the domina- 
tion of the great parties by the corporations; a 
little more educational agitation by those who 
are pledged to the principles of democracy and 
justice, and organizations will spring up as by 
magic all over the land, with the result that the 
people’s rule will be inaugurated, where to-day 
the real rulers are the corporations and privi- 
leged classes, operating through partisan boss- 
es and political machines. 


A Victory ror THe Farmers THROUGH 
Co6PERATIVE EFFORTS. 


A victory for the farmers, in the struggle for 
which we find an impressive illustration of the 
methods that have been systematically em- 
ployed for years by the railroads of this coun- 
try to keep the farmers from securing the fruits 
of their toil, by protecting and making the 
power of various monopolies, like the beef- 
trust and the elevator-trust, all but absolute, 
recently occurred at Galva, Iowa. We give 
the details of this important victory because it 
is similar to other triumphs recently won 
through codperation of the agrarian population 
in its efforts to overcome the extortion and in- 
justice too long borne through the conspiracy of 
the railways and allied monopolies, and be- 
cause this result will inspire other coéperators 
to unite and press their cause to a victorious 
issue. Furthermore, it is important that the 
people become aroused to the fact that so long 
as the railroad corporations are the masters of 
our commercial life, they will foster trusts and 
monopolies at the expense of the producing 
and consuming millions. 

At Galva, Iowa, in the spring of 1908, eighty- 
five farmers banded themselves together and 
formed a codperative company with a capital 
of twenty-five thousand dollars, for the 
of carrying on a grain, lumber and coal busi- 
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ness. Land was obtained from the Chicago 
and North-Western railroad company, and a 
promise was secured from the proper officials 
for the building of a side-track to the elevator 
which the corporation proposed to erect. A 
building with a capacity of thirty thousand 
bushels was completed in due time, but the 
railroad failed to build the promised side- 
track, nor did it show any inclination to carry 
out its part of the agreement, asserting on the 
contrary that it would be impossible to switch 
cars around so short a curve as would be neces- 
sary to reach the new building from the main- 
track. The company further asserted that 
they found it would be necessary to build a 
bridge which would cost at least sixteen hun- 
dred dollars over a low piece of ground, and 
this they did not propose todo. The farmers 
employed surveyors and proved that the con- 
tention of the railroad was utterly false. Still 
the road arrogantly refused to carry out the 
promise formerly made by its officials, while 
the elevator-trust undertook to render the 
labor of the farmers of no effect; for as soon as 
the farmers’ elevator was ready for business, 
the trust offered higher prices for wheat at 
Galva than they were paying in any neighbor- 
ing towns, practicing a tactics which they have 
practiced time and again in Kansas, Nebraska 
and other western states, in the hope of destroy- 
ing the rival elevator in its infancy by paying 
prices for grain which the codperative elevator 
could not possibly pay. The farmers, however, 
had an advantage which the elevator men 
seemed to overlook: they represented a large 
proportion of the great wheat-producers of the 
district, and by being able to sell their grain so 
much higher than their neighbors in adjacent 
counties, they were able to reap a good interest 
on their investment through profits obtained in 
this way, even though they were not able to 
realize from their elevator direct. They were 
also carrying on a profitable business in coal, 
besides forcing down the price of coal through 
competition. 

They were not, however, content to allow 
their new elevator to remain idle, and after 
many fruitless conferences with the evasive 
railroad officials, President Baxter of the ele- 
vator company had recourse to the Iowa Legis- 
lature. He placed the facts before the legisla- 
tors and began to rapidly obtain pledges from 
members to vote for a measure to compel the 
railroad to build the promised track. When 
this came to the ears of the railroad officials 
there was consternation in the camp. The pas- 
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sage of such a measure would stir afresh the 
great railroad issue, from which the people 
through oppressive taxations and freight dis- 
criminations had been suffering for years. Ac- 
cordingly the railroad officials hastened to inter- 
view President Baxter, promising him that the 
matter need go no further, as the company 
would immediately build the side-track. This 
it did, finding, apparently to the astonishment 
of the road, that instead of a sixteen-hundred- 


dollar bridge—which the officials had posi-. 


tively declared it would be necessary to have 
constructed—a four-by-six culvert, which four 
men built in one day was all that was required, 
and the locomotives of the Chicago and North- 
western railroad find no difficulty in making 
their way around the curve which the officials 
had declared to be too short to make switching 
possible. 

The victory of the farmers was celebrated by 
a picnic at Galva on the eleventh of June. 





Drrect-Prmary Victory THroucH THE 
Poputar INITIATIVE IN OREGON. 


OreEGON is preéminently the leader among 
the American commonwealths in the introduc- 
tion of practical measures for preserving the 
reality as well as the form of republican govern- 
ment. As will be noted by a perusal of the pa- 
per in this issue by our valued contributor, W. 
S. U’Ren, this commonwealth has successfully 
introduced direct legislation, with the result 
that the new order has destroyed the power of 
corrupt lobbies, taken from the legislators the 
temptation to betray the people, and has en- 
sured to the electorate a guarantee against such 
betrayal. 

In June another notable victory was won for 
democracy in Oregon by the carrying of a 
measure secured through the popular initia- 
tive, for the introduction of the direct-primary 
system for the nomination of all public serv- 
ants. At the same time another law was pass- 
ed through the agency of the popular initiative, 
by which the people of every community will 
enjoy local option in regard to the liquor traffic. 





Votinc For Unirep Srates SENATORS IN 
Direct Primaries: Frioripa’s 
ADVANCE STEP. 


Frioripa recently passed a very important 
primary-election law under which all her state- 
officers and also her United States Senators are 
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voted for at direct primaries. The passing of 
direct-primary legislation and laws for the 
effective operation of the initiative and refer- 
endum is the most vital of the immediate meas- 
ures before the electorate of the various com- 
monwealths; for this legislation, if properly 
framed by intelligent and sincere patriots who 
seek the highest ends of free government, will 
check as can nothing else the subversion of the 
republic to the interests of an arrogant, rapidly 
growing and essentially lawless plutocracy, 
resultant from a union of the corporations and 
private interests with the political bosses and 
the partisan machines. It is needless to say 
that the grafters and corruptionists—all, in- 
deed, who have been engaged in debauching 
the people’s servants, as well as the legislators 
and officials who have been corrupted, are 
bitterly hostile to these republican measures. 
But for that very reason all patriots should 
work the harder for their triumph. We have 
reached a point where the life of the republic 
depends on getting the government back into 
the hands of the people, and this result can 
speedily and peacefully be secured through the 
introduction of majority-rule and direct nom- 
inations. 


AUSTRALIAN Pouitics. 


Last month we noticed the political and 
economic conditions prevailing in New Zea- 
land, incorporating in our editorial notes the 
personal statements of the Premier and Secre- 
tary of Labor relating to the present prosperity 
and progress of the commonwealth. This 
month we shall notice the recent surprising 
victory of the Labor party in Ausiralia, which 
has resulted in the election of a Labor Premier 
and a cabinet composed of Labor men, with 
the single exception of the Attorney-General, a 
Liberal lawyer who is in sympathy with the 
programme of the Labor party. 


Why Lasor Is Vicrorious In Tue Sourtu- 
ERN COMMONWEALTHS. 


In AvsTRALtiA, as in New Zealand, the La- 
bor-unions and the industrial workers in gen- 
eral appreciate the value of the ballot. They 
have not allowed themselves to become the tools 
of incompetent leaders or of corrupt party- 
machines. They have realized what the cor- 
porations and the privileged interests in our 
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republic long ago realized,—that the key to 
power and success in any programme lay in 
union at the ballot-box. Hence, while with us 
government by injunction and other reaction- 
ary and undemocratic acts inimical to the inter- 
ests of labor have steadily increased at the be- 
hests of the great trusts, corporations and privi- 
leged classes, New Zealand and Australia have 
become more and more democratic and hospit- 
able to the cause of the bread-winners and 
wealth-creators. The secret of the wonderful 
success of the industrial classes in the southern 
commonwealths and the onward sweep of the 
truly democratic spirit is found chiefly in this 
fact: the wealth-creators have had the wisdom 
to unite at the polls for the success of a definite 


yet reasonable and progressive programme. 


Wuy CorPorRATIONS AND PRIVILEGED INTER- 
ests ARE TriuMPHANT IN THE 
UnrTep STatTEs. 


On THE other hand a principal cause of the 
steady aggressions of plutocracy and the as- 
cendency of reactionary and unfriendly poli- 
cies toward the wealth-creators with us is due 
to the inexplicable action of the great Labor 
leaders, who have succeeded in keeping the 
labor-unions from imitating the corporations 
and acting as a unit in politics. The one thing 
which corporate wealth most feared was the 
union of the urban laborers with the agrarian 
wealth-creators on a definite progressive pro- 
gramme which would curb unjust and crim- 
inal corporate aggression and oppression. 
Such a union at the ballot-box would mean the 
restoration of the republic from the grip of 
privileged interests and the saving to the homes 
of the people of untold millions of dollars 
which ere now being diverted into the pockets 
of the few, and by the possession of which 
government in all its departments is being 
rapidly corrupted. Only through the action 
of the great Labor leaders has it been possible 
to prevent this victory of essential democracy 
which the corporations and reactionaries most 
dreaded. 





Tue Story or THE New Lazor Casinet 
AND How Ir Was E.ecrep. 


In THE Parliament of Australia there are at 
present seventy-five members in the lower house 
and thirty-six Senators. At the election last 
autumn the Labor party on a definite pro- 
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gramme, the leading planks of which embraced 
demands for compulsory arbitration, national- 
ization of monoplies, old-age pensions, restric- 
ticn of public borrowing, and navigation laws, 
elected twenty-three members to the House 
and fourteen Senators. They therefore held 
the balance of power. At first all went smooth- 
ly with the Conservative Ministry, because the 
Labor members on almost every point sup- 
ported Premier Deakin, because he was on 
most points in hearty sympathy with the issues 
dearest to the Labor voters,—so much so that 
the Opposition constantly insisted that he was 
to all intents and purposes a socialist. When 
the Arbitration and Conciliation Bill was 
brought forward, however, it became evident 
that the Conservatives and the Labor leaders 
must part company. Not that there was any 
division of sentiment on the necessity and wis- 
dom of the measure, for both parties heartily 
favored the proposals; but the Conservatives 
refused to extend the provisions of the bill so 
that the employees of the State might take ad- 
vantage of its provisions. The Labor leaders 
urged, and with great force and show of reason, 
that a measure that had worked so admirably 
in New Zealand and that had abolished the 
strike and the lock-out and brought industrial 
peace and order where chaos, disorder and 
great loss had previously obtained, was not 
only vitally important to the State, but that to 
insure peace and order throughout the domains 
of the commonwealth it was important that its 
application should not be limited to private 
employers. They pointed out the fact that 
the provisions were in harmony with the theory 
of progress through lawful and judicial meth- 
ods, and that if the government compelled 
the workers and private employers to arbitrate 
their differences, it should not refuse to abide 
by the same provisions. The Conservatives, 
however, would not yield on this point, and as 
a result the Ministry of Premier Deakin was 
overthrown. 

The Liberals and Free-Traders on the one 
hand, and the Labor party on the other were 
neither strong enough to elect a Ministry; but 
ten Free-Traders supported Mr. Watson, the 
Labor candidate. who was thus elected Pre- 
mier of Australia. 





Mr. Watson’s Dirricuttr Position. 


WHEN we remember that there are only four- 
teen Labor men in a Senate of thirty-six mem- 
bers, and only twenty-four in a House composed 
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of seventy-five members, it would seem that the 
new Labor Ministry would in the nature of 
things be short-lived. And doubtless such 
would be the case if Mr. Watson and his co- 
laborers were impractical extremists, or if the 
two opposition parties were irreconcilably op- 
posed to the ideals of the industrial party; but 
it appears that all parties are to a greater or 
less extent in sympathy with the progressive 
democratic ideals that have proved so eminent- 
ly practical and sane in New Zealand. Even 
the members of the retiring Ministry are said 
to be disposed to give Mr. Watson and his 
associates a fair trial; while among the 
Liberals there are many in cordial sympathy 
with several of the measures cherished by the 
Labor statesmen. 


Lazsor’s First Prime MINISTER. 


Mr. Watson is the first Labor Prime Min- 
ister of a great commonwealth in the history of 
the world. His political views are strongly 
socialistic, and at the time of his elevation an 
alarmist cry was sent out because of his alleged 
radicalism. ‘The new Premier, while holding 


to the theories of the codperative common- 


wealth as the working ideal to which enlight- 
ened statesmanship should direct its energies, 
disclaims any thought of revolutionary or ill- 
advised action. In this respect he displays the 
wisdom and practicality of a sane, evolution- 
ary, progressive, democratic statesman who 
realizes that under a free government there is 
no excuse for revolutionary outbreaks or re- 
sorts to force. From his position it is evident 
that he is a statesman far-sighted enough to 
understand that if a cause be right and just, 
and in the interests of the people, two things 
only are necessary: (1) systematic education 
which shall break down prejudice, dispel ig- 
norance and so enlighten the public mind 
that the expediency and wisdom of the pro- 
posals shall carry conviction; and (2) union at 
the ballot-box, whereby the machinations of 
political machines and class-interests can be 
overcome by the imperial mandate of the elec- 
torate. Thus though the Prime Minister 
himself is a believer in the coéperative com- 
monwealth, he is opposed to any rash, pre- 
mature or foolish action. In speaking on 
this point he said: 


“In any case, if it comes to the nationaliza- 
tion of industries care will be taken to deal 
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with the whole subject on a commercial basis 
before we embark on the undertaking. Our 
programme will depend on our finding the 
money, and at all events the financial side will 
be carefully considered.” 


From such of his words, as have come to our 
notice we infer that he is a thoughtful, earnest, 
progressive democrat who believes in advance 
through education and by means of the ballot- 
box, and through the orderly operation of laws 
aimed at securing equality of opportunities and 
of rights for all the people—the approx mation 
of the ideal of freedom, fraternity and justice 
that was the very shekinah to the great patriots 
of the last revolutionary epoch. 

A unique and important clause of the new 
Arbitration Bill provides that in the case of a 
disagreement between employer and employee, 
neither side may be represented by counsel 
unless with the consent of the other party. 
This restriction, while it will doubtless be very 
unpopular with many lawyers, and especially 
with that dangerous class which grows rich in 
the service of wealthy corporations by causing 
delays, postponements and the defeating of the 
ends of justice through technicalities, will 
meet the hearty approval of the masses and of 
all who have a fair and honest cause to be 
straightforwardly presented. 

His programme as already announced justi- 
fies our belief in his wisdom and practicality. 
It contains no propositions which are liable to 
create undue opposition, the only radical de- 
mands being that the government should 
come under the provisions of the new Compul- 
sory Arbitration Act, precisely as other em- 
ployers of labor, and the introduction of old- 
age pensions and governmental control of the 
tobacco-traffic. He also advocates a banking 
regulation-bill aimed to protect the people. 

In the selection of his Cabinet it is said he 
has exhibited excellent judgment, surrounding 
himself with earnest, thoughtful and intelli- 
gent men. The spectacle of a Prime Minister 
having a Cabinet composed almost entirely of 
laboring men in a great commonwealth which 
administers the affairs of a continent, is a 
striking and inspiring illustration of the re- 
sistless onward sweep of the democratic ideal 
in government. This victory will do much 
toward solidifying the wealth-creating elector- 
ate throughout the Anglo-Saxon world, and in 
so doing we trust it may serve to beat back the 
reactionary and imperialistic movement fost- 
ered by corporate wealth and class-interests 
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which has been so marked a feature in the 
politic life of our republic, and in a less strik- 
ing manner visible in some other parts of the 
Anglo-Saxon world. 


A NoraBLe ILLUSTRATION OF THE GROW- 
1ING Power or LABOR IN THE 
ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. 


Tue action recently taken by the House of 
Commons in reference to a measure introduced 
by Mr. Paulton in the interest of the labor- 
unions affords one of the most striking and 
suggestive illustrations of the practical wisdom 
of the laboring men uniting at the polls, pre- 
cisely as the privileged classes and the corpora- 
tions have long done in this country. The 
notable bill to which we refer demanded that 
workingmen be given the right to place pickets 
wherever they pleased during strikes, that they 
might present the merits of the dispute to the 
workmen, provided that said pickets be peace- 
ful in their conduct. Another provision was 
aimed to secure for unions or combinations of 
workmen the right to do anything that an indi- 
vidual workman might lawfully do. In other 
words, this provision provided for the complete 
legalization of the boycott; while a third clause 
provided that the funds of a trades-union could 
not be touched by any damage-suit brought be- 
cause of any unauthorized action committed 
by individual members during the strike. 

The government under Mr. Balfour’s lead- 
ership opposed this bill, which, however, pass- 
ed the House of Commons by a substantial 
majority, the vote being 238 for the bill and 
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199 against it, or a clear majority for the labor 
measure of 39 votes; and this in a parliament 
in which the Conservative party is largely in 
the majority. ‘Though we do not imagine that 
the House of Lords will approve the measure, 
the majority in the House was so decisive that 
the moral effect will be very great for the labor- 
unions, and it will serve as a notice to the gov- 
ernment that henceforth ministries that may 
be disposed to exhibit a hostile spirit toward 
labor will in the nature of the case prove short- 
lived. The rule and the robbery of the trusts 
and the corporations will end on the day when 
union labor unites with other wealth-creators 
at the ballot-box, as it has already done in New 
Zealand and Australia, and as it is doing in 


England. 


Berrer Postat ARRANGEMENTS WITH 
JAPAN. 


AN IMPORTANT parcel-post agreement was 
recently consummated between the United 
States and Japan, which is to take effect the 
first of this month, by which parcels weighing 
up to four pounds six ounces, will be carried 
at the rate of twelve cents per pound or fraction 
thereof. This will not only increase the traffic 
between the two nations, but it will have a salu- 
tary effect in tending to bind the two peoples 
closer together, and indirectly will aid in the 
diffusion of knowledge. All such improve- 
ments in international postal arrangements are 
distinct forward steps whose tendency, like that 
of free-trade, is to foster the spirit of fraternity 
between the nations of the world. 


MUNICIPAL ADVANCE. 


SpLenDID Resuuts or Txuirtry Years’ Pus- 
Lic-LIGHTING IN BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


RIENDS of municipal ownership of natu- 

ral monopolies will find in the experience 

of Birmingham, England, a striking illustration 
of the wisdom and practicality of the commu- 
nity’s owning and operating its illuminating 
plants. It was in 1873 that Joseph Chamber- 
lain, then Mayor of the city, won the victory for 
public-ownership of the gas-plant, after over- 
coming the natural conservatism of the author- 


ities and the prejudice due to the arguments 
industriously circulated by the privileged in- 
terests which desired to reap the harvest that 
by right should always be enjoyed by all the 
people in a municipality. The sum paid for 
the plant was about ten million dollars. At 
that time the citizens were paying the private 
corporations seventy-eight cents per thousand 
cubic feet for The municipality has 
steadily reduced the cost until to-day it ranges 
from fifty-six to sixty-eight cents per thousand 
cubic feet, according to the consumption. The 
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sum realized for the sinking-fund and in profits 
already amounts to over $8,500,000 ($3,500,- 
000 of which is in the sinking-fund). Besides 
this, the reduction in expenses for the city’s 
lighting during this period amounts to $1,250,- 
000. Thus the reserve for the sinking-fund, 
the savings to the city treasury and the profits 
amount to within a quarter of a million dollars 
of the whole amount originally paid for the 
plant, and the profits are increasing every year. 
In 1903, after the sinking-fund and interest had 
been set aside, the city realized a profit of 
$285,000. Noris this all. The quality of the 
gas has been materially improved; the citizens 
save from ten to twenty-two cents on every 
thousand cubic feet of gas used (an enormous 
item in the aggregate); while the hours of all 
employees have been shortened and their 
wages raised. 

These are facts which the great dailies that 
are beholden to public-service corporations for 
favors, or whose stock is largely held by owners 
of the various public-service monopolies, are 
careful not to enlarge upon. But they are 
facts which must appeal to the common-sense 
and judgment of all thoughtful Americans. 
The spectacle of a city giving away franchises 
to private corporations that are worth millions 


and tens of millions of dollars, thus placing a 
whole city at the mercy of a few men, is one of 
the most amazing exhibitions of indefensible 
short-sightedness in modern life. 
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Resutt or MounicrpaAt-OwNERSHIP OF 
Srreet-Cars in BERNE, 
SwITZERLAND. 


Tue city of Berne, Switzerland, bought the 
street-car lines in 1902, and has since been 
operating them in the interests of all the peo- 
ple. Last year the system showed a net profit 
of over $35,500, and it is needless to say that 
the people are the gainers in many other ways; 
for where a monopoly is operated by private 
individuals, the public is invariably compelled 
to put up with conditions that the electorate 
would not tolerate from the public service. 
This fact is frequently pointed out in England, 
where in every instance after the municipalities 
have taken over the roads the service has been 
markedly improved from what it was under 
private ownership. 

In America the public pays princely divi- 
dends on watered stock, and as a result a large 
proportion of the citizens are compelled to pay 
for strap-service instead of seats. In Boston 
alone the net earnings of the street railroads 
are from over three million dollars to four mil- 
lion dollars annually; yet a very large propor- 
tion of our citizens are compelled each morn- 
ing and evening to stand during the entire trip. 
Only the influence which the private-service 
companies have over legislators and over the 
great daily press renders such shameful condi- 
tions possible under the circumstances. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 


At Tue Seat or Conr.ict. 


T THE present writing the rainy sea- 
son has come on as a God-send to the 
Russian government, which hopes now for re- 
spite from the hornet-like pursuit and attacks 
of the masterly and insistent children of Nip- 
pon, and affording the government of the Czar 
time to reinforce her soldiery in the East. So 
far the Japanese have proved superior to the 
Russian troops in all those tactics of war and 
qualities that are esteemed most highly in the 
trade of slaying men. The Mikado’s troops 
have won in almost every engagement on sea 
and land. They have had reverses, of course, 
and have lost heavily. Yet up to the date of 
this writing their losses are insignificent com- 


pared with those of the Russians. The arro- 
gant boasts which Kuropatkin made when 
leaving for the East have thus far proved idle 
vauntings. That Russia has an immense ad- 
vantage in being able to command a far greater 
number of men than it would be possible for 
the Mikado to place in the field and in having 
a better credit in the wealth-centers, is true. 
But the fact that she is five thousand miles 
from her base of supplies, that she has to de- 
pend on a single-track railway that traverses 
vast tracts where the temperature is extremely 
low a large portion of the year, and that she 
will have to depend on this railroad for provis- 
ioning her men and beasts as well as for carry- 
ing the soldiers, munitions and paraphernalia 
of war, and the further fact that, desperate and 
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fatalistic as are the Russian soldiers, they are 
animated as a rule by no great and lofty patri- 
otism, no passionate love for the government 
under which they are compelled to fight, while 
the Japanese are united as has seldom been a 
people and are under the impulsion of an en- 
thusiasm born of a passionate love for their na- 
tive land and a conviction that the present war 
means victory or destruction for Japan, will 
serve to make the disparity between the nations 
far more seeming than real. If Japan can 
maintain her prestige on the sea we have strong 
hopes that she will yet win a victory for civili- 
zation and progress over one of the most des- 
potic and reactionary powers in the world. 


Tue Paratysis oF Russian COMMERCE AND 
MANUFACTURE ON ACCOUNT OF 
Tue Present War. 


THE ENORMOUS expense which is proving 
such a drain on the finances of Russia, occas- 
ioned by the army which she has to sustain 
five thousand miles from the base of supplies, 
and the enormous loss sustained in the destruc- 
tion of battle-ships, the loss of cannon and sup- 
plies, and the destruction of the great wharves 
at Dalny, upon which she spent millions of 
dollars, are by no means the only if indeed they 
represent the chief loss in material wealth 
which the empire is sustaining. Her com- 
merce is paralyzed. ‘The subsidized merchant- 
marine which she has been at such great ex- 
pense to build up and whose commerce has 
been chiefly carried on between her ports and 
the far East, is practically idle; and as a result 
the factories in many manufacturing centers 
are working on half-time, and others are com- 
pelled to discharge a large proportion of their 
employees, as there is no market for their 
wares. When it is remembered that a large pro- 
portion of the population of Russia is ever on 
the brink of starvation,that faminesare common 
throughout a large area of her vast domain, 
and that before the breaking out of the present 
war the Minister of Finance had warned the 
government that the people could bear no 
added burden of taxation, one can easily fore- 
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to meet the eastern expenses, will have materi- 
ally weakened the strong arm of despotism. 


Tue ASSASSINATION OF A TYRANT. 


THE ASSASSINATION of General Bobrikoff 
on June 16th removed from the theater of pub- 
lic life one of the most brutal tyrants of modern 
times, a typical Russian despot whose merci- 
less course toward the friends of freedom had 
endeared him to the bureaucracy and appar- 
ently to the Czar; for on his death it was an- 
nounced that he was a very dear friend of Nich- 
olas II. Certain it is that he was selected by 
the present Emperor as the best available man 
to trample upon the freedom and rights long 
ago guaranteed by the Russian government to 
the sturdy, liberty-loving Finns. Under Bobri- 
koff’s regime every manifestation of the spirit 
of freedom and patriotism was ruthlessly 
crushed. The flower of the land was arrested 
and transported, and when the oppression be- 
came unbearable to the better element among 
the patriots and they prepared to flee to Ameri- 
ca, this tyrant forbade their leaving Finland. 
Patriotic newspapers were suppressed. Pro- 
fessors, ministers and others prominent in pub- 
lic life who criticized the perfidy and despotism 
of Russia were banished. The Czar invested 
his brutal friend and servant with dictatorial 
powers, and they were used as only a natural 
tyrant would employ them. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the Finns rejoiced in every vic- 
tory won by Japan. They have reason to 
know that such victories are won over the most 
dangerous, unscrupulous and despotic nation 
in Christendom, if not on earth. 

The young man who killed the tyrant was 
the son of an honored senator. Immediately 
after accomplishing the deed to which he had 
dedicated his life, he committed suicide. As- 
sassination, as are all forms of murder, is ab- 
horrent to us. We hold that it is criminal for 
a man or men, for individuals or the State, to 
take human life, and that all such deeds of vio- 
lence react against the cause of freedom and 
progress; yet we are not surprised that the 
brutality of this tyrant goaded one man in the 
realm to so desperate an act. 


see dark days for the tyranical bureaucracy-~ The Czar has afforded another evidence of 


after the war ends, no matter how it termi- 
nates; for the milliors will be confronted with 
still heavier burdens, while they wil! be less 
able to meet the added tax than they were be- 
fore the war. Furthermore, the frightful 
drain on the resources of the empire, required 


his own despotic instincts, which appear to 
glow under his smooth exterior, by appoint- 
ing as successor to Bobrikoff another of those 
brutal despots whose merciless tyranny has 
made their nation abhorrent to all friends of 
freedom and education throughout civilization, 
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THE LARGER LIFE OF WOMAN. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF WoMEN 
aT BER.In. 


% THE RECENT International Congress of 
Women, at Berlin, Germany, was in many 
respects the most notable gathering of women 
within historic times. Nineteen countries 
were represented, and the convention was 
conducted in a most admirable manner. 
Many of the two hundred addresses delivered 
were marked by a high degree of intelligence 
and commanded the thoughtful attention and 
interest of the German public. Great defer- 
ence was shown to the American representa- 
tives as coming from the nation that has long 
been recognized as foremost in the movement 
for the higher development of woman. Es- 
pecially pleasing to the friends of woman’s 
suffrage was the exhibition of consideration 
and respect shown to Susan B. Anthony, who 
was elected honorary president. The Em- 
press of Germany in cordially receiving a dele- 
gation of members expressed herself as deeply 
interested in the work. 

Four movements were especially empha- 
sized by the women in council: (1) Inter- 
national peace; (2) Higher education for 
women; (3) Woman’s suffrage; (4) The 
single standard of morals. 

It is a great thing for the master-brains 
among the women in the public life of the age 
to thus meet with their sisters from various 
parts of Europe, America and Australia. It 
cannot fail to broaden and deepen their culture 
and give them a loftier conception of the 
duties and responsibilities devolving upon these 
moulders of the civilization of to-morrow. 


Practica, Resutts or Woman’s Surr- 
RAGE IN AUSTRALIA. 


A most interesting and instructive paper 
recently appeared in the New York Indepen- 
dent on the practical working of woman’s suff- 
rage in Australia. It was written by Lady 
Holder, the accomplished wife of Sir Fred- 
erick W. Holder, K.C.M.G., and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. The paper possesses 
special interest in view of the general outcry 


against woman’s suffrage which was mae 
throughout the American press a short time 
since, when it was discovered that a few 
women had been mixed up in the wholesale 
ballot-box stuffing that disgraced the elections 
in Denver, Colorado. The fact that men 
were the chief offenders was carefully ignored 
by the writers bent on seizing this exceptional 
opportunity to assail woman’s suffrage, just as 
the beneficent results of woman’s suffrage in 
Wyoming and elsewhere in the world where 
women have been accorded the full right of 
franchise have been systematically ignored by 
the conventional and reactionary press. 

Lady Holder is a woman of marked ability. 
She is President of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of South Australia, and 
has been a prominent figure in various move- 
ments that challenge the interest and fealty of 
the best elements in Australian life. Living in 
South Australia, where for many years women 
have enjoyed full franchise, she is admirably 
qualified to speak intelligently and authorita- 
tively on the practical workings and the obvi- 
ous results of this extension of the franchise. 
In the course of her paper Lady Holder, after 
mentioning the fact that several years ago 
women were placed in a position of political 
equality with men, continues: 


“Accordingly everybody has become accus- 
tomed to the arrangement, and it seems to be 
perfectly natural. It has not produced any 
marked effect on female character or made any 
particular difference to domestic life. It is 
true that women are more interested in pub- 
lie affairs than they used to be and that 
politicians deal more earnestly with home and 
social questions, but no neglect of private 
duties on that account can be laid to women’s 
charge. We are well supplied with high-class © 
newspapers, the same sources of information 
are open to women as to men, and the questions 
that arise are not by any means beyond the 
scope of their intelligence. At election-meet- 
ings there is commonly a good sprinkling of 
women voters in the audiences. It is said that 
their presence tends to prevent disorderliness, 
and I have never heard of a lady at any meeting 
being treated rudely. Voting, with us is one of 
the simplest things in the world. When an 
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elector’s mind is made up there is less difficulty 
in expressing it through the ballot-box than in 
matching a ribbon, and the one act is not con- 
sidered more unfeminine than the other. . . . 
We can do a great deal toward securing mem- 
bers of good character in the Parliament and 
influencing their votes, and are generally con- 
tent with the results of our enfranchisement. 


“ Australian experience has conclusively dis- 
posed of the objection that women have no 
aptitude for politics or interest in public affairs. 
They have proved that they possess both, and 
while they have no general ambition or desire 
for parliamentary honors, and display no sex- 
antagonism, they regard their right to vote for 
representatives as a responsible trust. It is 
rendered equally clear that they can and do 
exercise a salutary influence on the political 


IN 


Tue Drirr Towarp ReEticious FEDERATION 
or Union IN THE Prorestant CHURCH- 
ES OF THE New Wor pn. 


HILE the Balfour Ministry, through its 
odious Education Bill, has greatly in- 
tensified the animosity existing between the En- 
glish Church and the non-conforming Protest- 
ant denominations, in America there has set in 
a strong popular current favorable to codpera- 
tion among the trinitarian Protestant denom- 
inations, even where no organic union in dif- 
ferent bodies is contemplated. The recent 
union effected between the Northern Presby- 
terians and the Cumberland Presbyterians, one 
holding Calvinistic views and the other popu- 
larly regarded as Armenian in its faith, and the 
effort to bring together or into intimate relation 
the Methodist Protestant denominations, the 
United Brethern and the Congregationalists, 
though symptomatic of the present sweep of 
the Protestant pendulum in the New World, 
are by no means the chief signs of this growing 
tendency to. unite among the trinitarian 
churches. 

The influence of the Y. M. C. A. has been a 
great factor in laying the foundations for a 
closer fellowship among the religious denom- 
inations. The rapid growth and unifying in- 
fluence of the Christian-Endeavor societies 
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life of the country, without sustaining in the 
slighest degree any of the injuries or disabilities 
that have been supposed to follow. They are 
as good wives, mothers and sisters as ever, and 
better companions for their men-folk because 
of their widened interest and the truer equality 
in which they stand.” 


In this connection it is well to remember that 
southern and western Australia granted full 
franchise to women a number of years ago. 
When the various Australian states became 
federated and the united Commonwealth was 
formed, women in all the states of the Com- 
monwealth were given the right to vote for the 
Federal Parliament. New South Wales and 
Tasmania have also given women full suffrage, 
but as yet in Victoria and Queensland women 
are not accorded the right to vote for members 
of their state legislatures. 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


has even in a greater degree accelerated the 
movement for cojperative action. And these 
are but two of several agencies that have been 
acting in harmony with the master-tendency of 
the age; while beneath all these more super- 
ficial causes may be found two influences that 
are making for union. The first springs from 
the organic or conventional churchanity, 
which desires increase of power and which 
yearns for a closer union of church and state. 
It is the distinctly sacerdotal or theological in- 
fluence that has in all ages striven for the ex- 
ternals and for power. Union of the elements 
represented or dominated by this spirit is 
neither desirable nor promising for civilization. 
But there is another source that feeds the 
movement, and let us hope that it may possess 
sufficient vitality to become the master-influ- 
ence, and that is the recognition that Christian- 
ity has to do with life rather than with intellec- 
tual acceptation of theological dogmas—that 
the center of gravity should be conduct, char- 
acter, life, instead of dogma or faith in tenets 
about which different orders of intellect will 
always be at variance; the recognition that 
Christianity should be the embodiment in life 
of the ethics of the Sermon on the Monnt, that 
it is and of necessity must be primarily a law of 
conduct and not a metaphysical philosophy or 
a ritualistic theology. 
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There is a general heart-hunger for the re- 
ligion that transforms life from shallow, ego- 
istic self-absorption to that all-embracing al- 
truistic spirit of love that so preéminently 
marked the life of Jesus and that was the very 
heart of his message. With conduct as a 
basis, the union of all his followers, for which 
Jesus so earnestly prayed, might easily be ac- 
complished; but with metaphysical concepts 
and dogmas or ritualism pushed to the fore- 
front, as they have been at all times since the 
adoption of the Nicene creed, any union that 
might be effected must prove temporary, and 
all attempts will hold the certainty of failure. 

But the more the Protestant churches come 
to realize the truth of the views advanced by 
Dr. Edwin Hatch in his Hibbert Lectures, 
which we quote in our review of Dr. McCon- 
nell’s work on Christ, the easier it will be to 
place the life or conduct in the foreground and 
metaphysical and theological speculations in a 
subordinate place. A union to be permanent 
must make paramount the thought expressed 
by the Apostle James when he said: “Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, To visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.” And a union 
resting on such a corner-stone would fill the 
church again with the Divine afflatus—the 
love that conquers all, that made the early 
Christian church invincible ere it became 
the victim of paganism, religious formalism 
and Grecian philosophy; and such a union 
will be marked by intellectual freedom and 
hospitality. It will be the consummation 
of the prayer and dream of the Great 


LITERATURE, ART 


Tue HawTHORNE CENTENNIAL. 


THE LEADING literary event of New England 
during the past month was the celebration of 
the centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Last year Emerson’s 
centennial was celebrated by the opening of a 
memorial school or course of lectures on the 
life and work of the great Concord sage and 
philosopher, at which many of the first think- 
ers of present-day American life delivered 
masterly addresses. No such demonstration 
was made in connection with the commemora- 
tion of Hawthorne’s centennial; nor was this to 
be expected. Emerson was distinctly a leader 


Galilean, and it will spell out triumphant 
Christianity. 


Catuouic Revoir Acainst CLERICAL Dom- 
INATION IN Po.iTics. 


In Bavaria, where the Catholic church is 
supreme in its political sway, there has recently 
developed a strong and formidable movement 
within the church against clericalism in poli- 
tics. It is headed by Count Karl Moy, Master 
of Ceremonies at the Bavarian court and one 
of the most intimate friends of the Prince- 
Regent Luitpold. The count’s father was 
long a leader of the clerical party, and the 
young statesman is himself a devout Catholic; 
yet he boldly advocates an absolute separation 
of religion from politics. He does not favor a 
separation of church and state, but he would 
exclude the clergy not only from all political 
offices, but also would take from them the 
right of suffrage. These changes he advocates 
not only in the interest of the state, but also be- 
cause he holds that the spiritual welfare of the 
church demands them. The immediate cause 
of this revolt of the Catholics against clerical- 
ism in one of the most Catholic states of Europe 
is said to be due to the “defiant attitude of the 
clerical majority in the Bavarian Chamber and 
the excesses to which the party has made itself 
guilty.” The revolt led by Count Moy is typi- 
cal of a conflict within the Catholic church in 
various parts of Germany and Austria as well 
as Belgium against clericalism in politics 
which bids fair to increase in bitterness and in- 
tensity, as each party is aggressive and is led by 
men of exceptional ability. 


AND THE DRAMA. 


in the liberal movement of the last century. 
He was one of the greatest as well as one of the 
profoundest ethical philosophers of modern 
times, one of the master-thinkers among the 
essayists and poets of democracy; and his 
thoughts were far more instinct with moral 
virility than were Hawthorne’s. 

But in saying this we would not detract from 
the high, fine ethical influence that emanated 
from the writings of Hawthorne as does fra- 
grance from the rose. The author of The Scar- 
let Letter was perhaps the most finished novelist 
America has produced, His style is almost 
flawless. Yet this is the least of the excellen- 
cies of his writings. He was a master in deal- 
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ing with the perplexing problems that are con- 
fronting us on every hand and which result 
from sins, errors and weaknesses of human 
nature which unhappily stir up trains of evil 
consequences that reach far, far into the future. 
No thoughtful person can peruse Hawthorne’s 
work without having his conscience quickened 
and his higher and finer instincts stirred and 
strengthened; and yet this is done so unobtru- 
sively that we are benefited without being con- 
scious of having sat at the feet of a teacher. 
Hawthorne was too much the artist to defeat 
the high ends of art by obtruding the moral les- 
sons he so subtly instilled or by becoming dog- 
matic where an interrogation point might prove 
far more effective. 

The papers that have been written and the 
sermons and addresses delivered on Haw- 
thorne and his work will do much good by 
keeping before the minds of the people one 
of our greatest names in our American 
romance literature, and especially by stimu- 
lating renewed interest in the writings of 
Hawthorne. 


A REMARKABLE ALLEGORICAL PICTURE. 


A picture exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in London recently has attracted extraordinary 
attention,—so much so as to be regarded as one 
of the greatest art sensations of recent years. 
The painter, Sigismund Goetze, is compara- 
tively unknown. The painting is allegorical, 
and the hold it has taken upon the public imag- 
ination is probably quite as much due to the 
subject and its treatment as to its merit as a 
work of art. 

It is entitled “Rejected of Men,” and in it 
Christ is discovered as the central figure, strip- 
ped save for a cloth about his loins. His head 
is crowned with thorns; his hands are bound, 
and he is ready to receive the scourge. High 
over him glows the Holy Grail, held by an an- 
gel; while immediately at his feet and nearer to 
him than any other figure is a poor, abandoned 
young mother, the victim of betrayal. On 
either side move processions made up of typical 
characters of present-day life, blinded for the 
most part by the materialism of the market and 
that all-consuming, selfish egoism that is dead 
to the higher things of being. Here is the rich 
society woman, self-centered and absorbed in 
her beauty and her adornments and behind 
her is the typical society man, with sensuous 
eyes riveted upon the woman’s charms. Here 
is the horse-racer, and there the drunkard; 
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here the dull-eyed laborer with head bowed, 
sodden from excess of toil and oppressed by the 
haunting fear of the coming morrow, and there 
the soldier, the slayer of men. Here is the 
scientist, so deeply absorbed in physical phe- 
nomena as to have neither eyes nor ears for the 
heart-cry of humanity. And here also, very 
conspicuous in one of the processions, stands 
the worldly priest, richly garmented, well-fa- 
vored, and with face that tells all too plainly of 
a love for the good things of life,—desire for 
ease and worldly advancement and for the 
favor of the rich and the fashionable, typing 
those men who essay to speak for the meek and 
lowly One, while eagerly reaching out greedy 
hands for gold which has been wrung from the 
poor by the unscrupulous captains of industry 
through indirection, ready to close their eyes 
when gamblers are playing with loaded dice in 
Wall street with millions as the stake, or when 
the privileged few are defying or evading laws, 
defeating justice, and oppressing the people. 
Of all the figures present a nurse is the only one 
whose face even partially inclines toward the 
rejected one. The attitude of the nurse has, 
the artist says, puzzled many persons “to 
whom the profession of a nurse is sacred,” be- 
cause her glance is casual rather than steadfast. 
“But,” he continues, “have you ever been in a 
hospital where to nurses and doctors alike strick- 
en humanity ceases to be a human creature with 
heart and soul and love and pity, and becomes 
a ‘case’?” In this figure, he tells us, he has 
striven to typify the mechanism of hospital 
treatment. The artist furthermore states that 
he had especially in mind when painting his 
picture “the sins, follies and immoralities of 
the smart set on both sides of the Atlantic.” 
But the picture was expanded to take in typ- 
ical figures as found in various phases of pres- 
ent-day society, so largely dominated by com- 
mercialistic materialism. 

The painting has attracted more attention 
than all other works of art in the exhibition. 
Indeed, the crowds have been so great that 
special guards have had to be detailed to keep 
the visitors moving in front of the painting, and 
numbers of persons have come from remote 
parts of Europe to see and study the picture, all 
of which is hghly interesting to students of so- 
cial progress and ethical growth as being symp- 
tomatic of a world-wide heart-hunger for the 
high things that minister to the soul and are the 
real well-springs of happiness. It speaks of 
the presence in the heart of the age of a yearn- 
ing for justice and love, for honesty and noble- 
ness of purpose, which neither sordid wealth 
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nor the ephemeral pleasures based on egoistic 

desires can yield. 

A Forwarp Movement tn Dramatic ArT 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE MOVEMENT for a National Art Theater 
for America, which is enlisting the cordial sup- 
port of a great number of the most thoughtful 
friends of art and culture in our country, is by 
no means the only evidence of a growing recog- 
nition of the importance of the stage as a factor 
for progress and an earnest determination 
among the English-speaking peoples to foster 
movements which shall call forth the potential 
greatness and beneficence of the drama. 

In England a project for a government-en- 
dowed theater is being agitated, while leading 
actors under the direction of Mr. H. Beer- 
bohm-Tree have recently established an Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Art in London, which has 
called forth a cordial letter of endorsement 
from M. Jules Claretie, the Administrator- 
General of the Comedie Francaise, in the 
course of which he says, in speaking of the 
Conservatoire in Paris: “The Conservatoire 
does not give genius to those who have it not, 
but it teaches the art of employing one’s nat- 
ural gifts, the science of diction, the use of 
gesture, how to control and develop the voice, 
and how to penetrate into the psychology of a 
personage and of a part. All that, I repeat, 
the actor can discover when he has a genius. 
But genius—as Goethe said—is patience, and 
patience is work.” 

The aim of the new Academy is not to make 
money, and indeed all profits realized are to go 
to benefit the school, which, according to Mr. 
Tree, will teachelocution, fencing, dancing, pan- 
tomime and gesture, and the practical art of act- 
ing through thorough rehearsals. A number of 
actors and actresses have volunteered to per- 
sonally superintend or direc! s* ccial rehearsals. 
Lectures are also to be given dealing with the 
history, function and scope of the drama, 
which will necessarily broaden the culture of 
the student and in a positive way arouse his 
enthusiasm and respect for his art. All pupils 
who fail to show special aptitude for dramatic 
art will be urged to abandon their studies At 
the opening of the Academy twenty per cent. of 
those who took the entrance examinations were 
thus urged to give up their purpose to follow 
the stage. The aim of the promotors of the 
movement is to conserve and foster a great 
dramatic art worthy of the land and the people 
of Shakespeare. 


of the Present. 


Miss O’Neruu’s PHENOMENAL SUCCESS IN 
Boston anp Wuart Ir May Sieniry. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY success that marked 
the Boston engagement of Nance O’Neill dur- 
ing the past winter has led many critics to pro- 
phecy that the public taste which has so long 
battened on wretchedly poor and thoroughly 
frivolous society-dramas, questionable or risque 
comedies, and plays dependent wholly or al- 
most wholly on scenic effects, is becoming sati- 
ated, and that we may soon find the great 
tragedies and the strong, wholesome plays 
which are entitled to the term literature, and 
which will educate as well as amuse, again en- 
joying the favor they experienced before the 
organization of the theatrical-trust with its box- 
office standard for dramatic and theatrical pro- 
ductions. 

Miss O’Neill came to Boston almost unher- 
alded, so far as the press was concerned. She 
played at one of the poorest theaters in the city 
for the production of tragedies or powerful 
dramas. During her first week she acted as 
nearly to empty benches as any great artist has 
ever done in Boston. But the essential great- 
ness of her interpretations was soon noised 
abroad by discriminating theater-goers who 
saw her wonderful work. Soon she was taken 
up by the friends of serious drama. She began 
to play in such theaters as the Tremont, the 
Colonial, and the Hollis Street, the three best 
theaters in the city; and her audiences steadily 
grew until they packed the largest of the thea- 
ters, and that, too, when playing tragedies and 
without any of the trumpet-blowing for which 
the theatrical-trust management is famous. 
That Miss O’Neill possesses extraordinary dra- 
matic power and is nearer the true successor of 
Charlotte Cushman than any actress that has 
played in Boston since her day is the verdict of 
many of our discriminating critics. Whether 
she will succeed in New York, it is difficult to 
say, as the metropolis is less favorable to ser- 
ious dramatic performances and frequently less 
ready to recognize genuine excellence in actors 
who essay purposeful work than is Boston. It 
will be remembered that it was not until Mr. 
James A. Herne scored his great success in 
“Shore Acres,” that that fine and typical pic- 
ture of American life could gain even a hearing 
in New York. Julia Marlowe for years was a 
complete failure in New York, after Boston 
had recognized her excellence as an actress; 
and these are only typical illustrations. The 
thought of New York is so largely centered on 
making money, life there is so strenuous and 
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tense, that plays that seek merely to offer amuse- 
ment without stimulating thought or touching 
the deeper wellsprings of life are pretty certain 
to succeed, if they are well staged and acted. 
But such, unhappily, is not always the case 
with noble and purposeful work, especially 


SCIENCE 


A CuemicaL TrrumpH In THE Fioraut 
Wor.p. 


Dr. ALFRED Russex WauLace rightly des- 
ignated the last hundred years as “the wonder- 
ful century”; for never before in a like period 
did winged victory guide genius, reason and 
research into so many wonder-worlds as during 
the past hundred years. The wizards of olden 
time, though magnified by the credulity of un- 
scientific ages and glorified by the purple haze 
of myth and legend, dwarf into insignificance 
before the visible achievements of an Edison or 
a Marconi of later days. The physical scien- 
tists of all other times, with a few illustrious ex- 
ceptions, become Liliputians before Lyall, Dar- 
win, Wallace, Spencer and Tyndall; while the 
alchemists of medieval Europe in their tireless 
quest for the philosopher’s stone are forgotten 
in the light of the splendid discoveries of mod- 
ern chemistry. Indeed, the laboratory has, 
perhaps, proved the most marvelous wonder- 
world of the ages—the real fairyland of demon- 
strable science. 

Among the many chemical discoveries of the 
last few years that challenge the attention of 
the general reader and deeply interest the flori- 
culturist, are the demonstrations which have 
been made of late in Denmark, Germany, 
France and elsewhere concerning the influence 
of ether and chloroform on plant-life. One of 
, the pioneers in this field of research was Dr. 
W. Johannsen of Copenhagen, Denmark. 
This scientist conceived the idea that if plants 
could be thrown into a profound state of repose 
they might be stimulated and rejuvenated so 
that when they came back into the genial 
warmth of the hot-house temperature they 
would be so stimulated that they would develop 
leaf and flower with greater rapidity than 
otherwise. Acting on this theory, he experi- 
mented with white lilacs, the lily-of-the-valley, 
and the azalea with such gratifying results that 
he was able to delight and astonish the mem- 
bers of the Copenhagen Academy of Sciences 
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when it deals with the graver problems and as- 
pects of life. If, however, there is, as many 
critics believe, a reaction setting in that is fa- 
vorable to really great histrionic work, we be- 
lieve Miss O’Neill will repeat her remarkable 
Boston success in the Empire City. 


INVENTION. 


by large and perfect blossoms forced through 
etherization. 

In like manner M. Leblanc met with equal 
success when experimenting with chloroform. 
In an interesting report made to the Central 
Horticultural Society of Nancy, France, this in- 
vestigator describes certain eminently satisfac- 
tory experiments. One of these, made on the 
azalea mollis, will serve to illustrate the results 
obtained. The plants selected for experimen- 
tation were at the same stage in advancement. 
Part of them were treated with chloroform; 
others were subjected to the ordinary green- 
house treatment. Those put to sleep by chlor- 
oform were in full bloom fourteen days after 
the treatment, while the plants that were not so 
treated did not bloom until seven days later. 
The savant warns experimentors, however, not 
to attempt the experiment at night, as explos- 
ions are liable to occur. 


Tue TurRBINE AND Sea-TRAVEL. 


Twenty years have elapsed since G. L. 
Parsons, an English inventor, made the first 
practical steam-turbine. Since then a number 
of improvements have been made, and within 
the last few years the invention has been so per- 
fected that it seems almost certain that the 
turbine will soon supplant the old steam-en- 
gine, especially in water transportation. It 
costs comparatively little to operate; it is at 
once powerful and simple; it occupies little 
space. With the turbine the unpleasant mo- 
tion of ships is greatly modified, so that the 
discomforts of water-travel are reduced to a 
minimum; and by it much greater speed can 
be maintained than by the old steam-engine. 
So many, indeed, are its excellencies and so few 
the valid objections, that the impression is rap- 
idly growing that not only will its introduction 
soon become general, but that by means of the 
turbine sea-voyages will be materially short- 
ened and be made more comfortable than has 
heretofore been deemed possible. 
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“THE WIDOW’S MITE”: 
PSYCHOLOGY .* 


NEW 


I. 
HIS dignified and thoughtful volume is 
incomparably the most important con- 
tribution to the growing literature of psychical 
research that has appeared since the monu- 
mental and exhaustive work of the famous 
English scholar, the late F. W. H. Myers, 
entitled Human Personality and Its Survival 
of Bodily Death. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Myers’ work embodied in a large way the 
net results of an evidential character of eigh- 
teen years of critical investigation on the part 
of the English Society for Psychical Research 
—a work of which Mr. Gladstone said a short 
time before his death: “It is the most important 
work which is being done in the world—by far 
the most important.” 

The present volume is remarkable not 
merely because of its content-matter or the 
admirable spirit in which it is written—the 
spirit of the true scientist receptive to the truth 
and absolutely devoid of dogmatism—but also 
because of the character and eminence of the 
author, who was at one time a leading clergy- 
of one of the large orthodox denominations. 
He was the founder of The Literary Digest and 
also of those great orthodox magazines, the 
Homiletic Review and the Missionary Review. 
For many years he has been at the head of the 
great publishing-house of the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company; but perhaps he is best known 
to the public as the editor of the incomparable 
Standard Dictionary, though his other literary 
works, both as author and editor, entitle him to 
a prominent place among the virile and helpful 
men of letters'in America to-day. His little 
volume entitled The Next Step in Evolution is a 
worthy companion to Professor Drummond’s 
Ascent of Man, and is one of the ablest and 
most suggestive contributions to the construc- 
tive discussions that have been written by one 
who believes at once in religion and in evolu- 
tion. A serious work from the pen of such a 
thinker must command the thoughtful consid- 
eration of all who are intellectually broad 
enough to act upon the dictum of the late Pro- 


*The Widow's Mite and Other Phenomena. 
By Isaac K. Funk, D.D., LL.D. Cloth. > 538. Price, 
$2.00 net. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
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fessor Huxley, wherein he sets down the fol- 
lowing, which embodies the true spirit of 
modern scientific research : 

“Science seems to me to teach in the highest 
and strongest manner the great truth which is 
embodied in the Christian conception of entire 
surrender to the will of God. Sit down before 
the fact as a little child, be prepared to give up 
every preconceived notion, follow humbly 
wherever and to whatever abysses nature leads, 
or you shall learn nothing. I have only begun 
to learn content and peace of mind since I have 
resolved at all risks to do this.” 


Il. 


The immediate cause of the issuance of this 
volume was the publication of a garbled and 
fragmentary report of some most surprising 
psychical experiences which Dr. Funk had in 
relation to the loss and discovery of a rare coin 
loaned him for the purpose of illustration in 
his dictionary. But from this fact it must not 
be supposed that the author is heralding to the 
world the results of some startling experiences 
in a realm to which he had hitherto been a 
stranger. In the opening pages, after refer- 
ring to the premature and unauthorized pub- 
lication of his experiences with the coin known 
as the Widow’s Mite, Dr. Funk, in speaking of 
the present work, says: 


“In a sense it has not been hastily prepared, 
for it is a growth of a quarter of a century or so, 
Every book should be in a way a biography of 
the author, who progresses to a thought or 
point, and then gives a record of his travels 
hither. During the past twenty-five years I 
have devoted such time as could be spared 
from multifarious duties to the investigation of 
psychic phenomena—this has been a recrea- 
tion—keeping a record of the more important 
things seen and heard. Finding myself tied 
up to give to the public this ‘widow’s mite’ in- 
cident, it seemed that it might serve a good 
purpose to describe as nearly as may be what 
had become to my mind the real psychic prob- 
lem—a problem that is looming to such pro- 
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portions as certainly to justify much attention 
from many of the best trained of our scientists; 
it has been my purpose in this book to do my 
best to persuade a larger number of trained 
scientists to serious, persistent and intelligent 
efforts to help in the solution of this problem.” 


In referring to the difficulty which thoughtful 
persons who have made no exhaustive investi- 
gations will experience in accepting his testi- 
mony, and the caution which all readers 
should exercise in assuming a dogmatic atti- 
tude in a realm of research that is as yet in a 
true sense a dark continent, our author says: 


“T realize that not one reader in a score will 
find it easy to believe what is here told, and yet 
nearly all—I venture to say all who know me— 
would believe me fully in other affairs. I con- 
fess that some of these experiences are so 
startling that if they had not come within my 
own vision and hearing, being myself fully 
acquainted with the details of the test condi- 
tions imposed, I should be strongly tempted to 
doubt them; nor even as it is would I be sure 
of the testimony of my own senses were their 
testimony not corroborated by that of expert 
psychologists and other trained scientists. 

“Yet here a word of caution: when the facts 
are admitted to be true as here told, the reader 
must not leap to the conclusion that the hy- 
pothesis of spiritualism is proved. There are 
many chasms, each miles and miles wide, yet 
to be bridged or filled. Permit me another 
cautionary word: there is danger—real danger 
—along these lines of investigation. I have 
seen psychic cobwebs—if cobwebs they be— 
tangle the feet of evenintellectual giants; and the 
shrewdest experts—to change the simile—need 
to sail these mystic seas with sharpeyes and level 
heads, for these seas are almost wholly unchart- 
ed, and in sailing over them at times the ship’s 
compasses exhibit inexplicable variations.” 


Though it is evident that in common with 
Sir William Crookes, one of the most illustrious 
physicists of our age, Sir Oliver Lodge, Pro- 
fessor William James of Harvard, Professor 
Hyslop, Alfred Russel Wallace, and others 
almost as eminent as trained scientists, Dr. 
Funk has been forced to the conclusion that 
even after applying telepathy, the theory of the 
subconscious self, and all other suggested ex- 
planations advanced to obviate the necessity of 
resort to the spiritualistic hypothesis for ex- 
planation of certain phenomena, he feels that 
there is a large residue of facts that cannot be 
explained by any of the other theories that have 
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been advanced. Still he hesitates to accept 
the latter hypothesis at the present stage of his 
investigations, through he strongly inclines to it. 
On this point he says: 

“It is my purpose to tell what others and I 
under careful test-conditions have seen and 
heard; many of the others are well-equipped, 
trained observers. I have not thought to pass 
upon these facts or to attempt an explanation, 
but I wish to urge as forcefully as I can upon 
the scientific mind of the world what to me is a 
profound riddle. After an investigation that 
has spread over many years, I place right here 
a great interrogation point. Now I wish to 
press for an answer, or at least help so to 
arouse the public mind as to compel a patient, 
systematic investigation by trained scientists 
far beyond any heretofore undertaken. Are 
not the verified facts sufficient to justify comp- 
etent scientists to try generalization? Not 
being such a one I do not make the attempt. 
I simply tell what I do know, and sit at the feet 
of the learned ones of earth and again and 
again ask the question, ‘What is it?’” 


In further discussing the subject, introduc- 
ing the reader to the facts of his own experi- 
ences and the contributory testimony of the 
great physical scientists and psychologists of 
the world, Dr. Funk observes: 


‘Whatever the source of these strange intel- 
ligences, whether they are the flaming-out, 
above the threshold of consciousness, of some 
unknown power residing within us all to a 
greater or lesser d the subjective mind, 
the subliminal self, or what not—or whether 
they are, as they claim to be, foreign, of one 
thing we can be sure—they are intelligences, 
and as such deserve the courteous treatment 
that we of the press are in the habit of extend- 
ing to the interviewed. . . . 

“That I may present this psychic problem 
in its full proportions I have drawn largely 
upon the investigations of trained scientists 
who have labored in this field of study. The 
results of the labors and conclusions are given 
of those whose names carry weight—all with the 
hope of so arousing public interest as to incite 
psychologists and physicists tohelp makeanend 
one way or the other of these mysteries.” 


The subject is treated in a broad, scholarly 
manner in which the open-minded spirit of the 
searcher after truth is everywhere present. In 
speaking of the marvelous strides taken during 
recent decades in the realm of the finer forces 
of nature, our author says: 
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“‘Many steps in the last few years have been 
taken upward toward the boundary line that 
separates the spirit from matter. The phono- 
graph that photographs the voice, the long- 
distance telephone which enables us to hear 
the voice of a friend though the ocean inte- 
venes, the wireless telegraph which by waves of 
ether is a prophecy of conversation with the 
inhabitants on other planets, the X-ray giving 
us power to look through solids, the kineto- 
scope that helps us to see events of the past in 
action—where is the end? Lord Kelvin has 
discovered that an atom of matter and an atom 
of ether may occupy the same space at the 
same time, and that an electron is so small that 
it will take one hundred thousand of them to 
make an atom; and Sir William Crookes tells 
us that there is such stupendous energy in the 
radiations from radium, the newly-discovered 
element, that a few grains of it would suffice to 
lift the entire English navy two miles. . . . 

“Immense progress has been made by the 
Society for Psychical Research and other 
psychologists in the exploration of the subjec- 
tive mind. Marvels upon marvels have been 
revealed, with hints often of a far greater do- 
main to be explored—a domain so great and 
marvelous as to make us stand still with 
amazement. . . . It appears that the conscious 
mind is only a small segment of our spirit 
selves; the greater part of the mind or soul is 
below the threshold of consciousness. . . . 

“A Sphinx, this time invisible but far more 
real, has seated herself at the world’s pathway 
and is propounding mighty riddles, such as we 
have not heard before. Woe to men if they 
answer foolishly! Another period of dark 
ages, another frightful night will overwhelm us 
and we shall not escape until we make correct 
answer. Where is our Edipus? An invisible 
hand is writing down on the world’s black- 
board mighty problems—social, political, 
moral, religious—answers to which we must 
work out. There is no escape. 

“An immense gain has been made in this: 
we know in what direction lies the way of 
safety, scientifically considered, the way that 
leads upward; that way is the subjective 
mind, an open door to the inner world, the 
world of inexhaustible growth and intelligence; 
an open door consciously to the few, uncon- 
sciously to the masses. Never did the lines of 
science and those of Christ’s teachings so con- 
verge as they do to-day and at this point.” 


We have quoted extensively from the earlier 
chapters of this large volume to show some- 
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thing of the spirit of the author and his range 
of vision and breadth of thought. For most 
persons the part which treats of Dr. Funk’s 

[avestigations and the corrobatory evidence as 
found in the extensive investigations of the 
great scientists to whom we have alluded will 
hold special interest. And indeed these re- 
citals, if considered merely as wonder-stories 
and fairy-tales woven in the loom of the imag- 
ination, would prove interesting to all persons 
who enjoy the strange, the weird and the extra- 

ordinary. But when we remember that the 
men who relate these happenings are among 
the recognized leaders in the scientific and re- 
ligious worlds—many of them world-famous 
scientists and psychologists—and that they 
have gone on record, thus staking their reputa- 
tions on their conviction of the truth of what 
they say, the work is lifted to a plane where it 
cannot fail to at least arrest the attention and 
call for the serious thought of broad-minded 
thinkers everywhere. 

In addition to Dr. Funk’s experiences as set 
down at length, here are the results of the crit- 
ical investigations or some of the strange exper- 
iences met with by such men as Sir William 
Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, Alfred Russel 
Wallace, F. W. H. Myers, Professor William 
James, Rev. Minot J. Savage, and others. It 
is a significant fact that the men who are to-day 
most in evidence in exhaustively investigating 
psychical phenomena are men who have long 
been trained to examine natural phenomena 
under the most rigid rules of evidence which 
mark modern investigation, and who are ac- 
counted the greatest authorities in either phys- 
ical or psychical fields of research; or they are 
clergymen who dare to face the prejudice and 
hostility of the mass of their clerical brethren 
because they are convinced that here are facts 
which cannot be dismissed in a flippant wayand 
which may perhaps do more than aught else to 
stem the rising tide of materialistic thought. 

Dr. Funk possesses the happy faculty of ar- 
resting and holding the attention of his readers, 
and this volume is no exception in general inter- 
est, abounding in thought-stimulating observa- 
tions that will linger in the mind, and in bright 
and well-considered sayings of an epigrammatic 
character, as for example the following: 


“It takes a long while to have it ground into 
our brains that the emphasis of disbelief, de- 
nunciation, ridicule may but measure the pro- 
fundity of our ignorance; and that there is a 


skepticism from ignorance as well as a skepti- 
cism from knowledge.” 





Il. “THE COST”: 


A STUDY OF PRESENT-DAY 


AMERICAN LIFE.* 


I. 

HE COST” is a strong, virile and con- 
vincing story of present-day American 
life. It is incomparably the best romance Mr. 
Phillips has written and is one of the most val- 
uable novels of the year, because of the striking 
pictures it presents of two distinct and thor- 
oughly typical characters—two men who in a 
real sense embody the mighty antagonistic 
forces that are to-day engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle in our republic. They incar- 
nate the light and the darkness; life and prog- 
ress through justice and the supremacy of the 
ethical, and reaction and eclipse through ego- 
ism and greed or the domination of sordid ma- 
terialism over altruism. It is doubtful wheth- 
er the author was conscious of what he was 
doing when he sketched in these two strong 
characters; for, as Victor Hugo has well ob- 
served: “The creator sometimes, almost un- 
known to himself, yields to the type, so truly is 
the type a power.” The novelist whose genius 
is such as to enable him to come en rapport 
with the master-influences that dominate an 
age—who can as it were penetrate the veil and 
behold the subtile but imperious struggle of 
opposing ideals for supremacy in crucial or 
transition periods like the present, and who 
then selects strong or representative characters 
and pictures them with fidelity, cannot fail to 

embody typical figures in his creations. 

In John Dumont and Hampden Scarbor- 
ough we have two admirably-sketched typical 
characters, colossal in that they embody in a 
large way the ruling geniuses or spirits of our 
present-day social, industrial and political life. 
It must not be supposed, however, that be- 
cause Dumont is a fatal figure and Scarbor- 
ough’s ideals embody the hope of our nation, 
that these characters are wholly bad or entirely 
good. Mr. Phillips’ creations are real flesh- 
and-blood people. He knows life too well and 
is too much a veritist to portray impossible 
beings, or even such exceptional characters as 
would tax the credulity of the reader and thus 
weaken the story. In life, as we all know, 
there is no such thing as the absolutely good or 
the totally depraved. The best men and wom- 

*The Cost. By Derid, Grahame Phillipe. Illustrated by 
epg hy Fisher. Cloth an. 402. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


$1.50. 
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en have their weaknesses; the worst have at 
heart many admirable qualities. While this im- 
portant fact is happily never lost sight of by the 
author, he also realizes the other equally vital 
demand: that all strong characters or men and 
women who leave their impress on society are 
consciously or unconsciously the slaves of their 
ideals or the supreme and dominating motive; 
and if that ideal is noble and altruistic, if it 
places the principles of right and justice above 
sordid desires or personal ambition, the current 
of life will be upward and onward, making forthe 
weal of all and the ennoblement of the individ- 
ual; while if the reverse be true,—if self-desire, 
the gratification of the ego, the satisfaction 
of personal appetites, passions and ambitions, 

of the august demands of the law of 
solidarity and the principles of justice and 
human rights, are the governing factors, the 
sweep or current of life will be reactionary and 
downward toward the darkness of ignoble ob- 
livion. The true end of life is not the petty 
gratification of the ego, but the furtherance of 
all that makes for universal well-being and 
happiness; and though one may escape St. 
Helena, may live out his little life in the possess- 
ion of power or wealth, the victory is as barren 
as it is brief. It cannot by any possibility 
minister to the soul’s highest needs, for from 
the plane of the spiritual alone proceed the 
pleasures that live,—joys that have no bitter 
aftermath and that exalt while they satisfy and 
delight. 

In John Dumont we have the typical pres- 
ent-day master of the bread, trust-magnate or 
commercial baron. This character is admir- 
ably drawn. Nowhere is Mr. Phillips so much 
the master as in picturing this type of life that 
looms so large and casts so sinister a shadow 
across our national life. 

Our fathers were men of moral fiber and 
strength. They fought their way, inch by inch 
and step by step. They met difficulties that 
weak men would have regarded as insurmount- 
able, and triumphed over them. Their lives 
were marked by sturdiness and strenuous 
activivity, and they bred sons possessing the 
masterful spirit and dauntless characteristics 
of the parents. They were by nature strong, 
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ambitious and determined. Their fathers’ 
lives had been so largely given to a fierce strug- 
gle for a roof-tree, for reasonable creature- 
comforts, and for means that would permit the 
children to receive a good education, that the 
idea of the acquisition of a competency and of 
personal victory in the struggle for life—laud- 
able and praiseworthy when these objects are 
kept in proper moral perspective—were unduly 
emphasized by the parents. They had been 
for the most part honest, compassionate, and 
loyal to the simple principles of duty, justice 
and right, but they failed to properly impress 
these things upon their children during the 
plastic years of youth. They failed to show 
their young that life at best is a poor thing in- 
deed if one fails to keep the Golden Rule and 
to hold the moral verities as the pole-star of 
conduct throughout life. The school, too, 
left these things for the home and the church to 
inculcate. Hence the children grew to man- 
hood a race of masterful men, who, had they 
been morally developed from the cradle, might 
and would have carried our republic upward 
and onward, keeping her the greatest moral 
world-power among the nations; and by the 
prestige and influence of her example they 
would have made the ideals and principles of 
democracy triumphant throughout Christen- 
dom. Instead they grew to maturity domina- 
ted by the spirit of Louis XIV. or Napoleon 
rather than by that of Washington or Jefferson. 
They were intellectual giants. They were in- 
dustrious and energetic; but they were un- 
scrupulous. They placed personal success 
and the acquisition of gold above right and 
justice, above the demands of the Gospel of 
Christ and the ethics of democracy; and they 
became a corrupt, demoralizing and reaction- 
ary influence which has steadily lowered the 
ideals of the individual while debauching the 
nation and corrupting the people’s servants. 
Their families have become pitiful imitators of 
decadent aristocracies of imperial nations, 
when not wholly absorbed by a mania for 
acquiring gold. 

John Dumont in The Cost is the personifica- 
tion of this masterful, egoistic, gold-crazed 
class. His early victories, his failure, and his 
final but fatal triumph are all as true to life as 
though the author had taken them from the 
life-pages of one of our industrial-trust mag- 
nates or railway or coal-barons. 

In Hampden Scarborough we have the 
young man dominated by the spirit of Jeffer- 
son; the man of high ideals and true principles. 
Though very masterful in many ways, at 
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times in early life he failed to rise superior to 
great and sudden disappointments and temp- 
tations which came upon him with over- 
mastering power. Thus, when the light of his 
life went suddenly from him in his college-days, 
when the woman he had come to worship as an 
ideal or divinity married another man, he 
plunged for a season into the Venus-world. 
He gambled and dissipated until compelled by 
another woman to see himself as he really was 
and to understand the wreck and ruin he was 
causing in other lives. Then the ideal that 
had been so powerful in his earlier youth re- 
turned, and as the dove in Bulwer’s great poem 
guided King Arthur when he strove for the 
things that would save his realm, so once more 
high purposes overmastered his imagination 
and called him back to the highway from 
which he had wandered. 

The difference between Dumont and Scar- 
borough was the difference, not of tempera- 
ment, but of the governing ideal or dominating 
thought of life. With Dumont self was always 
first, and anything to achieve his ends was a 
policy of life. Scarborough by nature could 
not remain long in the under-world of sensuous 
existence any more than Tannhauser could 
find satisfaction in the Venusburg. The 
fall of Scarborough was one of those tragic 
periods of moral aberration that have over- 
taken some of the world’s greatest and other- 
wise best men after great crises, catastrophes 
or temptations have swept like tidal-waves 
over them in moments when they were unpre- 
pared. But Mr. Phillips has been true to his 
type in drawing Scarborough, even as with 
Dumont. If Scarborough was ambitious, it 
was for the public weal. His ideals were those 
that uplift and that spell out victory for civili- 
zation. Hence when the lure of gold and the 
proffer of advancement by betraying the 
people’s cause came to him, he was as immov- 
able as Gibraltar. 

In Pauline, the heroine, the author has 
drawn an admirable yet withal a very human 
woman—a noble type of twentieth-century 
American womanhood; such a wife and 
mother as ennobles humanity. 

The other characters are sketchy, excellent 
in so far as they are drawn; but their places are 
subordinate. 


I. 
The story opens at the time of the childhood 
of the heroine, Pauline Gardiner, who is living 


in a little Indiana city. She is the daughter of 
a leading lawyer, a man of wealth and influence. 
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Among her schoolmates is John Dumont, a 
masterful, dare-devil lad, who is something of a 
tyrant, having subdued most of his playmates 
by threshing them into complete obedience. 
Pauline attracts him, but he cannot subdue 
her, and in the end the two become child-lovers. 
Dumont attends the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor. There he becomes very wild. 
He returns for a vacation, and Pauline, who 
does not know of his gross depravity, is soon 
engaged to him. A gambling episode in his 
home city, however, during one of his vaca- 
tions, leads to an investigation of the young 
man’s record by Mr. Gardiner, after which he 
forbids Pauline to have anything more to do 
with Dumont and prohibits the young man 
from calling at the house. Pauline believes 
her lover misjudged and in a chance meeting 
pledges herself to him, let come what may. 
Later she goes to a large coéducational insti- 
tution in the state and here meets and becomes 
much interested in a sturdy, young farmer who 
is attending college, Hampden Scarborough by 
name. He looks somewhat like Dumont, but 


is awkward and wears ill-fitting clothes. Still 
his fine, wholesome life, his deep feeling, his 
essential nobility of purpose, fidelity to prin- 
ciple and strong intellectual powers charm the 


girl. But before the attraction has come to 
mean much to Pauline, Dumont appears on the 
scene and persuades her to secretly marry him. 
He is on his way to Europe and has only an 
hour to stay. They cross the river and are 
wedded. No one learns of the wedding until 
Dumont returns from Europe. Then Pauline 


tells Scarborough and her cousin, Olivia, with’ 


whom she rooms. The blow almost kills 
Scarberough, as he has grown to idolize the 
girl. His most intimate college-friend is a 
gambler and given to fast living. Scarborough 
for a time plunges into dissipations, but is 
brought to his better self by an appeal from 
Olivia, who being in love with Scarborough’s 
room-mate and realizing that the former is 
ruining him, succeeds in awakening Scar- 
borough’s conscience. The change in his 
whole life-course is as sudden as was the des- 
scent into the lower world. His money being 
exhausted, he sells books for a season and 
earns sufficient to continue his college career. 
Then he engages a number of students the next 
summer, whom he instructs and sends forth to 
sell books under his special direction. In this 
way he earns a large amount while helping the 
boys to make their tuition. After graduation 
he chooses law and begins practicing in the city 
where Pauline Gardiner was reared. The 
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latter, however, has some time before been 
publicly married to Dumont who has now 
taken up his residence in New York, where he 
has become immensely rich, having organized 
the woollen industry into a gigantic trust. 
Scarborough becomes a leader of the people 
against corporate aggression and machine-rule. 
He is elected governor in spite of a desperate 
effort on the part of the trust-magnates, led by 
Dumont, who greatly fear Scarborough, as he 
is a statesman who cannot be bought. Du- 
mont lives a life of license. His beautiful wife 
is neglected for the wife of a business friend, 
who becomes his mistress. Pauline on having 
the ugly facts brought home to her leaves her 
husband and returns to Indiana, where she 
frequently meets Scarborough. Finally Du- 
mont’s iniquity is exposed, and simultaneously 
his enemies raid the stock-market and almost 
bankrupt him. He attempts suicide. His 
wife returns to nurse him. When nearly re- 
stored he conceives an insane desire to crush 
his enemies. He plans a masterly campaign 
to be carried on in the stock-market and en- 
gineers it successfully, winning back his for- 
tune; but the excitement of victory causes his 
death, after which Scarborough and Pauline 
are united. 

The story is told with spirit and is absorb- 
ingly interesting from first to last. Many 
happenings are vividly described, and there 
are some highly dramatic scenes. 


Ill. 


Mr. Phillips makes no deep or detailed 
studies of his characters. The interior work- 


‘ings of the human mind are superficially 


touched upon at times, but rarely analyzed; so 
the full and detailed settings for his stories are 
absent. In this respect he differs from the 
great masters of fiction—men like the Victor- 
ian novelists in England and Hugo, Zola and 
Tolstoi in later days. Indeed, his stories bear 
a relation to the works of these masters similar 
to that which a sketch bears to a finished paint- 
ing. His novels always remind us of sketches; 
but this is to be said: his work is growing 
better and better. This last novel shows 
great advance over former stories in many 
ways. There is more atmosphere and detail, 
a richer and fuller background, while the 
principal characters are quite as convincing as 
any in his earlier works. We have few young 
men among our writers of fiction whose work 
holds such promise as that of David Graham 
Phillips. 
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The Truth About The Trusts. By John Moody. 
Cloth. Pp. 514. Price, $5.00 net. New 
York: The Moody Publishing Company. 


I. 


Tus monumental work is divided into seven 
parts, in which are discussed “The Greater In- 
dustrial Trusts,” “The Lesser Industrial 
Trusts,” “Important Industrial Trusts in 
Process of Reorganization or Readjustment,” 
“The Greater Franchise Trusts,” “The 
Greater Railroad Groups,” “Classified Sta- 
tistics of all Trusts,” and a “General Re- 
view of the Trust Movement,” including 
“Magnitude of the Trusts,” “Dominating In- 
fluences in the Trusts,” “The Chief Charac- 
teristics of the Trusts,” and “Review of So- 
called Remedies.” 

The volume is at once one of the most valu- 
able and also one of the most insidiously mis- 
leading works we have read in years,—valuable 
because here are marshaled statistical facts of 
great importance, and within certain limits 
here is also found the most important, able and 
exhaustive treatment of the trust-movement 
that has yet appeared, with many wise and 
statesmanlike suggestions and warnings; and 
yet the volume is dangerous because its title is 
misleading, and the presumption that it tells 
the whole truth is not borne out by the facts. 
There is a chapter in the history of the rise of 
the trusts—a very important chapter, which is 
black as night—the chapter of the evil deeds 
that have marked their rise and often made 
their ascendency possible—the debauching of 
the people’s servants, the securing through vast 
campaign-funds of complacent officials in posi- 
tions vitally important to the consummation of 
ends which were essentially immoral, frequent- 
ly unlawful, and thoroughly inimical to the 
public weal. They have frequently risen to 
power over the wreck and ruin of honest and 
honorable men, conspiring with the public- 
carriers and obtaining secret rebates and other 
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benefits, as in the case of the Standard Oil and 
other of the greatest trusts that with the public- 
service corporations have done more to bring 
about the present reign of graft and corruption 
in American public life than all other agencies 
combined. They have succeeded in debasing 
the ideals of our statesmen and public servants. 
They have made the corrupt, arrogant and des- 
potic party-machine one of the most baleful 
influences in the republic. 

The facts of these great moral crimes have 
been in evidence so often in national, state, 
municipal and other investigations, and their 
exposure from time to time has been so com- 
plete, that the people have ceased to wonder at 
the turpitude of the corporations and trusts 
that control vast business interests and that can 
count upon the support of a large part of the 
press as well as of statesmen and officials high 
in authority. Now a writer who pretends to 
tell the truth about the trusts has no right to 
practically ignore this phase of the history so 
fatal to free institutions. In this respect Mr. 
Moody reminds us of an eminent criminal law- 
yer who had an extremely difficult case, one 
part of the evidence being of a nature that he 
felt would compel conviction if the jury’s mind 
was riveted upon it. This was not all of the in- 
criminating evidence, but about the other parts 
he felt he could raise doubts in the minds of the 
jurors, and so possibly prevent conviction. 
When he argued the case he approached the 
jurors with apparent frankness, telling them 
that he proposed to picture both sides of the 
case, because he was confident that they were 
intelligent enough to judge, even with the ugly 
facts against his client clearly before them. 
He then emphasized most features of the case 
that were unfavorable to his client even more 
strongly than had the prosecution; but he 
either had a plausible explanation or at least 
was able to raise a doubt in the minds of the 
twelve men on every point on which he touched 
while the most vulnerable point he apparently 
overlooked, after which he made a summary 
in so convincing a manner that the prisoner 
was cleared. 
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Now to write a history of the trusts and to 
omit or gloss over the important but dark chap- 
ter of iniquity to which we have referred, while 
it may be a masterpiece of special-pleading, 
cannot fail to produce an unpleasant effect up- 
on the intelligent, justice-loving citizen con- 
versant with the real history and tendencies of 
modern corporations. 

Another weakness of this work is found in 
the manner in which Mr. Moody treats the in- 
fluence of the trusts upon the producing and 
consuming masses. His definition of the trust 
isadmirable. He frankly admits that its “aim 
or tendency is to create a monopoly and to re- 
strict or restrain competition, and to fix, influ- 
ence or increase prices of commodities.” Yet 
when he comes to the great question of the ef- 
fect of monopoly on the independence of the 
laborer or on wages and hours of work, he has 
little to say. So also he reminds us of the skat- 
er on thin and treacherous ice when he is in the 
presence of the fixing of prices by monopoly, 
which places the consuming public at the mer- 
cy of avaricious exploiters. Such fatal ad- 
missions as those recently made by the master- 
spirits in the coal-trust, to the effect that the 
prices were fixed so as to take from the people 
all that they would pay, are vital and pertinent 
facts with which the public is keenly concern- 
ed. Yet this phase of the question—this high- 
handed robbery of the many by the few—this 
wholesale modern brigandage—escapes our 
author or seems of too little interest to be 
properly emphasized. There are other points 
that might be touched upon in which this work 
falls pitiably below what it should be if it filled 
the measure demanded by its title and which 
the author sets out to give the readers. 


Il. 


On the other hand, within certain limitations 
Mr. Moody’s work is so excellent as to merit 
the highest meed of praise. He sees the great 
question through the eyes of an investor and 
not through the spectacles of a Jefferson, a Lin- 
coln, or of those of the wealth-creators and con- 
sumers, who are suffering through the aggres- 
sions of the trusts. He writes primarily for the 
investor; and if these facts are kept in mind, 
together with the remembrance that the black- 
est part of the trust record is ignored, the work 
will prove of great help to students; for his 
comprehensive survey of the subject, his order- 
ly and admirable classification of the trusts, his 
exhaustive treatment of the growth and aug- 
mentation of wealth and power, which through 


concentration are being more and more re- 
stricted to a few over-rich, his startling ex- 
hibit of the all-but-supreme power wielded by 
two small groups of men, and his figures to sub- 
stantiate his statements, are well calculated to 
alarm if indeed they do not excite despair in the 
minds of the friends of republican government. 
They speak to the contemplative scholar who is 
en ra with free institutions, of the pres- 
ence of a deadly peril which has been coddled 
and fostered by special privilege and govern- 
mental connivance, when not aided by the na- 
tion in an outright manner, until it now has its 
hands on the throat of the government and the 
people at its mercy. 

Mr. Moody is correct when he holds that 
combination, centralization, or monopoly “is 
one of the fundamental tendencies of civiliza- 
tion.” But there is such a thing as monopoly 
for the mutual benefit of all, as is seen in the 
post-office for example, or as is seen in the gov- 
ernmental ownership and operation of the tele- 
phone and the railroad in New Zealand; and 
monopoly for the exploitation of the wealth- 
creators and consumers that a few may become 
dangerously rich. There is all the difference 
in the world between the monopolies which are 
operated for the public weal and which guaran- 
tee equal justice to all individuals, and those 
which have proved the chief sources of public 
immorality and corruption, of degradation, 
injustice and oppression. At the root of 
monopoly lies privilege in some form, and that 
privilege gives certain beneficiaries power to 
take undue advantage of the many. This is 
fundamentally unjust and injurious alike to a 
free state and to the individual. A govern- 
ment which permits, and worse still, fosters any 
monopoly which results in making one class 
rich at the expense of the multitude, commits a 
moral crime, is recreant to her sacred trust, and 
permits her own foundations to be undermined. 
To thoughtful friends of democracy who are 
students of social and economic history, this 
work in spite of its shortcomings must prove 
alarming. The facts so vividly brought be- 
fore the reader in the discussion which deals 
with the concentration of wealth in the hands 
of the Rockefeller and Morgan groups will 
prove especially disquieting. The discussion 
of the franchise-trusts in general will also prove 
of immense value to students at the present 
time, when the public mind is awakening to the 
enormity of the offence perpetrated by public 
servants when they give away to small coteries 
of men the well-nigh priceless public-franchises 
which belong to all the people. 
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Ill. 


To the large class of investors who give 
little or no thought to the philosophy of his- 
tory or the fundamental political issues in- 
volved in this great question, and who are 
merely interested in an exhaustive and authori- 
tative story of the trusts as a subject for finan- 
cial investment, the work will prove all that 
could be desired. The vast array of facts and 
figures which it contains and which bear all the 
evidences of being authoritative, speaks vol- 
umes for the untiring perseverence and special 
ability of the author for the task he has under- 
taken,—that of giving a sympathetic story of 
the trusts from the standpoint of an investor 
and for the aid and interest of the investing 
class. The fact that Mr. Moody is in sym- 
pathy rather than otherwise with the trusts ren- 
ders his startling array of figures showing the 
enormous wealth represented and the poten- 
tial power wielded by the great monopolies, of 
special value to reformers, as well as the facts 
which he frankly points out relating to the vast 
amount of water upon which the few are ac- 
quiring fabulous wealth from the people, 
which in effect is pure extortion. 


Anna The Adventuress. 
penheim. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 
Company. 


By E. Phillips Op- 
Cloth. Pp. 320. 
Boston: Little, Brown & 


Anna The Adventuress is a clever and ingen- 
ious novel of Bohemian life in Paris and Lon- 
don. Its plot is unique and it will charm those 
who enjoy stories dealing with this phase of 
life and whose chief purpose is to amuse, for 
it is on the whole well written and is full of dra- 


matic action and stirring episodes. 
The novel is less thought-stimulating than 


A Prince of Sinners. There is no profoundly 
interesting psychological study here such as 
gave special interest to the preceding romance. 
This story concerns two sisters, Anna and 
Annabel Pellissier. In outward appearance 
they are so strikingly alike that the one is con- 
stantly mistaken for the other. Notwith- 
standing the remarkable physical resemblance, 
Anna the artist is the exact opposite of her 
frivolous sister, the singer; and at the opening 
of the novel Annabel has just been married to a 
man who claimed to be a millionaire. After 
the ceremony, while they are in an automobile, 
the young husband tells his bride that he is not 
the millionaire he has impersonated, whereup- 
on she attempts to jump from the automobile. 


Books of the Day. 


The vehicle becomes unmanageable and is up- 
set. Annabel is uninjured, but the husband is 
crushed under the wreck of the machine and 
she, supposing he is killed, makes her way back 
to Paris, where she ensnares Sir John Ferring- 
hall, an Englishman of wealth, by making him 
believe she is the demure Anna who is heart- 
broken at the wayward Annabel’s conduct and 
wishes to return to London. The real Anna 
after being frankly told that she can never be- 
come a great artist, also returns to London and 
strives to earn an honest livelihood. She is, 
however, constantly mistaken by Annabel’s 
old-time admirers for her sister. Later the 
man who married the sister claims her as his 
wife and is dogged in his determination to have 
and to hold what he believes to be his own. 
At this time she is a reigning favorite as a pop- 
ular singer in one of the music-halls. The plot 
thickens and at times is highly melodramatic, 
but in the end, both sisters after passing through 
the fiery furnace of affliction and facing grim 
and terrible conditions emerge into the golden 
light of happiness—a happiness born of true 
love and the fixed determination to live up to 
the highest dictates of the soul. 

The portrayal of the character of Anna, who 
struggles so bravely and is at all times essenti- 
ally noble, is a fine picture of well-rounded 
womanhood instinct with moral strength and 
self-reliance. This work should materially in- 
crease the large circle of Mr. Oppenheim’s 
readers, though the work does not appeal to us 
with the same interest as did A Prince of Sin- 
ners. 


The Bright Face of Danger. By R.N.Stephens. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 322. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Company. 


Tuts new novel by R. N. Stephens, which in 
some respects is a sequel to An Enemy to the 
King, but which can be read quite as well 
without reference to the author’s preceding 
story, is thoroughly typical of the mass of ro- 
mantic historical fiction which has been pour- 
ing from the presses of the country during the 
last few years. It abounds in exciting events, 
impossible situations and hairbreadth escapes. 
The hero, a mere youth, is easily able to outwit 
and overmaster all his older and presumably 
more skilful adversaries, and finally wins the 
lady of his heart’s desire, after having 
many times into “The Bright Face of Dan- 
ger.” The scene is laid in the time of Henry of 
Navarre, that much-overworked period in 
French history which has figured in so many of 
the historical romances of recent years. 
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The volume is a pleasant one with which to 
while away a summer afternoon, but beyond 
that it has no especial merit, save that it is writ- 
ten in an easy and pleasing style. 


Desire. Poems by Charlotte Eaton. Cloth. 
Pp. 160. Price, $1.00 net. New York: G. 


W. Dillingham Company. 


Tuis volume, modeled after the style and 
fashion of Whitman’s rhymes, is devoted al- 
most entirely to sentiments of love or passion; 
and though the poems deal chiefly with sensu- 
ous life, they are singularly free from sensual- 
ity. In this respect the volume is rather pe- 
culiar. The impression one gains is that of 
passionate life in the riotous spring-time of 
being, which constantly recoils from that which 
is low, base or sensual. The book is in a way 
elemental in character. It impresses one more 
as the outgushings of a primitive maiden’s pas- 
sionate yearnings and plaints when under the 
spell of love awakened by a youth of the oppo- 
site sex. At times one is reminded strongly of 
the Song of Solomon; but with this naive sim- 
plicity and the qualities so marked in primitive 
poems and lays dealing with the master-pas- 
sion, there are also present the aspirations of an 
awakened spirit in quest of the best, and a keen 
discrimination which is quick to reject that 
which is gross and unworthy. This quality of 
Miss Eaton’s is well brought out in the follow- 
ing poem entitled “The Voluptuary”: 


“T looked in the face of the Voluptuary, 
The coarse, red flesh, huge jaw, blear-eyes, the 
edges of the eye-lids swollen, 
The great body bent towards me, desiring me, 
the hand soft, the palm-lines broken. 
And I talked with him on equal terms, on the 
themes that most appealed to him. 

And I saw that he had no conception of happi- 
ness beyond the gratifying of the senses, 

And that nothing. was sacred in his eyes, be- 
cause all things appeared to him through 
this medium, 

And that when no longer engrossed by the 
questions relating to the brute-nature, 

His eyes wandered, his fingers drummed upon 
the table, he was distrait, ill at ease. 

And I saw that all the beauty of the world had 
no actual existence for him, 

That love, chivalry, devotion to an ideal, were 
as the sounding brass in his ears, 

Mere trifles to be discounted as having no 
weight in the life of each day. 


And I saw that the arts, the delights of litera- 
ture or of meditation, 

The philosopher’s joy, or that of the scientist, 
who lives in the thought of the genera- 
tions to come, 

Had not entered into the dull fiber of him, even 
as a suspicion; 

And my heart yearned in pity over the great 
creature before me, as the heart of a moth- 
er might at a monster-birth— 

For I saw that the brain was still in the ele- 
mentary state, though he numbered the 
years of full manhood, 

And that the body so perfect in growth, vigor 
and proportion, 

Was as the st of the ox, unchastened by 
the needs of an awakened intelligence. 


There are many lines of strength and some of 
striking beauty, yet at times the work impres- 
ses us as being crude and lacking in finish— 
something which always seems incongruous in 
the treatment of sentimental themes. When 
love-songs are the subject of a poet’s muse, we 
prefer that the laws of versification as they re- 
late to rhyme and rhythm be strictly observed; 
or if the subject be otherwise treated, the ab- 
solute freedom offered by prose, and employed 
so effectively by Victor Hugo in Les Miserables 
and elsewhere, is far more satisfactory than the 
use of this singular cross between prose and 
poetry that marks the productions of the fol- 
lowers of Whitman, and in which one finds at 
times the rhythm and sweep of blank verse 
clashing with the ultra-prosaic and common- 
place. The book is one which will appeal to a 
certain class of readers, but we very much 
doubt whether it will prove popular with the 
majority. 


The Mother-Artist. By Jane Dearborn Mills. 
Cloth. Pp. 148. Boston: The Palmer 
Company. 


In THIs work the treatment of motherhood 
is such as to command the approval of all high- 
minded men and women. It would be well 
for America if every parent and all persons 
contemplating home-building could be induced 
to give it a thoughtful perusal. It deals intel- 
ligently, sanely and practically with one of the 
most momentous problems with which civiliza- 
tion is concerned and one of the questions that 
has throughout all ages received little intelli- 
gent consideration. Mrs. Mills properly re- 
futes the vulgar and degrading theory which 
regards parenthood as something onerous and 
a burden calling for commiseration. In the 
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mother she finds the divine artist, moulding 
and shaping the eternal destiny of the souls 
confided to her keeping. A more holy, august 
or exalted trust cannot be conceived, and yet 
such are our prevailing concepts that this most 
sacred of all charges is regarded as something 
to be avoided, or at best endured as an ines- 
capable evil, and mothers are pitied by those 
who have never known the highest and holiest 
pleasures vouchsafed to human souls on earth. 
This pitying of mothers Mrs. Mills holds to be 
essentially debasing. 


“Did Pericles need consolation for making 
Athens the glory of the world? Did Michael 
Angelo need to be consoled for lying two years 
upon his back on a scaffolding while painting 
the ceiling of the Sistine chapel? Did Ra- 
phael want consolation for the labor which 
produced his divine Madonna? Biography 
does not pity these men. It counts their toil as 
only so much added to their glory. Can the 
artist compare with the mother in richness of 
the material worked upon, in possibilities for 
what may be wrought, in never-ceasing exer- 
cise of all best human powers, in the compan- 
ionship with what is pure, and deep, and high, 
and true? Why this morbid pity for her? It 
is because there is no serious belief in Mother- 


hood.” 


Among the subjects here discussed by an 
idealist who at all points is sanely practical are 
“Love,” “Intellect,” “Character,” “The 
Babies as Teachers,” “Men and Women,” 
“Discipline,” “The Working out of Natural 
Law,” and “A Protest and the Answer.” 

The volume is an earnest message instinct 
with moral worth and presented in a simple 
manner by a high-minded American woman 
who knows whereof she writes and who has 
written to good purpose. It is a book we can 
heartily recommend. 


Books of the Day. 


Stories from Life. By Orison Swett Marden. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 240. New York: 
The American Book Company. 


Tuis is an extremely valuabie little volume 
for the young. It consists of stories from the 
lives of children who afterwards became 
famous men and women. Those passages or 
incidents in their early lives that emphasize 
some special virtue or attribute important to a 
successful career are dwelt upon. The stories 
are selected with discernment and the treat- 
ment is admirable for the purpose intended. 
It is a book that children will treasure and 
which in after years will prove a treasure to the 
minds that have unconsciously received its 
helpful and vital lessons. 

We are pleased to note that Mr. Marden in 
his preface acknowledges the material assist- 
ance rendered him in the preparation of this 
book by Miss Margaret Connolly, not merely 
because of the prevalence of a very dishonest 
custom among present-day editors and authors 
of accepting the work and thought of others 
and allowing the world to believe that they are 
responsible for the writing, but also because 
Miss Connolly was for some years our private 
secretary and later assisted materially in the 
book-reviewing department of THe Arena. 
Doubtless many of our old readers will call to 
mind many reviews signed by her name. 
Later she went to the editorial department of 
Success, where she has been engaged for some 
years. By taste and ability she is eminently 
well-fitted and competent to do this kind of 
work most acceptably. 

We wish this volume might be placed in the 
hands of our boys throughout the republic. It 
would be well if parents should read one of 
these stories to the children each day, and the 
succeeding day question the children about the 
story before reading another chapter. 
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NOTES AND 


HE DRAGON IN AMERICA: In 
this issue Tue Arena gives its readers 
one of the most luminous and instructive pre- 
sentations of the Chinese question in America 
that has appeared. It has been prepared for 
Tue Arena by the scholarly and well-known 
author, editor and essayist, CHARLES FRep- 
ericK Hotprer, LL.D. Dr. Hoxper isa lineal 
descendent of CuristopHer Hotper, the 
friend of Otrver CromwetL and GErorRGE 
Fox, and one of the pioneers in America, arriv- 
ing in 1656, after which he established the 
first Quaker or Friends’ Society in the New 
World. Dr. Hoiper is the author of a bio- 
graphy of Cuartes Darwin and a life of 
Lovis Acassiz. He has written a score or 
more standard works on natural history, and 
he has held many important educational posi- 
tions on the Pacific coast. The present paper 
will enable eastern readers to understand the 
reasons for the intensity of feeling on the Pa- 
cific coast in regard to the Chinese question. 
There is a charm about the style of Dr. Hotp- 
ER’s work which lends peculiar interest to his 
writing, and in this fascinating discussion the 
essayist has invested the facts of history with 
all the interest of romance. Dr. Hotper has 
contributed another paper to THE ARENA; 
entitled “A Dream of Empire,” dealing with a 
plan for the federation of the South American 
republics, which will be a feature of an early 
number of THe ARENA. 


A Survey of the Political Field: We intend- 
ed to discuss the present political situation in 
this issue of Taz Arena, but a survey of the 
field, with even a brief analysis of the condi- 
tions, would require more space than we have 
at our command, owing to our extended edit- 
orial on the Colorado situation. Hence we 
have deferred this discussion until the Sep- 
tember number. That issue will also contain 
some essays of special interest to progressive 
and patriotic Americans, the most important 
of which will be Congressman BakEr’s power- 
ful and exhaustive discussion on “The Reign 
of Graft and the Remedy,” and “The Presi- 
dent, His Attorney-General and the Trusts,” 
, A. L. Benson, editor of the Detroit Daily 

imes. 


A Scholarly Defence of the Negro, by a Color- 
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ed Man: In our May issue we published a 
paper by a northern scholar which strongly 
reflected the dominant sentiment among the 
white population of the South on the subject of 
the Fifteenth Amendment. In this issue we 
give a striking contribution from a scholarly 
representative of the colored race, presenting 
in an able manner many surprising facts as re- 
vealed in the recent census and which reflect 
great credit on the negro in America—facts 
which will do much to correct many widely-cir- 
culated and generally-accepted errors concern- 
ing the colored man. It is safe to say that never 
in the history of civilization has a race made 
such rapid advance as the negro since the pro- 
mulgation of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Mr. Grorcs W. Fores is one of a group of 
college-men among the negro population of 
Boston who are a credit to the commonwealth. 
He is a graduate of Amherst and has for many 
years been in the municipal service of Boston. 
He has contributed on many occasions to our 
leading New and publications, notably 
the Springfield Republican and the Boston 
Transcript. This paper has been prepared 
with great care, and the data and statements of 
facts have been taken from the last census re- 
port, so they embody the latest authoritative 
facts relating to the subject. 


Fundamental Measures jor the Preservation 
of Popular Government: In our June issue 
Danie. L. Cruice contributed a graphic and 
inspiring chapter on the magnificent progress 
made in the battle for Direct-Legislation in 
Illinois. In this issue we give the second paper 
in our series of contributions dealing with the 
advance and the practical workings of Direct- 
Legislation or Majority-Rule in the United 
States. This contribution is prepared by W. 
S. U’Ren, one of the leading lawyers of Oregon 
and a master-spirit in the aggressive campaign 
which was carried to such a victorious termina- 
tion. The facts as given in this paper not only 
redound to the credit of the great common- 
wealth of the Pacific, but they should also 
prove a source of encouragement to all friends 
of republican institutions in America; for the 
victory in Oregon is in our judgment the most 
important recent triumph for the cause of good 
government and free institutions in an Ameri- 
can commonwealth. 
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An Eloquent and Convincing Paper on “Ju- 
daism and the American Spirit”: The cause of 
the Hebrew has seldom been presented in so 
clear, straightforward and convincing a man- 
ner in the compass of a magazine article as in 
“Judaism and the American Spirit,” which is 
contributed to this issue by Epwarp M. 
Baxer. It is an eloquent and thoughtful 
discussion well calculated to broaden the 
spirit of our people at a time when there is 
much tendency to exhibit the intolerant, un- 
reasoning and narrow partisan spirit of a re- 


actionary past. 


Professor Maxey on Japan: Last month 
Joaquin Miter presented our readers with 
one of his inimitable pen-pictures of the Japan- 
ese as he found them during his visit to the 
Land of the Rising Sun. In this issue of Taz 
Arena we publish a notable contribution by 
Professor Maxey, which in our judgment is 
one of the best and most comprehensive analy- 
ses of the attitude of America and the three 
great contributory reasons for her marked 
sympathy with Japan in the present struggle 
which has appeared in magazine literature. 
Professor Maxey is a trained diplomatist, 
and discusses the matter in its broadest signi- 
ficance and from the view-point of enlightened 
democratic statesmanship. Next month we 
hope to present an able discussion by Professor 
Joun Warp Srmson, author of The Gate 
Beautiful, on the moral, intellectual and artis- 
tic awakening of the Japanese. 


Professor Parsons’ Estimate of President 
Roosevelt: Professor Parsons, in common 
with thousands of sincere patriots, was long an 
ardent admirer of THroporE RooseEve tr, 
especially during the years when he was fight- 
ing the battle for civil-service reform and 
mercilessly flaying the bosses, who were most 
perfectly incarnated in such men as Quay, 
Appicks, Croker and Pxatt; and since his 
elevation to office, in spite of the many astound- 
ing acts which have shattered the confidence of 
thousands of his admirers, Professor Parsons 
still holds him in high esteem, though not 
blind to his shortcomings, or at least some 
of them. And knowing the judicial temper of 
the Professor, his love of fair-play and his ever- 
present desire to be just to all, we requested 
him to prepare an estimate of President Roosr- 
vELT, which, while probably being far more 
flattering than otherwise, we knew would be 
the opinion of an absolutely honest, sincere, 
truth-loving, and justice-guided student of 
social progress and one who by nature and 
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temperament is a moderate, with a judicial 
quality of mind far more marked than in most 
progressive thinkers. 

Personally we regret to say that the high 
regard we once entertained for the President 
has changed to a very different sentiment. We 
used to greatly admire the man THEODORE 
Rooseve.t, though we did not agree with his 
reactionary and Hamiltonian theory of govern- 
ment; but since his elevation to high office he 
has so signally failed when the test came to 
place right, the interests of clean government 
and the welfare of the people before personal 
interests and the lust for power and office, that 
we have come to regard him as a shrewd, self- 
seeking politician rather than as a true states- 
man. If our readers will compare JoserH 
Fo.x’s political career under stress and strain 
with that of Turopore Roosevez t, they will 
understand precisely what we mean. The 
fearless western democrat has proved himself 
a true statesman in the highest sense of that 
term. He has placed all thought of self, even 
of his own life, in subordination to the weal of 
the state and the interests of clean and honest 
government. The President has consorted 
with the late MatrHew Quay, whom he has 
termed “my staunch and loyal friend.” In 
this issue between the high demands of political 
morality, justice and free institutions, and his 
own advancement, he has made friends with 
the Mammon of unrighteousness to such a 
degree that he has forfeited the regard of tens 
of thousands of patriotic Americans who a 
few years ago considered him one of the finest 
types of the political reformer. 

The Political Situation in Australia: After 
writing our summary of Australian politics for 
the “Mirror of the Present” department of 
this issue, we received the interesting paper 
from one of our Australian contributors on the 
Federal Parliament which appears in this 
number. It contains many additional facts 
and amplification of matter merely touched 
upon in our editorial. 


The Poetry of Poe: Our readers will find 
Epwin Marxnam’s critical paper on “The 
Poetry of Poe” one of the strongest pieces of 
fine prose writing in contemporaneous litera- 
ture. We purchased this paper for Tue 
AreENA with the understanding that it was 
later to appear as the introductory chapter in a 
new and handsome edition of Por’s works 
which the firm of Messrs. Funk & WaGNALLs 
is bringing out, and which will be one of their 
important publications of this fall. 
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